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The Present Position of Studies in English 
Field-Systems 


HE study of field-systems and of medieval agrarian arrange- 
ments is no more than fifty years old, but it has passed 
through three stages distinguishable by their very different 
methods. Although Seebohm produced a sketch-map of the 
township of Hitchin to illustrate his ‘ discovery ’ of the open-field 
system,’ it was chiefly by reference to Domesday Book and to 
the Anglo-Saxon and Welsh law books and charters that he and 
his critics supported their rival theories of the genesis of manorial 
society. Meitzen incorporated Seebohm’s conclusions in his 
general survey of all known types of settlement and of their 
distribution in Western Europe,? and, more advanced in his 
methods, he had pressed into service the Kadaster maps of 
Germany which date from the beginning of last century. By his 
systematic collection of topographical detail, and by his use of 
new and often revolutionary material and methods, Meitzen was 
really the pioneer of a new school. This second stage in the 
history of the subject was marked in this country by the appear- 
ance in 1915 of Dr. H. L. Gray’s English Field Systems. Here 
the assumption, common to almost all his predecessors, that 
medieval England was a land of open fields, was subjected to 
statistical tests. Where Seebohm had supported his thesis by 
reference to three or four terriers, Gray embarked on the analysis 
of upwards of 700 charters and terriers. The result was a dis- 
tribution map of types of settlement, which, whilst not exhaustive 
in detail, determines once and for all the main pattern of medieval 
English agriculture. It shows that the open-field system, or 
more exactly the scattering of the tenants’ parcels equally over 
two or three fields, was confined to the northern and southern 
Midlands: and that the south-east, the south-west, and the 
north-west of England were given over to a variety of different 
systems in which the hamlet and not the village was the unit of 
1 F. Seebohm, The English Village Community (1883). The map of the township 

of Hitchin, though based on the tithe-map of 1816 and in the nature of a legitimate 


‘illustration ’, was largely imaginary. Cf. H. L. Gray, English Field Systems (1915), 
p. 17. 


* A. Meitzen, Siedelung wnd Agrarwesen, der Westgermanen und Ostgermanen, der 
Kelten, Rémer, Finnen und Slaven, 3 vols. and atlas (1895). 
* All rights reserved. 
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settlement, in which the tenants’ holdings were sometimes consoli- 
dated (as in Kent), and sometimes scattered in haphazard fashion, 
revealing the influence or operation of gavelkind and the Celtic 
runrig system or of allied systems of inheritance and tillage.* 

Since the tithe-maps are almost all posterior to the enclosure 
acts, and with rare exceptions describe at best a country-side 
in course of violent transformation, they can never acquire the 
importance of the Kadaster that Meitzen used, and to which the 
student of German Siedelungsgeschichte must constantly return.? 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the study of the subject 
should have progressed to a third stage, one in which documentary 
sources and maps have given way to the spade of the excavator 
and to the actual observation of fields from the ground and from 
the air. Fifteen years ago, Mr. O. G. S. Crawford discovered, 
with tools undreamt of in the days of Seebohm and Meitzen, the 
existence of a field-system of square and oblong plots that 
covered the uplands of Wessex. Where the turf balks or lynchets 
could be dated by excavation, they were found to be associated 
with remains ranging from the late Bronze Age to that of late 
Romano-British villages. About the same time Dr. Curwen dis- 
covered, by observation from the ground, a similar field-system 
on the Sussex Downs ;* and more recently traces of prehistoric 
plot agriculture have been found in Oxfordshire,’ on the downs 
round Bristol,® in the Yorkshire Dales,? in northern Holland,® in 
Jutland,® and in Sweden.!° 


1 Mr. and Mrs. C. 8. Orwin in The Open Fields (1938) have made a study of the 
open fields as a system of farming. The map that accompanies a brief chapter on 
the extent of the open field ‘is a diagram of the geographieal spread of the Open 
Fields, not a measure of their extent’ (p. 66), a fact which may explain the inclusion 
of East Anglia in the area shaded as ‘ open field’. I am very much indebted to the 
authors for allowing me to read their book in proof. 

? There has, however, been some recent work on Tithe and Enclosure Award maps. 
F. G. Ennison, ‘ Types of Open-Field Parishes in the Midlands ’ (Hist. Assoc. Pamph. 
No. 108, 1937), has described and published sketch-maps of seven parishes in Bedford- 
shire in their unenclosed state. 

°0.G.8. Crawford, Air Survey and Archaeology (Ordnance Survey Professional Papers, 
no. 7, 2nd edn. 1928); O. G. S. Crawford and A. Keiller, Wessex from the Air (1928) ; 
Ordnance Survey maps: ‘Celtic Fields in Central Hampshire’ (1923) and ‘ Celtic 
Earthworks on Salisbury Plain ’ (sheet 1); Old Sarum (1934), (other sheets to follow). 

4 E. and E. C. Curwen, ‘ Sussex Lynchets’ (Susser Arch. Coll. xiv. 1-63, 1923) ; 
G. A. Holleyman in Antiquity, ix. 443-4 (1935); G. A. Holleyman and E. C. Curwen, 
‘Late Bronze Age Lynchet Settlementson Plumpton Down (Sussex), with anexamination 
of the pottery by C. F. Hawkes’ (Proc. of the Prehist. Soc. N.S. 1, 16-38,1935). 

5 Revealed by air photographs (as yet unpublished) taken by Major G. W. G. Allan. 
I am indebted to Dr. Curwen for this information. 

°C. W. Phillips in Proc. Univ. Bristol Spelaeological Soc. iv. 139-50 (1933). 

7 W. G. Collingwood and E. C. Curwen, ‘ Celtic Fields at Grassington (Yorks) ’, 
(Antiquity, ii. 162-72, 1928); A. Raistrick and C. E. Chapman, ‘ The Lynchet Groups 
of Upper Wharfedale ’ (ibid. iii. 165-81, 1929). 

®§ G. van Giffen, ibid. ii. 85-7 (1928); Mannus Biblio, xliv. 62-72. 

® Gudmund Hatt, ‘ Prehistoric Fields in Jylland (Jutland) ’, (Acta Archaeologica, ii. 
117-58, Copenhagen, 1931). These Danish fields had already been noted by Sophus 
Miller (Nordische Altertumskunde, Ger. edn. (1897), i. 459) and others. 
10M. Stenberger, Oland Under Aldre Jarndldern, pp. 104 ff. (1933). 
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The appraisal of evidence offered by archaeology and other 
fields of technical inquiry is one of the most pressing problems 
that awaits the general historian of Roman Britain and Anglo- 
Saxon England. This paper is an attempt to examine recent 
archaeological discoveries ; to indicate, however tentatively, the 
present position of studies in this field; and to suggest some 
methods that might be worthy of future exploration. 


I 


The evidence at present available for the nature of ancient 
and medieval cultivation may be divided into two classes, direct 
evidence, actual markings visible on the soil, and indirect, the 
testimony of maps and documents of various ages. Specimens of 
grain, and implements, such as digging sticks, ploughs or parts of 
ploughs, form an intermediate class. If the site on which they 
were found is accurately known, and if that site can be associated 
with adjacent field markings, with datable objects, or with both, 
they approach the domain of direct evidence.* Not all the 
evidence will stand a rigid application of these rules of classifica- 
tion, for some that is clearly written on the face of the country- 
side becomes indirect in character when projected back in time 
by the demands of historical argument. For instance, the 
lynchet system that Seebohm observed in Hertfordshire was 
direct evidence for his own time, and perhaps for the England 
of the tithe-maps and enclosure acts ; but it was medieval only 
by general inference from existing medieval terriers, and Anglo- 
Saxon only by virtue of a handful of charters that appeared to 
refer, however obliquely, to the existence of the open-field system : 
and it was not Roman at all, because Seebohm’s Roman authorities 
and analogies could not support the burden of proof that this 
indirect argument cast upon them. 

The discoveries of Mr. Crawford and Dr. Curwen have extended 
the period for which direct evidence is available by at least a 
thousand years, say from 4.D. 500 back to 500 B.c.* The medieval 


11 am indebted to the members of my medieval history class in the University of 
Bristol for assistance in the preparatory work for this paper, I have also a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mr. C. E, Stevens of Magdalen College, Oxford, who is making the study 
of agrarian history in this and other countries what may prove to be a life-work. He 
has helped me to find my way through a mass of archaeological literature, and saved 
me, by generous discussion of his own conclusions, from many elementary errors. 
Mr. Stevens does not share, however, any responsibility for my views or for my 
temerity in discussing a subject that takes me into so many fields that are unfamiliar 
to me, 

* On the difficult problem of dating ploughs by pollen analysis see below, p. 402, 
note I, 

* So far only some of the Sussex examples of ‘ Celtic Fields’ go back to the late 


Bronze Age; cf. Holleyman and Curwen (Proc. of the Prehist. Soc. N.S. 1, 16-38, 
1935). 
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open field consisted of narrow strips, roughly ten times as long 
as broad; although the actual dimensions varied according to 
local conditions and custom,! we may take the standard acre 
devised by the Agricultural Commissioners at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century (66 ft. by 660 ft.) as a fair average. In 
marked contrast to this strip system, which with its attendant 
rotation of crops over two or three fields can still be seen at work 
in the parish of Laxton in Nottinghamshire,” there was a system 
of square or oblong plots, with sides averaging 200 feet, remains 
of which can still be examined on Salisbury Plain or the Sussex 
Downs. Excavation has dated this system of cultivation at a 
number of points * sufficient to support a generalization as to its 
meaning.‘ It is found in what has become known as the area of 
primary settlement, the upland districts of chalk and light soils, 
and only there. Mr. Crawford and Dr. Curwen have concluded 
that the valleyward drift, with deforestation and the cultivation 
of heavier soils, was entirely the work of the Saxon invaders.® 
By means of a comparison of the distribution map of ‘ Celtic 
Fields ’ and Iron-Age or Romano-British village sites with that of 
Saxon cemeteries in Wiltshire, they have argued that there is no 
connexion between agriculture of the Roman period and the 
Anglo-Saxon open fields, between the plot system and the strip 
system ; for the remains of the two systems of cultivation occupy 
separate areas in space and different types of soil, and the one 
breaks off in time where the other appears to begin.* ‘The 
Saxon conquest ’, Dr. Curwen says, ‘ caused a complete break of 
continuity, introducing eight-ox ploughs and narrow strip fields.’ 7 
The hypothesis of Seebohm is thus made to collapse less from the 
frailty of the arguments by which it is supported than from the 
fact that the direct evidence, interpreted in this fashion, shows 
the exact opposite to have been true, and that the testimony of 
agriculture is against any theory of continuity or of Roman 
survivals in England. 

1 On this see Orwin, op. cit. pp. 43 ff. ‘The contour of the field and the texture 
of the soil determined the size of the “ land ”’, and thus, also, the number of “‘ lands ”’ 
making up the typical strip, the day’s work of the customary acre’ (ibid. p. 48). See 
also Seebohm, Customary Acres and their Historical Importance, pp. 110-14 (1914). 

2 The second half of Mr. and Mrs. Orwin’s book is devoted to a history of the 
parish of Laxton and a study of its agricultural arrangements. 

® Crawford, Air Survey and Archaeology, pp. 5-6. 

“Mr. E. C. Curwen, who has taken a prominent part in the interpretation and 
illustration of Mr. Crawford’s discoveries, has published a new synthesis of early 
English agriculture, ‘ Prehistoric Agriculture in Britain ’ (Antiquity, i. 261-89, 1927), 
the substance of which has been reprinted as a pamphlet, Air Photography and Economic 
History, published by the Economic History Society. The same author’s ‘ Ancient 
Cultivations ’ (Antiquity, vi. 389-406, 1931) contains some important supplementary 
material, and some remarks on the technique of lynchet archaeology are contained in 
his ‘ Report on Lynchets and Grass Ridges’ (Report of the Congress of Archaeological 
Societies for the Year 1931, pp. 30-5). 

5 Curwen, Antiquity, i. 278. 


® Crawford, op. cit. pp. 8-10; Antiquity, i. 279. 7 Ibid. p. 287, 
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The historian who has felt, however uncertainly, something of 
the rhythm that successive invasions have sketched on the broad 
canvas of world history will approach this proposition of the 
archaeologist with surprise. Is it likely that invaders to whom 
the arts of husbandry were already known, and who, according 
to the demands of Dr. Curwen’s own argument, even possessed 
a more advanced agricultural technique,! abandoned the rich 
fields of the conquered to carve all their arable land out of the 
virgin forest ? The problems of institutional and cultural con- 
tinuity in the other lands of the Western Empire are still very 
uncertain ground, but that the barbarians came to settle on the 
areas that were under the plough in Roman times, with whatever 
different agricultural methods and ways of life, is no longer open 
to question.* 

It is a commonplace of archaeological distribution maps that 
they are apt to show the intensity of local antiquarian research 
rather than the density of settlement at any given period. The 
remains of ‘Celtic fields’ are no exception; they show that 
our knowledge of the plot-system is practically confined to the 
ridges, almost all of them over 400 feet, of Salisbury Plain, central 
Hampshire, and the Sussex Downs, with rare examples in the 
north of England. But this distribution map reveals another 
very interesting and important limitation. The archaeology of 
a field-system is the archaeology of the lynchet, and lynchets are 
formed only on sloping ground where the soil has a natural ten- 
dency, sometimes reinforced by human agency, to drift down 
hill. On level ground we could not expect to find the remains of 
lynchets, for none ever existed, and the turf balks that presumably 
divided the fields from one another could not survive any single 
act of subsequent cultivation. Even the lynchet, though of 
course infinitely more resistant to the plough, can be destroyed 
by the persistent efforts of later cultivators ; the perseverance of 


1 Curwen ascribes the introduction of the heavy plough to the Anglo-Saxons ; 
ibid. p. 280. 

2 On this see A. Dopsch, Die wirtschaftlichen u. sozialen Grundlagen der europdischen 
Kulturentwickelung, 2nd edn. 1923-4, i. 106 ff. I have discussed Dopsch’s methods and 
conclusions elsewhere, ‘The Problem of Roman Survivals in Germany’ (ante, 1. 577- 
605, 1935). The most useful summaries of the archaeological and other evidence for 
continuity of settlement in Germany will be found in R. Gradmann, ‘ Das mittel- 
europiische Landschaftsbild nach seiner geschichtlichen Entwicklung’ (Geogr. Zeit. 
vii. 361-77, 1901); Das landliche Siedelungswesen des Kénigreiches Wiirttemberg, esp. 
pp. 92 ff. (1912); Siiddeutschland, esp. i. 74 ff., 118 ff. (1931), where the literature of 
the subject is discussed in detail; Veeck, Die Alemannen in Wiirtemberg, pp. 115-27 
(1931); K. Schumacher, Siedelungs- u. Kulturgeschichte des Rheinlandes, ii. 321-31, 
and iii. 7 ff. (1925). On the geographical conditions which bring about continuity of 
settlement, see the interesting article of W. Czajka, ‘ Zur Kontinuitat des vorgeschicht- 
lichen Siedelungsraumes ’ (Mannus Zeit. xxiv. 109-16, 1932). It should also be noted 
that the German invasions caused a considerable increase in the population of the 
continental provinces of the Empire (cf. Dopsch, op. cit. i. 331). 
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the French peasant is in fact largely responsible for the paucity 
of direct evidence of early agriculture in France. Thus the plot- 
system, as we see it in the south of England to-day, is preserved 
in just those areas where circumstances have favoured its pre- 
servation—the slopes of downland that have since been given 
over to waste or pasture. 

The Ordnance Survey map of Roman Britain ' shows clearly 
that, south of the ‘highland zone’, the distribution of villages 
and villas follows what might be called a regional pattern ; there 
are certain areas in which villas predominate, and others in which 
the remains of villages are thickly spread with only here and 
there an isolated villa. The Celtic field-system, as it is at present 
traced on our maps, coincides with village areas. But what of 
the agriculture of the areas in which the villa and not the village 
is the characteristic unit of settlement, of the district round 
Yeovil, of the Cotswolds, of Oxfordshire and Kent? This is a 
question to which the archaeologist can give no direct answer. 
There are remains of some 500 villas, and perhaps as many still 
await discovery and excavation or are irreparably lost by building 
and road making. But no fields of villas have yet been discovered 
in England. 

There is fortunately a good deal of indirect evidence, which, 
though fragmentary in character and susceptible of very different 
explanation, does throw some light on the agriculture and economic 
function of Roman villas. It takes us into spheres of inquiry 
only distantly related to one another, such as methods of ploughing 
and the construction of ploughs, the situation of villas, the type 
of soil on which they are found, the size of the dependent popula- 
tion for which provision appears to have existed. Other such 
distantly related problems concern estimates of the area of the 
fields of villas, where these can be made, however tentatively, 
from the storage capacity of granaries; the evidence for the 
existence of great estates in Roman Britain and for the use of 
Roman land measurements ; medieval land measures and their 
possible relation to Roman arrangements ; analogies offered by 
the agrarian history of continental countries where the fate of the 
fundus is better known and Roman antecedents are sometimes 
recognizable under the protective colouring of feudal economic 
relationships. But before we attempt to reconstruct something 
of the agriculture of the villas by methods which are at best those 
of indirect inference, we must examine the direct archaeological 
evidence of strip agriculture, and see whether the characteristic 
components of the medieval open field can be pushed back into 
a pre-Saxon context. , 





1 Second edition, 1931. 
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Unlike the area of primary settlement, the majority of 
medieval fields have been under more or less continuous cultiva- 
tion, and they have suffered the vicissitudes of enclosure and of 
an ever-improving agricultural technique. Our few examples of 
datable early strips are nearly all found on the type of high ground 
and light soil associated with the existing remains of prehistoric 
plot settlements. The first evidence of pre-Saxon strips was pub- 
lished—without any explanation of its meaning—by Mr. Crawford 
himself in his air survey of Wessex : Combe Bisset Down, Overton, 
Combe Down (Enford), and Wuduburh.! Here are strips in what 
is obviously an Iron Age context, which closely resemble the 
Saxon acre in length and often also in breadth, and which have 
the general appearance of large ‘common fields’. At Combe 
Bisset Down and Wuduburh banks of earthworks of Iron Age type 
are carved out across the lynchets, and at Wuduburh, Halstatt 
pottery has been found at a depth of about 18 inches in strip 
lynchets of about 600 feet in length.2 But even more significant 
was the discovery in 1933 of strip lynchets about 700 feet long, 
contiguous with a number of ‘Celtic fields’ of chess-board 
pattern, on Twyford Down in Hampshire.* There, excavation of 
the lynchets of the plot-fields showed pottery of the Halstatt— 
La Téne I and II periods (c. 500-50 B.c.), whilst the lynchets of the 
strip-fields contained a significant amount of La Téne III (Belgic) 
pottery, some of it in association with an extremely important 
find—the coulter of a heavy plough. 

Here is sufficient positive evidence to prove that the strip 
existed in Britain as a unit, if not as a system, of cultivation some 
centuries before the Saxons left their German homes. It could 
perhaps be argued that these long fields are not prehistoric strip 
lynchets, but examples of the plot-system from which the trans- 
verse divisions running up and down hill have disappeared, for 
these are always less well-marked than the divisions which run 
parallel to the contours and which are formed by soil gravitation. 
To this argument, the answer is that divisions which are said to 
have ‘ disappeared ’ may equally well never have existed. In his 
classification of types of ‘ Celtic fields ’, Dr. Curwen has, indeed, 
placed in a category of their own field complexes in which, to use 
his own words, the transverse field boundaries are ‘ inferred ’.* 
Dr. Curwen’s table of the dimensions of the fields he explored on 


1 Wessex from the Air, pp. 124-44. 

* Dr. Clay’s report of his excavations at Wuduburh, ibid. pp. 134-5. 

*J. D. M. Stuart and J. M. Birkbeck, ‘ A Celtic Village on Twyford Down, Win- 
chester ’ (Proc. of the Hampshire Field Club, viii. 188-91, 1934). 

4 Antiquity, i. 275. A good example of this type of long Celtic field without 
transverse divisions can be seen on Crawford’s air photograph of Charlton Down, 
Wiltshire (Air Survey and Archaeology, plate V), from which Curwen (ubi supra, p, 276) 
reproduces a diagram plan, 
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the Sussex Downs shows that in the Jevington and Buckland 
Bank areas there are a number of fields, though not a very large 
number, that are 600 feet or more in length. But the existence 
of a high proportion of strips in an area that Dr. Curwen has 
taken to be an example of the plot-system ? is more strikingly 
illustrated by Dr. Hatt’s map of prehistoric fields on Byrsted 
Heath in Jutland.? There the ground has very little slope, and 
the fields are traced by the survival of turf balks ; and there a 
fairly large number of strips actually run at right angles to the 
contours, i.e. they are strips in a natural situation more favour- 
able to the survival in the form of slight lynchets of transverse 
divisions (if there ever were any) than to that of the longitudinal 
divisions which alone have survived and are shown on the map.‘ 
Dr. Hatt also describes a type of field (no. 3 in his classification) 
which ‘ is characterized by long, parallel rows of stones, separating 
the field-strips’.6 Finds of pottery have dated a number of 
examples of this type of field as belonging to the early Iron Age. 
Careful study will show that many of these prehistoric Danish 
fields are unlike the fields of Salisbury Plain either in shape or in 
size. They share with some of our English examples only their 
great age, and a tantalizing and bewildering irregularity. 

The remainder of the ‘direct’ evidence for pre-Saxon 
strips in Britain takes us into the ‘ Highland zone’, where, as 
Sir Cyril Fox has said, cultures are fused, not superimposed. 
Close to Housesteads fort, terraced cultivation can be seen on 
top of an earlier system of up-and-down lynchets also of strip 
variety.6 The terraces are later than the vallum, and though 
it had always been a fair inference that they went back to the 
period of occupation of the fort, archaeology can now definitely 
show both lynchet systems at Housesteads to be pre-Saxon.’ 
But, more imposing in their extent and more remarkable in 
character, are a number of areas of terraced cultivation in the 
form of strips sometimes as much as 1000 feet long—which were 
observed as early as the middle of last century in Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and in the southern uplands of Scotland. These 


1* Sussex Lynchets and their Field-ways ’ (Sussex Arch. Coll. \xiv. 49, 1923). 

2 Antiquity, vi. 393-8 (1932). 

*’Gudmund Hatt, ‘ Prehistoric Fields in Jylland (Jutland) ’, (Acta Archaeologica 
Copenhagen ii. 1931), plates VII-XI. 

* Hatt notes (ibid. p. 130) that the transverse divisions are often less well-marked 
than the longitudinal ones, suggesting (he says) a partition of such fields at some 
uncertain date. If such partitions did take place, an even larger proportion of these 
fields may have been strips than that which is evident from the map. 

5 Ibid. p. 121. 

* W. P. Hedley, ‘ Ancient Cultivations at Housesteads ’ (Antiquity, v. 351-4, 1931). 

* Arch. Aelian. sec. iv, ix. 225-6; xi. 186; ef: Collingwood in Economic Survey 
of the Roman Empire, iii. 73 (1937). 

® R. Eckford, ‘On certain Terrace Formations in the South of Scotland and on 
the English side of the Border’ (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 1xxi. 107-20, 1937); W. W. T. 
Hannah, ‘ The Romanno Terraces ’ (ibid. Ixv. 388-98, 1930-1), 
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well-marked lynchets are found on steep hill-sides facing south 
or west, and sometimes at an altitude as great as 1000 feet. A 
number of them are reported to be in association with ‘ hill-forts ’ 
or, in one case at least, at Askham, with a Cumberland native 
settlement.1 Now that a fair number of these areas, particularly 
those in the Cheviots, have been photographed from the air,? 
and the agronomic explanation of their origin is generally accepted, 
it has become important to fit them into the picture—such as it 
is—of prehistoric and early medieval agriculture. There is room 
here for much detailed field work: but there exists already just 
one piece of evidence, in itself small but significant, on which it 
is perhaps safe to hazard a generalization. At Torwoodlea in 
Selkirkshire such a complex of strip lynchets is in association 
with a broch, which has yielded a considerable amount of Flavian 
pottery. According to the doctrines at present held, the broch- 
builders and the culture of the Northumberland forts may 
originally have come from the north as the result of a Hallstatt 
invasion of the coast of Aberdeen. There may be a point d’appui 
for connecting the introduction of a form of strip agriculture with 
the late Bronze Age invasions, a conclusion which, moreover, 
would be consistent with the results of the Wuduburh excava- 
tions. But Torwoodlea does not necessarily take us back farther 
than the first century A.D., and we should not, of course, be 
justified in assuming that all the primitive strip cultivations found 
in the Border counties belong to what we may call the ‘ Torwoodlea 
culture’. Saxon influence might explain some of them, and 
again many of the lynchet areas in the Cheviots are so poorly 
demarcated that they can only be described as ‘ areas of cultiva- 
tion ’. 


II 


These scattered remains of strips and plots, inconclusive as 
their evidence is in so many respects, are all that the archaeology 
of the lynchet can at present tell us of pre-Saxon agriculture in 
England. In marked contrast to the system of square plots 
which Mr. Crawford and Dr. Curwen have traced on the light 
soils of the downlands in the south of England, it will be seen that 
there are a number, though not a very large number, of strip 
cultivations, which, superficially at least, bear the stamp of open- 
field agriculture. 

1 Trans. Cumb. and West. Ant. and Arch. Soc. N.S. xxxv. 61-5 (1935). 

? These photographs have unfortunately not been published. 

% James Curle in Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. Ixvi. (1931-2), pp. 290, 342, 367; cf. 
V. Gordon Childe in Proc. Preh. Soc. N.S. ii. 235 (1935). I am at a loss to know why 
Professor Gordon Childe describes these lynchets as ‘ Keltic Fields’, Prehistory of 
Scotland, p. 224 (1935). ‘A fair average length is 250 yards’ (Eckford, op. cit. 
p- 110). I have confirmed these measurements. 

*'V. Gordon Childe, Prehistory of Scotland, pp. 187-9. 
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Now a change from one system of agriculture to another is 
obviously the function of a cultural change, or, conversely, a 
revolution in agricultural technique may set a cultural change 
on the way. There are a number of reasons for pointing to the 
discovery of the heavy plough as constituting just such a revolu- 
tion. From prehistoric times until the Industrial Revolution 
two main types of plough have been in use.! The light plough, 
the Mediterranean aratrum (French ‘ araire’ and Celtic ‘ arad ’), 
a word of Indo-Germanic origin, is simply a digging stick attached 
to a beam which is drawn through the ground by (usually) two 
oxen.? It scratches a shallow furrow in the ground, but cannot 
turn a sod, and hence, in order to bring the land into good tilth 
with such an instrument, it is always necessary to cross-plough 
the land in two or more directions. Cross-ploughing supposes a 
field roughly square in shape, in order that the plough-team may 
be turned at regular intervals when ploughing in either direction. 
The aratrum is thus the instrument of the Roman jugum and of 
plot agriculture in general. Such an instrument, drawn by two 
oxen, is shown in the earliest existing illustrations of tillage in 
Europe—the rock drawings of Sweden and the Maritime Alps.* 
The aratrum is also the characteristic instrument of agriculture 
in the south of France, where strip-fields never penetrated and 
plots have been in existence since an uncertain but ancient date,‘ 
it is in use to-day, in most Mediterranean countries and among 
the Aryan races of the Punjab,5 as well as in Persia and 
Afghanistan.® 

The appearance of the heavy plough, first chronicled, in a 
passage now unfortunately corrupt, by Pliny in the first century 
A.D.”, disposed of the necessity of cross-ploughing. It was fitted 
with a coulter which cut the line of the furrow and a mould- 
board to turn over a furrow slice and pulverize the earth, and the 
whole contrivance was assisted by a pair of wheels.? Its con- 
siderable size and weight required a plough-team of at least four, 
and usually eight oxen. This plough, stated by Pliny to be of 


1The standard work on ploughs and their history is now that of Paul Leser, 
Entstehung und Verbreitung des Pfluges (1931). But see also Curwen, Antiquity, 
i. 261-89. 

* Cf. Virgil, Eclogues, ii. 66: ‘ aratra iugo referunt suspensa iuvenci ’. 

* See Oscar Almgren, Nordische Felszeichnungen als religidse Urkunden, pp. 109-12 
(1934); Paul Leser, Hntstehung und Verbreitung des Pfluges (1931), pp. 174, 267, 
and plates VII and XII; M. C. Burkitt, ‘Rock Carvings in the Maritime Alps’, 
Antiquity, iii. 157 and 160 (1929). 

*M. Bloch, Les Caractéres originaux de Vhistoire rurale frangaise, pp. 57 ff. (1931). 

5 Trevaskis, The Punjab To-day, p. 319. 

® My own observation. 

? Pliny, Nat. Hist. xviii. 48. 


® Orwin, op. cit. p. 12 and pp. 31 ff., points out that it is not the addition of wheels 


that fundamentally distinguishes the heavy plough from the ‘scratch plough’, but 
that of the mould-board, 








sh. 
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Rhaetian origin, was characteristic of medieval English and 
German agriculture,’ and it is still in use in those areas in the 
north of France where strip agriculture was, or is still, practised.* 
The wheeled plough is now generally accepted as the product of 
the northern plains, as opposed to the Mediterranean aratrum, 
which was better adapted to small and angular corn-plots in hilly 
countries. 

The strip, therefore, is the product of a plough which, owing 
to its superior mechanism, obviates cross-ploughing. But there 
is another reason why the furrow traced by the wheel-plough 
should be longer than that of the plot. A team of eight oxen 
could draw the plough for a much greater distance before requiring 
that breathing space which the ploughman uses to reverse the 
plough and begin another furrow. It would be, it is true, unwise 
to dogmatize on the connexion between heavy plough and strip- 
fields. For both the caruca and the aratrum are generic types 
with many local variants, and there is some evidence that the 
Roman aratrum was on occasion fitted with a coulter and a 
mould-board.* Further, to suppose that the heavy plough every- 
where drove out its more primitive predecessor would be quite 
contrary to the facts, for there are districts in Central Europe 
where the Hackenpflug and primitive agricultural practices have 
survived to this day. But in general it is clear that, sooner or 
later—the ‘ time lag ’ is of course an uncertain factor—far-reaching 
social and economic changes must follow in the wake of the heavy 
plough. It pre-supposes co-operative effort, for few peasants 
would have sufficient oxen for a large team; two oxen were, 
we know, the usual endowment of the English virgate, and in 
Domesday Book only about half as many ploughs are listed as 

1 The eight-ox plough is the basis of the Domesday Book statistics: Maitland, 
Domesday Book and Beyond, p. 377, and K. Rhamm, Grosshufen der Nordgermanen, 
p. 182 (1905). The carucate (from caruca) was in use in early England as the measure 
of land assumed to be the area that a plough could cover in a season ; cf. also Laws of 
Wales (ed. Owen, 1832), Ven. Code, xxii and xxiv. Two medieval iron coulters are 
preserved in the London Museum, and are reproduced by Karslake (Antiquaries Journal, 
xiii, pl. LX XVIII, 1933). 

? Bloch, op. cit. pp. 49 ff. 

® Virgil appears to describe something of the kind when speaking of agriculture at 
his native Mantua, Georg. i. 69-175. But I cannot agree with Karslake (op. cit. p. 456) 
that this passage refers to a genuine heavy plough. Gow (‘The Ancient Plough’, 
Jour. of Hell. Stud. xxxiv. 274, 1914) has shown that it is most improbable that Virgil’s 
plough had wheels. The bronze models of Roman ploughs found at Cologne and now 
in the Museum at Cologne and in the Municipal Museum at Mainz, are fitted with 
mould-boards but not with a coulter. Light wheel-ploughs are in use to-day in parts 
of Lombardy ; cf. R. Braungardt, Siidgermanen, i. 796 (1914). A carving of a wheel- 
plough can be seen on the medieval bronze doors of the Church of St. Zeno at Verona. 

‘In the same way, although the horse-ploughing team is only found in the north 
of Europe, roughly speaking in those countries in which the strip is usual, horses and 
ox teams are still found together, in many places in Germany and in France; ef. 


E. Hahn, ‘ Pferde als Pfluggespann’ (Brandenburgia, xxxiv. 23-30, 1925), and in Marie 
Andree-Esyn Festchr., Munich, 1928, pp. 90-2. 
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peasants... The heavy plough leads in fact not only to the strip, 
but to the open-field or Gewannflur and to the subjection of 
the individual to the rules of an agricultural community, aptly 
expressed by the German word Flurzwang. To carry the argu- 
ment a stage further, we might say that, since the existence of 
communal husbandry with its aggregated settlements and its 
well-established local organization made a significant contribution 
to the growth of the manor, strip agriculture is perhaps, in a 
distant way, the parent of feudal economic relationships. In 
Kent, which was in the middle ages the country of the hamlet, 
the isolated farm and the rectangular plot, the manor was not 
the product of organic growth; feudal relationships were the 
artificial result of the necessities of government.” 

If these social and economic connotations of strip agriculture be 
recognized, it is of paramount historical importance to determine 
which of the many invasions of Britain that took place between 
the late Bronze Age and the early Anglo-Saxon period introduced 
strip agriculture into England as a function of a cultural change. 
These chronological limits to our inquiry are suggested on the one 
hand by the strips of Wuduburh, and on the other by the references 
to the open-field system in Anglo-Saxon documents, the oldest of 
which is probably that in the laws of Ine.2 The English investi- 
gator who has exhausted our own scanty and somewhat baffling 
‘direct ’ evidence must next turn to the continental distribution 
map of plots, ploughs, and strips, and put his pieces, as it were, on 
the European chequer-board of prehistoric and Vélkerwanderung 
cultural movements. 


III 


Outside the British Isles examples of plot agriculture that 
admit of prehistoric dating are confined to Holland, Jutland, and 
Sweden. M. Bloch has, it is true, shown that the plot is char- 
acteristic of old French agriculture in the south and west of Gaul, 
and also in Brittany (where it is almost certainly the result of 
Celtic survivals), and in Normandy (the result of Scandinavian 
settlement). But the materials for his ingenious reconstruction 
of old agrarian forms are at the earliest medieval ; and tempting 
as it is to assume that the limits of modern strip agriculture in 
France mark the boundary of that more intensive Teutonic 


1 Vinogradoff, English Village Society in the XIth Century, p. 184 (1911). 

* J. E. A. Jolliffe, Pre-Feudal England : The Jutes (1932). Miss Mihlfeld, in the 
introduction to her edition of the Survey of the Manor of Wye (1937), has produced 
some evidence to question Mr. Jolliffe’s main thesis, and to bring Kent into the orbit of 
the open-field system. But much more detailed work of this kind will be required to 
substantiate Miss Mihlfeld’s generalizations, for Mr. Jolliffe built, with earlier materials, 
on the broad foundation laid by Gray. 


3 Cap. 42. * Bloch, op. cit. 58 ff., pp. 210 ff. 
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cultural penetration which might have imposed a new field- 
system, we are dealing here with inference and not with direct 
evidence. We should be assuming a perfect continuity in the 
areas of settlement, from prehistoric to modern times, a supposi- 
tion which may well be disproved if French archaeologists, who 
have as yet paid little attention to agronomic research, were to 
discover the existence of abandoned areas of primary settlement such 
as our own Salisbury Plain. As a matter of fact, a beginning has 
been made in this direction by Mr. C. E. Stevens, who has mapped 
in the Vosges a system of fields marked by lynchets reinforced 
by walls of stones evidently removed from the path of the plough 
by ancient cultivators.1_ These fields, which are shown to be in 
association with a settlement of late La Téne type, are situated on 
hills now covered with grass or forest, and at an altitude of 3000 
feet. But the results of Mr. Stevens’ examination are not at all 
what one would expect from an apparently typical area of prim- 
ary settlement. It discloses a complex of fields which are much 
larger than our English ‘ Celtic fields’. They suggest communal 
agriculture rather than the individual property that we can in 
general tentatively connect with the small plot, and Mr. Stevens 
suggests that these fields and their associated settlement are an 
indefinite and archaic form of the Gewanndorf. The only direct 
evidence that we so far possess of prehistoric agriculture in Gaul 
must therefore be classed, however tentatively, with the remains 
that we have of early strip cultivations. 

The Dutch, Danish, and Swedish evidence of plot agriculture 
goes back to the early Iron Age, or even to the late Bronze Age. 
The fields surrounded by stone walls that Dr. Stenberger has 
traced on the island of Oland are separated from one another by 
paths along which the cattle used to reach the pasture.? These 
corn-plots, which are scattered and often independent of one 
another, are the remains of an agriculture that was still only an 
appendage of a pastoral economic system. We shall not be far 
wrong if we suppose, from the evidence before us, that agriculture 
in Oland began when each householder carved a small plot out 
of the pasture or waste, surrounded it with a wall of stones 
cleared from this little field, and cultivated ic for his own use as 
a shepherd might now grow vegetables in his back garden. It is 
therefore not surprising that the archaeological evidence should 
show, both in Denmark and in Sweden, that the Hinzelhof is the 
chief unit of settlement before the Vélkerwanderung period.2 But 

1C. E. Stevens, ‘Un Etablissement celtique & la Croix de Hengstberg’ (Revue 
Archéologique, ix. 161-72, 1937). 

* Stenberger, Oland Unter Aldre Jéarndldern, p. 112 (1933). 

3 See Sophus Muller, Vendsyssel-Studier, i. 261 ff. (1911); H. W. Ahlmann, ‘Om 
Lagbundenhet i Bebyggelsen ’ ( Ymer, xlvii. 1927), pp. 140 ff.; H. Kjaer, Vor Oldtids- 


mindesmaerker, pp. 36 ff., 189 ff. (1925); E. Arup in Dénische Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
ed. A. Nielsen (1933). 
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as a matter of fact we now know that the Hinzelhof was also the 
feature of Scandinavian settlement after the convulsions of the 
Vélkerwanderung and after the population had shifted from the 
areas of primary settlement.’ In Scandinavia the village was 
the product of a gradual aggregation of single units of settlement 
as also of their progressive subdivision. It has recently been 
proved that the Danish Bol or Hufenverfassung, so far from going 
back to prehistoric origins, grew up after the Vélkerwanderung. 
It is in fact the artificial result of a medieval assessment.? The 
Danish Gewannflur, like the strips of the Sonnensystem in Sweden, 
first chronicled in the provincial laws of the thirteenth century,’ 
is the product of communal agriculture, and Flurzwang first ap- 
pears when all the available land has been taken into cultivation, 
when tillage, in short, has become intensive instead of extensive. 
Assuming that the plots that Dr. Stenberger laid bare corre- 

spond to a somewhat more primitive stage than the plot system 
of Salisbury Plain, the main outline of Scandinavian Siedelungs- 
geschichte would appear, at first sight, to reveal some striking 
parallels to that of Britain as it is presented by Mr. Crawford and 
Dr. Curwen. There is the same distinction between areas of 
primary settlement with their prehistoric agriculture of irregular 
plots, apparently characteristic of a society still developing out 
of pastoral beginnings, and there are later the same aggregated 
settlements with a communal agriculture of strips, knocked into 
a rough and ready system of assessment that gives us more than 
a hint of big proprietors and dependent tenants. We might even 
find a further parallel between the ‘highland zones’ of Wales 
and Norway. In Norway geographical conditions, which re- 
stricted the possible area of cultivation, caused the Hinzelhof to 
survive as the typical form of settlement down to the eighteenth 
century :‘ hence the continuity into modern times of Norwegian 
corn-plots that can be shown to date from the later Iron Age 
(say from the beginning of our era). The antiquity of Welsh 
medieval corn-plots is possibly open to question. But in these 
Norwegian isolated settlements—and here is the real parallel with 
Wales—a species of gavelkind brought about the partition of 

1See P. Lauridsen, ‘Om gamle danske Landsbyformer’ (Aard. f. Nordisk Old- 
kyndy og historie, 1896, pp. 97 ff.); S. Passarge, Landschaft u. Kulturentwickelung in 
unserem Klima, esp. pp. 101 ff. (1922); S. Aakjaer, ‘ Bosaettelse og Bebyggelses- 
former’ (Bidrag til bondesamfundets historie, ii. 130 f. (1933)); K. Wihrer, Beitrage 
zur Gltesten Agrargeschichte des germanischen Nordens, pp. 58 ff. (1935). 

2 See the very important article of H. Larsen, ‘ Nogle Opslysninger og Bemarkninger 
om danske Landsbyer ’ (Aarb. f. Nord. Oldk. 1918, pp. 219 ff.). 

3’ The Sonnensystem was indeed probably introduced into Sweden from Germany 
and Denmark. See John Frodin, ‘ Den nord-och mellansvenska byns organisations- 
former och upplésning ’ (Bidrag til bondesamfundets historie, ii. 15-16, 1933). 

4Cf. A. W. Brogger, ‘Sigd, lja og snidill; av det norske jordbruks ophav’ 


(Bidrag til bondesamfundets historie, i. 661, 1933). 
5 §. Hasund, ‘ Korndyrkingi i Noreg i eldre tid’ (ibid. i. 171). 
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holdings into such a multiplicity of scattered parcels that com- 
munal agriculture, of a kind that is strikingly similar to runrig and 
rundale, of necessity came into being.! 

The earliest datable evidence of strip agriculture comes from 
the low and marshy land to the north of Bremen. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Zeven, Dr. H. Miiller-Brauel had observed, over a 
period of years, how typical rows of regular hogsback strips 
(Hochicker) were being systematically levelled out and destroyed 
by the steam plough.? On the top of some of these strips, he 
reports, were barrows which previous excavation had shown to be 
of early Bronze Age or even neolithic date, and one of the strips 
contained a Bronze Age urn which would have been knocked to 
pieces by the plough if the land had since been under cultivation. 
This evidence, if it is accepted at all, is incontrovertible proof of 
the existence of the heavy plough in North Germany about three 
thousand years ago. Unfortunately the accidental way in which 
these fields came to light in the path of a modern plough deprives 
the sceptical investigator of an opportunity of re-examining the 
site ; and until a systematic investigation of unploughed districts 
in the Bremen area has been made, where traces of Hochécker 
possibly still exist in a datable context, the Zeven evidence will 
be accepted with caution,’ for the history of attempts to date the 
remains of Hochicker is a difficult chapter, especially in Bavaria, 
where evidence similar to that reported from Zeven was later 
proved to be based on unscientific archaeological deduction. 
More certain evidence of early strip cultivation comes from the 
excavations at Hodorf-an-der-Stér, to the east of the Elbe estuary 
in Schleswig-Holstein, although this takes us no further back 
than the latest La Téne period. Here a number of complexes of 
strips between 600 and 900 feet in length, arranged in patterns 
which have the appearance of a medieval Gewannflur, surround 
two or three La Téne settlements. They are well-demarcated 
islands in a country-side mapped out with the square or rect- 
angular blocks of straight strips typical of an area of Frisian 
colonization. 

The Bavarian Hochdcker, so common in the neighbourhood of 
Munich, are now mostly covered by forest, and attempts have been 

1K. Wihrer, op. cit. pp. 63, 99, with bibliography. 

* H. Miiller-Brauel, ‘ Vorgeschichtliche Ackerfelder zwischen Elbe und Weser’ 
(Mannus Zeitsch. xviii. 184-9, 1926). 

* Renewed and systematic research in the Zeven area is very desirable. The 
Director of the Landes-Museum in Hanover, Professor Jacob-Friesen, informs me 
that nothing has been done in this direction since the appearance of Miiller-Brauel’s 
paper in 1926. 

‘The results of the excavations at Hodorf-an-der-Stér, which were made in the 
summer of 1936, have not yet been published. I am indebted to Dr. Jankuhn of the 


University of Kiel and Dr. Kersten of the Vorgeschichtliches Museum in Kiel for 
detailed explanation of the excavations and their results. 
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made to attach a prehistoric date to some of the camplexes by 
showing that they were covered by forest at the time of the 
Bavarian invasion. To this end the evidence of medieval maps 
and charters, place-names and botanical data, have been drawn 
upon, often with dubious results.1_ Archaeological investigation, 
which for a long time purported to establish a Bronze Age date,? 
now offers the general conclusion that wherever pre-Roman or 
Roman objects are found they nearly always ante-date the 
Hochicker, and that the strips lie on the top of Bronze Age barrows 
and not vice versa.* Though there is here still much systematic 
work to be done, it is unlikely that it will be possible to establish 
the existence of pre-\/6lkerwanderung strip agriculture in Bavaria, 
as has been done at Hodorf for the first century B.c., and at 
Zeven for an even earlier period. 

The ‘ direct ’ evidence can at present tell us no more about the 
origin of strip cultivation in Germany. But the path that recent 
research in German Siedelungsgeschichte has followed invites a 
consideration of our problem from another angle. It has been 
shown that the antiquity of the Gewanndorf, even in the areas in 
which it is the typical medieval form of settlement, is open to 
question. In the Rhineland and in Westphalia, the Hinzelhof, 
with its small block fields, is in fact often the parent of the open- 
field village. In Westphalia, which Meitzen took to be the home 
of the Einzelhof, and a land in which the Germans had taken over 
the scattered settlements of the Celts,> there are not only, of course, 
no traces of Celtic settlement, but there are many villages which 
can be shown to be the product of the division or aggregation of 
single settlements. But yet more interesting, the peculiar West- 
phalian Eschflur, a smaller member of the Gewannflur family with 
scattered parcels more unequal in size, is characteristic of the 
area of primary settlement, the area where prehistoric finds 
abound.? The Eschflur appears in fact to be an intermediate 

1F. Ohlenschlager, ‘ Die Hochickerfrage’ (Altbayer. Monatsheft, 1911, Heft 5). 
The results of this work were summarized in Mannus Zeit. iv. (1912), 344. 

* Julius Naue, Die Bronzezeit in Oberbayern, pp. 56 ff. (1908); R. Braungardt, Die 
Siidgermanen, ii. 503-95 (1914), gives a list of Bavarian Hochdcker sites and a detailed 
account of the older archaeological evidence. 

Cf. Hoops’ Reallexikon, article ‘ Hochicker’, by Christian Frank, where the 
literature of the subject is given (1915). The same author’s Die Hochdcker 
(Sonderheft of Deutsche Gaue, 1912) is still the standard work on the subject. I am, 
however, indebted to Professor Hans Zeiss and Professor P. Reinecke of Munich 
for the information that local Bavarian research (most of it unpublished) has in 


the last few years provided further illustrations of and support for Christian Frank’s 
conclusions. 

4See F. Steinbach, ‘Gewanndorf und Einzelhof’ (Hist. Aufsdtze f. Aloys Schulte 
(1927), pp. 56 ff.), and the very important work of A. Hémberg, Die Entstehung der 
westdeutschen Flurformen, 1935, esp. pp. 27 ff. 

5 Meitzen, op. cit. ii. 53 ff. 

® R. Martigny, ‘ Hof und Dorf in Altwestfalen ’ (Forsch. zur deutschen. Landes- u, 
Volksk. xxiv. 1926), pp. 261 ff. 
7 Ibid. p. 290; Hémberg, op. cit. p. 39. 
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stage in the evolution from single settlements to communal 
village, and it invites comparison, on the one hand with the 
fields in the Vosges that Mr. Stevens has discovered, and on the 
other with our own strip-fields lying in irregular blocks at 
Wuduburh and Twyford Down. 

The appraisal of archaeological material, so long neglected by 
students of forms of settlement and of their geographical distribu- 
tion, has recently given to research on German Siedelungsgeschichte 
a wider meaning. In general it is now clear that the Hinzelhof, like 
other types of settlement, is less the product of particular peoples 
or periods (as Meitzen thought) than the result of the physical 
configuration of the district in which it is found. This is particu- 
larly the case in periods in which human life, tillage and pasture 
were confined to clearings, ridges, or river banks surrounded by 
forest. In South Germany the average area of a Gewanndorf 
is more than twice that of the hamlet (Weiler), which itself is 
usually a group of contiguous Hinzelhéfe1_ In Upper Bavaria, 
round Salzburg, for instance, in an area in which Roman names 
are scattered among the -ing and -heim names of early German 
settlement, villages with open fields are intermixed with others 
having fields in the form of square and angular plots, often of 
inconsiderable size. There is no visible connexion between any 
known classification of place-names and the distribution of the 
various types of settlement. On the other hand, these do appear 
to be determined by the general configuration of the ground.? 

From the fragmentary archaeological evidence that we have 
just considered, we might therefore suppose that, just as, in the 
middle ages, two main types of settlement existed side by side, 
sometimes indeed changing organically from one type to the other, 
so, in prehistoric times, two parallel systems of agriculture may 
have existed, the one based on the strip and the other on the 
plot. But we must now consider an important counterpart of 
the remains of prehistoric fields, specimens of prehistoric ploughs, 
for a plough or the coulter of a plough found in a datable context 
may be the key to a system of agriculture, traces of which no 
longer appear on the ground. 

Four wooden ploughs which have a well-authenticated claim 
to a prehistoric date are in existence in Germany or Scandinavia, 
and there are four others which demand consideration on less 
definite archaeological grounds. In the first category are (1) the 
plough found in 1927 near Walle, close to the Ems estuary in 
East Frisia, which is now in the Museum at Hanover,* and which 


1 Gradmann, Siiddeutschland, i. 118 (1931); cf. Martigny, op. cit. p. 296; Hémberg, 
op. cit. p. 9. 

? Barger, ‘The Problem of Roman Survivals in Germany’ (ante, 1. 603, 1935). 

3K. H. Jacob-Friesen, ‘ Der alteste Pflug der Welt’ (Natur und Volk, lxv. 83-91, 
1934). W. la Baume, ‘ Die vorgeschichtliche Pfluge’ (Blatter f. deut. Vorgesch., 
Danzig, xi. 1937), p. 3. 
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pollen analyses have variously dated from 2500 to 1000 B.c.; 
(2) the plough found in 1823 at Dabergotz, forty miles north-west 
of Berlin in Brandenburg, and now in the Museum of Neuruppin,? 
which was until recently incorrectly associated with Stone Age 
finds ; (3) the plough found at Déstrup in Jutland, and now in 
the Copenhagen Museum ;* and (4) the plough found in 1911 at 
Svarvarbo, fifty miles north of Stockholm, and now in the 
Museum at Upsala.‘ The ploughs which are less certainly pre- 
historic are (1) that found in 1858 at Papau (Papowo), in the 
Weichsel valley (in what was formerly East Prussia and now the 
Polish Corridor) and which is in the Museum at Thorn (Torun) ; > 
(2) the plough found in 1928 at Weburg (Wiewiorken), also in 
East Prussia, and now in the Museum at Graudenz (Grudziadz) ; ° 
and (3) and (4) the ploughs from Témmerby and Villersé in 
Jutland, which were found at the end of last century, and have 
since been in the Copenhagen Museum.’ These last two ploughs, 
for which a prehistoric date has only recently been claimed, need 
not detain us here: if they were prehistoric, their importance 
would be considerable, for they have mould-boards and are of a 
design which assumes the existence of wheels (now lost); but 
they are of a type common in Jutland in the nineteenth century, 
and, apart from a pollen analysis, no shred of evidence attests 
their antiquity. The distribution map of the remaining ploughs 
covers Sweden, Jutland, Brandenburg, East Prussia, and Frisia— 
the Germanic north where we have the remains of both prehistoric 
strips and plots. These ploughs are all of a similar simple design. 
They belong to the family of the araire and the arad, they were 
made of two pieces of bent wood, and they scratched the soil 
without turning a sod. The similarity of these ploughs (if 


1 The value of pollen analysis depends on the circumstances in which the plough is 
found, and on whether the analysis can establish the presence of any datable peculi- 
arities. It is in particular difficult, if not impossible, to attach a date to pollen spectra 
clinging to the plough if, as so often happens, the diagrammatical and stratigraphical 
positions of the pollen are unknown. The first examinations of the soil of the site at 
Walle (Ber. d. deutsch Botan. Ges. liv. Heft 9, 811-18, 1935, and ibid. liv. Heft 1, 1936) 
claimed to establish a date as early as 2500 B.c. A new analysis, the results of which 
Professor Schwantes will shortly publish in a further volume of his Vorgeschichte 
Schleswig-Holsteins, will place this plough in the later Bronze Age. 

*La Baume, op. cit. p. 7, and also Prahist. Zeitsch. xxiii. (1932), 273-6; Leser, 
op. cit. pp. 138 ff. 

3 La Baume, op. cit. p. 12; Leser, op. cit. pp. 171 ff.; pollen analysis has recently 
assigned this plough to the early Iron Age (Acta Archaeologica Copenhagen, v. 200, 
1934). 

4La Baume, op. cit. p. 14; H. Larsen, Upplands fornm. for tidskrift, xliii. 85 ff. 
(1931); R. Jirlow, ibid. xlv. 1 (1935). 

5 Leser, op. cit. p. 138; La Baume, op. cit. p. 5. 

°K. Maszyuski, Kultura Iudowa Slowian, i. 148, Krakow, 1929; La Baume, op. 
cit. p. 6. F 

* The pollen analysis of these two ploughs claims to place them in the Iron Age 
(Steenberg in Aarb. f. Nord. Oldk., 1936, pp. 130 ff., and Acta Archaeologica Copenhagen, 
vii. 244 ff.); but see La Baume, op. cit. p. 6. 
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allowance be made for the absence of mould-boards) to the 
Roman plough models in the Cologne and Mainz museums and 
to the Hunspflug of the Rhineland has already been pointed out.! 

Two important though negative facts emerge from a considera- 
tion of this material. In the first place, no heavy ploughs or 
coulters have been discovered in North Germany or Scandinavia 
to which a date anterior to the later middle ages can be attached.? 
Secondly, no traces of ancient plot agriculture have been found in 
North Germany, either in those areas from which the specimens 
of the prehistoric arad have come or elsewhere, although conditions 
suitable to their survival and similar to those of the heaths of 
Jutland exist in several districts.* We have in fact traces of 
prehistoric strips, but no heavy ploughs; and prehistoric light 
ploughs, but no traces of corresponding plots. The accidents of 
survival and of archaeological investigation may account for 
these facts, but it is our duty here to take the evidence as we 
find it and to attempt some explanation. 

It is known that a digging-stick can, with an infinite expendi- 
ture of human labour, perform the work of a heavy plough. It 
turns the sod and traces a narrow and somewhat irregular furrow 
without the necessity of ‘ cross-digging ’. Such an instrument is 
still in use in the Western Highlands of Scotland, the cashrom,‘ 
and it is, of course, the parent of the araire. The adaptation of 
the primitive digging-stick to use with a yoke of oxen would not 
entirely drive the manual tool out of use, any more than the 
heavy plough everywhere superseded its less efficient predecessor. 
Irregular strip cultivations, particularly those of a length which 
exceed the ordinary performance of the heavy plough, may 
perhaps be attributed to the digging-stick. We could tentatively 
put in this category the type of Iron Age fields in Jutland which 
are marked by stone walls, though hardly those strips which 
occur among plots and irregular fields in extensive complexes 
such as that of Byrsted Heath, where we may suppose that 
ploughs of the arad type (such as that found at Déstrup) were at 


1 Leser, op. cit. pp. 89 and 173. 

2T am indebted to the Curators of a number of museums in North Germany, the 
Rhineland, Denmark, Sweden, and Norway for answering my inquiries on the subject 
of early ploughs in their collections. The University Museum in Oslo contains a 
number of simple arads to which dates between a.p. 600 and 1050 are ascribed (cf. 
the Forer, pp. 94 ff.). The State Museum in Stockholm possesses four iron plough- 
shares of the fifth or sixth centuries A.D. 

31 have made a vain search in the Liineburger Heide district south of Hamburg. 
In the Black Forest I have found the remains of walls which appear, at first sight, to 
be similar to those which surround the La Téne cultivations mapped by Mr. Stevens in 
the Vosges. Further investigations may possibly establish the parallel: but that fields 
of this type should exist in the Black Forest in topographical conditions very similar 
to the Vosges could hardly cause surprise. 

“ Curwen, Antiquity, i. 277. See also the article ‘ Plogen’, by Hilmar Stigum, in 
Bidrag til bondesamfundets historie, i. (1933). 
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work. Some of the Cheviot ‘open-field’ cultivations may be 
explained by the use of the digging-stick, possibly even Wuduburh ; 
but hardly the large fields of the Vosges, so close to the land where 
the heavy plough was supposed to have been discovered, nor 
Twyford Down with its coulter, nor the regular terraces of 
Torwoodlea, nor the Bronze Age Hochédcker of Zeven, nor the La 


Téne Hochécker of Hodorf. The very interesting researches of Pro- - 


fessor Schmieder ! have shown that in Mexico, before the Spanish 
conquest, where the copper hoe and in some districts only a 
wooden digging-stick (which incidentally long held their ground 
against the plough that was introduced by the Spaniards) were 
the instruments of cultivation, a communal agriculture of open 
fields and long strips was practised, which, even to the distribution 
of the tenants’ parcels over a number of fields, presents an 
astonishing similarity to the Gewanndorf. But it is, of course, 
impossible to press this remarkable parallel into the service of 
explaining the existence of prehistoric open-field cultivations in 
countries where we know the digging-stick had already been 
converted into a form of plough. The digging-stick can in fact 
only account for an indefinite proportion of the prehistoric strips 
with which we have been dealing. Byrsted Heath makes the 
use of the heavy plough in Northern Europe in the early Iron 
Age probable, and the Zeven Hochiicker, with their considerable 
areas of regular ribbed cultivation, must, if we accept the archae- 
ologist’s chronology, make its existence certain in the Bronze Age. 
The absence of evidence of prehistoric plot agriculture in North 
Germany may speak not only for a continuity in the areas of 
cultivation from prehistoric times, an assumption that has some 
foundation in the general archaeological evidence, but also for the 
antiquity of the heavy plough, which may at a very early date 
have re-shaped and obliterated the traces of the small fields 
that we must associate with the primitive ploughs, a number of 
which, as we have seen, have been dug out of the North German 
marshes. 

In the area of Roman occupation in Germany, more numerous 
remains of ancient ploughs have survived than in the North. It 
can cause us little surprise that here, in countries closely linked to 
Rhaetia, besides iron ploughshares ? and models of Mediterranean 
ploughs (usually improved by the addition of mould-boards),® 
there are abundant traces that the heavy plough was at work in 
the Roman period. Coulters, of such weight and size that they 
could only have been fitted to a genuine heavy plough on wheels, 


1 Oscar Schmieder, ‘ The Settlements of the Tzapotec and Mije Indians, State of 
Oaxaca, Mexico’ (University of California Publications in Geography, 1930). 

2 There are specimens of iron ploughshares of Roman date in the Museums of 
Mainz, Cologne, and Bonn. 
3 In the Central Museum at Mainz and in the Museum at Cologne. 
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have been found on both sides of the Rhine.! It is significant 
that they come both from the regions to the east of the Rhine, 
where there were extensive imperial domains (salius) with possibly 
a trace of centuriation,? small farms laid out on a regular pattern, 
but no luxury villas ; and from the regions adjoining Gaul where 
luxury villas and large isolated farms are found by the dozen. 
If we turn to Bavaria (Noricum), however, we can but record the 
fact that no prehistoric or Roman ploughs or parts of ploughs 
have been discovered.® 


IV 


In the present state of our knowledge, the continental evidence 
that we have discussed—the existing traces of prehistoric fields 
and the remains of the implements with which they were tilled— 
is perhaps sufficient to support the conclusion that two systems 
of agriculture, one based on the plot and the other on the strip, 
existed, both in the Roman Province of Germany and in the 
Germanic North, at least a century or two before the appearance 
of the heavy plough was chronicled by Pliny. The parallel exist- 
ence of the two systems on Byrsted Heath, the anomaly of strip 
agriculture in an area of primary settlement such as the Vosges, 
the survival of a primitive plough (that of Walle) from the very 
area where the archaeologist has assigned a Bronze Age date to 
Hochicker cultivations, the Iron Age plot fields on the heavy soil 
of Northern Holland, the absence of pre-medieval evidence from 
Bavaria—all these are incongruous factors which prevent our 
searching the evidence for the causes and meaning of the distri- 
bution of the two systems. We cannot at present attach them 
to definite types of country or soil, or to peoples, cultures, or 
particular geographical regions. The main character of German 
Siedelungsgeschichte after the Vélkerwanderung, like that of Scan- 
dinavia, is one of organic growth from isolated farms to the 
aggregated village, the integration of larger communal units, and 
we may perhaps tentatively connect this process with the advance 
of the heavy plough and of strip agriculture into the more con- 
servative and isolated areas of settlement. 

Granted this organic process that we can perhaps most clearly 
see in Sweden, where it leads from the ‘ back garden ’ corn-plots 


1 Coulters found at Gettenau are now in the Museum at Darmstadt (Rém.-Germ. 
Kom. Ber. vii. 157, 1912, and Karslake, Antiqu. Journ. xiii. 460, 1933). Others, of 
varying provenance, are listed in the Catalogue of the Rém-Germ. Museum at Mainz. 

* Meitzen, Siedelung und Agrarwesen, iii. 157 (1895); cf. Schulten, ‘ Flurteilung u. 
Territorien in den rémischen Rheinlanden’ (Bonner Jahr. ciii. 1898), p. 12. A more 
recent attempt to detect the existence of traces of centuriation in the Rhineland has 
been made by Schumacher, Kulturgeschichte des Rheinlandes, ii. 221 (1923). 

*T am indebted to Professor Hans Zeiss, the Director of the Institut f. Vor- u. 
Frihgeschichte in Munich, for answering my inquiries on this subject. 
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of Oland to the communal village of the Sonnensystem, the con- 
nexion between the Roman villa and the Anglo-Saxon village is 
rich in organic possibilities. Two famous models of Roman 
aratra can be seen in the British Museum, one from Pierce Bridge 
(Durham) and the other from Hassocks on the edge of the Weald.* 
They have no special claim on our attention, for the light plough 
was at work before the Roman period on the square fields of 
Wessex and, with almost equal certainty, in the Highland zone, 
where occasional appearances of Roman troops must have done 
even less to disturb the conservatism of agricultural practices 
than Roman tax-collectors and other civilizing influences appear 
to have done in the upland villages of the South. Last century 
six heavy iron coulters were found among blacksmith’s scrap at 
Silchester,? and another five during the excavation of a Roman 
villa at Great Chesterford in Essex. The meaning of these dis- 
coveries, which prove that the heavy plough was in use in Roman 
Britain, was not recognized until Col. Karslake * compared these 
remains with coulters found in Southern Germany, and presented 
a plausible case for the introduction of the heavy plough by the 
Belgae. Karslake’s arguments have since been supported by the 
discovery of another coulter at a villa at Witcombe in Gloucester- 
shire, and more especially by the find of a coulter in the Belgic 
strip lynchet on Twyford Down. 

Professor Collingwood has in the main accepted Col. Karslake’s 
conclusions in his recent general work,' interpreting a well-known 
passage in Caesar * to show that Belgic Britain had appeared to 
Caesar as a land of isolated farms. And Mr. Collingwood has gone 
further by tentatively associating the heavy plough with the 
agriculture of the villas, not only because the Great Chesterford 
and Witcombe coulters came from villas, but also because careful 
excavation shows that an increasing number of villas were built 
on sites that reveal traces of pre-Roman occupation.’ 

There is therefore some ground for the inference that the 
villas, about the agriculture of which we have as yet no direct 
evidence, were cultivated by the heavy plough with its con- 
comitants of open fields and strip agriculture. Now Pitt-Rivers’s 


1 British Museum Guide to Roman Britain (1922), p. 90; cf. C. F. Hawkes, in 
Antiquity, ix. 339 (1935). 

* Archaeologia, liii. 742 (1896), and ibid. lvii. 247 (1901). 

3 Arch Journal, xiii. 1 (1855). 

* Antiquaries’ Jour. xiii. 455-63 (1933). Col. Karslake’s sketch-map of the distribu- 
tion of open-field cultivation is, however, inaccurate in several respects. He leaves out 
the north of Germany, as well as the Scandinavian Peninsula, which also has some 
claims to inclusion, and in England he marks East Anglia and Kent as areas of open- 
field cultivation. ' 

5 Roman Britain and the English Settlements, p. 211 (1935). 

® The ‘ creberrima aedificia ’ of De Bello Gallico, V. 12. 

? Collingwood, ibid. p. 212. 
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masterly excavations, with their specimens of grain, of some of the 
very villages to which, thirty ‘years later, Mr. Crawford and Dr. 
Curwen added the field-maps,'! show that the civilization of Rome 
left these country areas untouched in most material respects. 
For an explanation of the surplus of grain which we know Britain 
contributed to the Roman Empire, we can only turn to the villas. 
It is reasonable to suppose that the increased production of corn 
was the result of a more advanced agricultural technique, that 
of the heavy plough and open field. Grouped for the most part, 
as we have seen, in distinct regions where there are few or no 
villages, the conclusion is irresistible that the villas form a 
separate economic system, the chief contribution of Roman rule 
to British agriculture. 

A generation of archaeological research, so rich in other results, 
has not done much to increase our knowledge of the management 
of Roman estates, the system of land-holding, or the social 
position of the cultivators. Indeed our raw material is even less 
impressive than it appeared to be when Seebohm, Vinogradoff, 
and, in his earlier years, Haverfield, were using the newly dis- 
covered inscriptions from the salius of Africa and Asia Minor to 
fill in some of the obvious gaps in our knowledge of Roman 
Britain. During the last thirty years, research on the sub- 
Roman period and the early medieval world has shown that the 
barbarian invasions penetrated into the different provinces of the 
Empire with widely varying degrees of force. The linguistic and 
place-name evidence alone should warn us that there is no 
parallel between the invasion of Gaul by the Franks and the 
Anglo-Saxon conquest of Britain. In the same way we have 
abandoned the attempt to generalize about the social structure, 
economic organization and agriculture of the different Roman 
provinces. The very existence of Imperial estates in Roman 
Britain is vouched for by only one inscription and by a reference 
to the existence of coloni in Britain in the Code of Theodosius. 
The Roman law books cannot, even in general terms, tell us what 
an estate looked like, how big it was, whether an estate was a 
collection of Hinzelhéfe or of villages, whether the fields were culti- 
vated in common, or what the rotation of crops was; they are 
only interested in the rural economic framework as it affected the 
producer and the tax collector, in titles to land and the collection 
of revenue, and not in the actual arrangements for the cultivation 
of the soil. In Britain the search for traces of centuriation is still 
in the uncertain state in which Haverfield left it,? and the writers 
on Roman land measurement, whose agronomic lore was always 
of doubtful general application, are now interpreted to mean 


1 Pitt-Rivers, Excavations at Cranbourne Chase, 4 vols. (1881-98). 
* F. Haverfield, ’ Centuriation in Britain’ (ante, xxxiii. 289-96, 1918)). 
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that, in most of the outlying provinces, Roman administrators 
were content with a rough and ready assessment of existing units, 
which, therefore, were not stamped with the distinguishing marks 
of the Roman surveyor still to be seen in the Rhine valley, in 
Africa, and in Lombardy.* 

If, then, a generation of work on this subject has mainly 
advanced our knowledge towards a better appreciation of our 
own ignorance, it is the more important that we should suggest to 
the field archaeologist what we want to know, and indicate to 
him some of the lines of inquiry that might produce data valuable 
not only to the student of field-systems but to the general historian. 
Now that it has been established beyond doubt that the Belgae 
used the heavy plough, it has become less important to determine 
which of the invasions between the late Bronze Age and the 
beginning of the Roman occupation began this agricultural 
revolution. Our problem becomes that of finding a method by 
which we could obtain positive evidence of the extent of strip 
agriculture in Roman Britain and of its influence, if any, on the 
plan of Anglo-Saxon settlement. 

Now, in the first place, statistical examination of the position 
of Roman villas and of the type of soil on which they are situated 
would at least provide a secure foundation for general inference. 
The material for such an inquiry is unfortunately buried in 
countless volumes of local periodicals and county histories. 
Archaeology in this country is still the victim of decentraliza- 
tion, of unco-ordinated, and sometimes unrecorded local effort. 
Nothing in the nature of a card index of Roman villas exists. 
There is good reason to believe that such a survey would show 
that the majority of the villas are situated on heavy clay soils, 
with fields carved out of the virgin forest, or on the intermediate 
class of loam soils, the importance of which has recently been 
pointed out,? conditions, in short, which would make the work 
of the aratrum difficult, if not impossible. In fact, a general 
examination of the natural surroundings in which villas are 
found might show that the valleyward drift and clearing of the 
forest, which Fox has ascribed to tenacious Anglo-Saxon activity 
between 600 and 1066,* began with Roman enterprise on a scale 
much greater than the current generalizations about the areas 
of primary settlement (which are the basis of Dr. Curwen and 
Mr. Crawford’s conclusions) would lead us to suppose. 


1 For a comparatively recent discussion of Roman agronomic writings and their 
bearing on medieval land measurements and agrarian arrangements, see R. Kétzschke, 
Allgemeine Wirtschaftsgeschichte des Mittelalters, pp. 249 ff. (1924). 

2S. W. Wooldridge and D. L. Linton, ‘ The Loam Terrains of South-East England 
and their relation to its early history ’ (Antiquity, vii. 297-310, 1933). 

* Cyril Fox, Archaeology of the Cambridge Region, pp. 224-5 and 307-14 (1923) ; 
The Personality of Britain, p. 74 (2nd edn. 1933). 
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A model excavation of a villa on a heavy clay soil, apparently 
covered with forest both before and after the Roman period, has 
recently been made by Mr. Raleigh Radford at Ditchley in Oxford- 
shire! By calculating the storage capacity of the granary, it 
was possible, working on Sir William Beveridge’s figures of the 
yield of corn per acre in the later middle ages, to make a rough 
but ingenious estimate of the area of the arable of the villa and 
of the general size of the estate. Further, the excavations 
showed that during the first period of occupation—down to 
about A.D. 200—the villa had accommodation for labourers as 
well as agricultural buildings ; the absence of these in the more 
elaborate farm-house of the Constantine epoch suggested a more 
scattered economic exploitation with dependent tenants who were 
only drawn together, at any rate in their relation to the pro- 
prietor, by the collection of dues in kind. This development is 
the more significant as the villa continued to function into the 
fifth century, when the house of the proprietor was no longer 
inhabited. It then appears to have a distinct resemblance to 
the Carolingian Hof or aula, that embryonic prototype of the 
manor, described in the Capitulare de Villis.? 

In the absence of direct evidence, until a system of lynchets 
or boundary ditches can be found associated with the remains of 
a Roman villa, calculations of the extent of the arable of villas 
may be of considerable assistance for our purpose. And we are 
not necessarily limited to villas with granaries, for it might be 
possible to apply to cases where the remains of no granary can 
be identified and measured, an equation between the extent of 
provision for the labouring population (if such buildings exist) 
and a granary, and hence to arrive at a rough estimate of the size 
of the fields. These figures might serve as a rough guide in relating 
the sketchy map of Roman villa agriculture, which is at present 
almost a blank sheet with the remains of Roman farm-houses 
plotted, as it were, as signposts to the map of medieval agriculture 
which can be drawn from Gray’s statistics and from sources 
similar to those on which he worked. There are about twenty 
villas in Oxfordshire, and Gray has made a list of over eighty 
medieval villages in the county, which were all cultivated on one 
or other of the variants of the open-field system. 

Lists of the holdings of medieval peasants, which are Gray’s 
main sources, do not of course enable us to draw a map of the 
medieval village, although they sometimes enable us to estimate 
the area of its arable, and the fields so often named after points 


1C. A. Raleigh Radford, ‘The Roman Villa at Ditchley’ (Oxoniensia, i. 24-69, 
1936). 

* Mon. Germ. Hist., Leges, sec. ii. 82-91. On this see A. Dopsch, Die Wirtschaft- 
liche Entwickelung der Karolingerzeit, i. 26 ff. (1912), 
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of the compass do sometimes help us to make a rough recon- 
struction of its general lay-out. In the same way, any figure 
that we might give as the estimated area of the fields of a Roman 
villa does not enable us to say what the villa looked like or to 
sketch these fields on a map. But particularly where the area 
of ancient and medieval settlement may reasonably be supposed 
to have been limited by geographical features—rivers, marsh, 
downland that shows no trace of cultivation at any period, or 
forest, an attempt might be made, with these materials and with 
these and other methods of local history, to see how far the 
possible extent of the arable of Roman villas can be made to 
coincide with the open fields of the neighbouring medieval 
villages. 

The archaeology of the Anglo-Saxon settlements has told us 
that the Anglo-Saxons did not settle in the buildings of Roman 
villas, and recent research has done little or nothing to modify 
this negative conclusion. But the map of early Anglo-Saxon 
settlement is still an inexact one, drawn as it is from cemeteries 
and isolated signs of occupation: no settlement like the Viking 
village and burg at Heithabu in Schleswig-Holstein has yet come 
to light and been examined in detail. We have as yet no 
authority for supposing that the Anglo-Saxon invaders, living 
after their own fashion in villages not far away from the ruined 
buildings of villas, did not take over, in their own way, the 
fields of the villas. This is in fact what the local investigator 
who relates the evidence of Roman archaeology to that of the 
mediaeval sources may be able to prove; and detailed research 
in a comparatively small number of carefully chosen areas might 
produce results sufficient to support some generalization. Some 
such continuity in the areas of cultivation is already the general 
inference. For we should be throwing a severe strain on the 
laws of historical probability if we supposed that any conquering 
people abandoned all the easily cultivated fields of their pre- 
decessors to cut virgin soil out of the forest ; and, moreover, the 
evidence that we have suggests that the Romans managed an 
important part of their agricultural undertakings with the same 
implement and perhaps in the same general manner as their 
successors. _ 

Such a conclusion would be rich in possibilities of Roman 
influences in the shaping of the loose Anglo-Saxon economic 
system, itself the-result, it seems, of slow individual effort. For, 
since the German Gewanndorf, the communal agriculture of 
medieval Scandinavia, and probably the communal runrig 
system of medieval Wales, are the product of the slow aggregation 


1 Herbert Jankuhn, Die Wehranlagen der Wikingerzeit zwischen Schlei und Treene 
(1937). 
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and the division of isolated farms, we may suppose—and our 
knowledge of the Roman villa system does not contradict us— 
that the Roman villa is the Hinzelhof out of which a communal 
agriculture grew up; we may suppose that the process of ag- 
gregation of agricultural settlements that took place in the later 
middle ages in Scandinavia, and, earlier, in Germany, had begun 
in England on the Roman villas. Ditchley may be an illustration 
of this process. 

Much work that would throw light on the agriculture of pre- 
historic and Roman Britain might be done in France, where little 
or nothing is known about the agriculture of the areas of primary 
settlement, except in the Vosges, where Mr. Stevens has made such 
an interesting beginning. There is as yet no French counterpart 
of the plot-fields of Wessex, or for that matter of Wuduburh, 
Twyford Down or Torwoodlea. Again, it is to France that we 
must turn for evidence of the fate of the Roman fundus under the 
impact of barbarian settlement. It is there, in the parish of 
Gondrexange, close to the site of Mr. Stevens’ discoveries, that 
we can see a number of Roman villas succeeded by aggregated 
Frankish villages with typical open-field agriculture '—that very 
organic process that I have supposed, however tentatively, for 
Britain. 

Evert BARGER. 
1A. Grenier, Habitations gauloises et villas latines dans la cité des Médiomatrices, 


pp. 108 ff., 185 ff. (1906); Reusch, ‘ Rémische Villen im Kreise Saarburg’ (Jahrb. d. 
Gesel. f. lthring. Gesch. u. Altertumsk. xxiiii. 1911), p. 312 








Some New Letters of Peter of Blois* 


HE works of Peter of Blois were printed by J. Goussenville 

in the seventeenth century and with many additions by Giles 
in 1847: Migne reproduces the edition of Giles together with the 
notes of Goussenville. There is, however, a manuscript in the 
Stadtbiicherei at Erfurt which contains a considerable number of 
his letters, hitherto unnoticed. They are interesting as having 
been written in the last ten or twelve years of his life about which, 
from other sources, we have only the scantiest information. 
Peter of Blois died in 1212, but the letters in the printed editions 
dwindle away after about 1202. The present manuscript fills up 
the gap with some sixty new letters from these later years. The 
manuscript is F. 71 in the collection of Amplonius Ratinck, the 
scholar and collector of the early fifteenth century. It appears 
in the catalogue of his library drawn up in 1412,” but it is not 
many years earlier than this date. There are many indications 
that it was written in Germany,* but there is no trace of the exem- 
plar from which it is copied. It may seem strange that a large 
number of letters written in England in the first years of the 
thirteenth century should be known only through a fifteenth- 
century German manuscript,‘ but one can be quite sure that, 
unlike many of those included in Giles’ edition,® these letters are 
the genuine productions of Peter of Blois. They contain fresh 
information about the interdict of 1208-12, about Richard of 
Ilchester, bishop of Winchester 1174-88,’ about the family of 
Peter of Blois,’ about the quarrel of Geoffrey, archbishop of York, 


1 My thanks are especially due to Mr. V. H. Galbraith for his kind help, and also 
to Professor F. M. Powicke and Mr. R. W. Hunt, who made valuable suggestions. 
I hope to publish an edition of all the letters. 

2 W. Schum, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss der Amplonianischen Handschriftensamm- 
ung zu Erfurt, Berlin, 1887, pp. 52, 859-60. 

3 The frequent occurrence, for instance, of such forms as obschura, epischopis ; the 
handwriting, as Professor P. Lehmann kindly told me, points to a north German origin. 

4 Several of these letters are found also in the Bamberg MS. Misc. Patr. 109. This 
manuscript, which is dated 1472 and belonged to the Carmelites of Erfurt is, however, 
apparently a copy of the Amplonian MS. 

5 See E. 8. Cohn, ante, xli. 43-60. 

® On fos. 194¥ and 196 are two letters describing the arrangements which the dean 
and chapter of London were making for carrying out the interdict. 

7 He is said to have been the first to introduce bishop’s officials into England 
(fo. 191). 

§ e.g. fo. 221V, his uncle, Simon of Puy, is described as having studied at Toledo. 
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with his canons ;! they mention historical events and persons, 
the visit for instance of Garcia, bishop of Pamplona, to England 
in 1204 2 and the excommunication of William of Stuteville, sheriff 
of Yorkshire in 1201 ;* besides which, they have many remini- 
scences of Peter of Blois’s other works. We can, therefore, 
despite the lateness of the manuscript and the uncertainty of its 
provenance, accept the letters with entire confidence. 

The following account of the manuscript may usefully supple- 
ment that in the printed catalogue : 


fo. 1 Glosa Petri Blesensis super Job (Migne, Pat. Lat. cevii, 
col. 795). 
fo. 6 Morale sompnium Pharaonis bonum.* 
fo. 12% Glosa Treveth super epistola Valerii Maximi de non ducenda 
uxore ad Rufinum cum textu.® 
fo.21¥ Epistolare Petri Blesensis : in the printed edition nos. 1-7, 9, 10, 
8, 11-98, Instructio Fidei, 99-117, 119-27, Canon episco- 
palis, 143, 131-5, In depravatorem, 137-42, 152, 118, 144- 
51 (ibid. col. 1). 
fo. 139 Liber Petri Blesensis quatuor tractatuum quales sunt de prelatis 
(ibid. col. 1005). 
fo. 156 Oppositiones Petri Blesensis Bathoniensis archidiaconi contra 
perfidiam Judeorum (ibid. col. 825). 
fo.173 Servis Christi conservus eorum Serlo. Orationem dominicam.® 
begins Protector noster aspice Deus 
ends  Jhesus qui est Deus benedictus in secula. Amen. 
fo.175 Tractatus Petri Blesensis Bathoniensis archidiaconi de testimoniis 
fidei.? 
fo. 186% Anxia Petri petitio ut summus pontifex quedam verba emendet 
que multis videntur absurda. 
begins Vereor ne coram apostolice magnificentia maiestatis 
ends _ (fo. 197) . . . prebendam illam alii assignari faciam aut 
permittam. Bene valete. 
There are here 24 letters of Peter of Blois, of which the following 
are in the printed edition : 236 (imperfectly), 152, 240, 239, 
209-12, 235, 229. 


1 fos. 195-195¥. 

2 fo. 191%; cf. Rotuli de Liberate, ed. T. D. Hardy (1844), pp. 90, 93, 96, 97. 

3 fo. 207%; cf. Chronica Rogeri de Hovedene, iv. 158 (Rolls Series). 

* By John of Limoges, printed by J. C. Wagenseilius in his treatise De Hydraspide 
sua (Altdorf, 1690), and completed by J. A. Fabricius, Bibliotheca Latina Mediae et 
infimae aetatis, iv. 376-80 (1858). 

5 See Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. James (1914), pp. xxxv—xxxviii. 

® It is doubtful which Serlo was the author of this treatise on the Lord’s prayer. 
There is another copy in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, MS. 62, fo. 193v. 

7 Also in Jesus College, Oxford, 38, fo. 82. This work is referred to by Peter of 
Blois in his Invectiva in Depravatorem as ‘ opus meum novellum de assertione fidei’ 
(Migne, Pat. Lat. cevii, col. 1115). It has not been printed. 

§ The quire which begins on fo. 182 has only four leaves ; the other four having been 
cutaway. Fo. 186 is thus the beginning of a new quire. 
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Epistola Zosimi pape ad Gallicanos episcopos de vita et con- 
versatione sancti Trophimi archiepiscopi qui fuit unus de 
lxii>"8 Christi discipulis. 

De Translatione beati Stephani prothomartiris.” 

A short moral and allegorical fragment follows the above with- 
out a break. 

begins In virtute sancte crucis.et sacramento altaris magna 

est convenientia 

ends _.... longitudo vite in resurrectione, sublimitas glorie 

in ascensione, profundum (incomplete at end). 

Theologice questiones aut potius conquestiones de diversitate 
sectarum. 

address Reverendo patri et domino N. Petrus Blesensis 

Londoniensis archidiaconus. 

begins Veritas in evangelio dicit: Necesse est ut veniant 

scandala 

ends (fo. 224%) . . . qui ante et retro et in circuitu habere 

oculos providentie describuntur. 

There are here 48 letters of Peter of Blois, none of them printed. 

A work without title or address : 

begins Octava ipsorum erat ut nullus beatam Mariam dei 

genetricem appellet .. . 

ends _... ut enarrem que post finem mundi et finem iudicii 

ventura sunt. 

The work is incomplete at the beginning, but a contemporary note 
on fo. 225% says: ‘ Tractatus de fide Petri Blesensis’. This 
statement, though incorrect, has some foundation, for until 
fo. 227 it follows closely this treatise of Peter of Blois in de- 
scribing the heresies.which have arisen in the history of the 
Church, and the confessions of faith of the great councils. 
Peter’s work is paraphrased and new matter added from the 
Historia Tripartita of Cassiodorus. On fo. 227, however, the 
author proceeds to a description of the views held by Joachim 
of Flora in his Concordia veteris et novi testamenti, and appears 
clearly as an adherent of these views. The authorship of 
Peter of Blois does not enter into the question, for on fo. 227 
we read : ‘ Cumque iam a resurrectione transierunt mec anni 
et xiii’, and on fo. 228 ‘ probatur spatium temporis a pas- 
sione dominica usque ad adventum Anti-christi, scilicet 
meclx anni. Nos autem prefiniti temporis iam transegimus 
meexiii annos.’ Although the reckoning is here from the 
passion and Resurrection, the author means 1213 a.p. and 
1260 a.p.,° for 1260 was the important year in the system of 
Joachim. Thus Peter of Blois had been dead a year before 


1 See Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina, ed. Soc. Bolland., suppl. editio altera (1911), 
p. 298. This text appears to be shorter than the one noted there. 

2 A. Maius, Spicilegium Romanum (1839-44), iv. 285-8, prints the beginning and 
end with the ascription to St. Lucius the archdeacon. 

3 See A. Giry, Manuel de diplomatique, p. 90, for another example of this method of 
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the treatise was written. It is interesting, however, to see 
doctrines so soon to be condemned presented under the 
covering of Peter’s strict orthodoxy and the author urging 
the ‘ modernarum heresum confutationem et demolitionem ’. 

fo. 228% Conquestio Petri Blesensis Bathoniensis archidiaconi super nimia 
dilatione Jerosolimitani itineris (Migne, Pat. Lat. ecvii, col. 
1057). 

fo. 231 Passio Reginaldi principis olim Antiochie (ibid. col. 957). 

fo. 234 Exhortatio ad eos qui nec accipiunt nec predicant crucem (ibid. 
col. 529). 


In the collection which fills fos. 186-97 and fos. 200-24 of 
the manuscript there are seventy-two letters, only six of which 
can be exactly dated as coming from the years 1201, 1202, 1204, 
1206, 1207, 1209; there are five to Innocent III, which places 
them after 1198; two others are to bishops elected in 1205 and 
1206; others again bear evident traces of having been written 
at the end of his life. The terminus a quo for the majority of the 
letters, however, is provided by the fact that in all except six. 
where the address is omitted, he calls himself archdeacon of 
London. The date at which he ceased to be archdeacon of Bath 
and became archdeacon of London can be fixed within fairly 
narrow limits, for in one of these letters, written in the name of 
Geoffrey, archbishop of York, in or shortly after January 1202 and 
describing the return of the legate John of Salerno from Ireland 
before Christmas 1201, there is the following passage : ‘ Misi ad 
eum [the legate] spectabiles viros, episcopum insularie ecclesie 
et magistrum Petrum Blesensem Londoniensem archidiaconum 
et alios magnos viros’.1 There can be little doubt therefore that 
Peter of Blois was archdeacon of London already early in 1202. 
But probably he had become so not long before this date, for 
a papal letter of 15 February 1202—unless there is some corruption 
in the date—still addresses him as archdeacon of Bath.2 We 
shall not therefore be far wrong if we date these letters 1201-12 ; 
he was dead before May of the latter year. 

Of this collection of seventy-two letters, sixty-two are un- 
published. They do not contain much information about the 
political events of the time, but their peculiar interest is that 
a large number of them are answers to theological questions, 
written in the manner of the quaestiones of the end of the twelfth 
century. This is interesting from several points of view. In 
the first place, Peter of Blois, as he is known from his published 


1 fo. 195%. R. Diceto, Imagines Historiarum, ii. 173, gives the date of the legatine 
visit. 

? Potthast, no. 1829, where the date is wrongly given as 1203. See also J. Armitage 
Robinson, Somerset Historical Essays (1921), pp. 132-3; he is, however, certainly 
wrong in thinking that Peter of Blois was not archdeacon of London before the end of 
1205. 
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works, was a man influenced by the rhetorical teaching of Bologna, 
a general theological training at Paris, and an interest in the 
classics deriving from John of Salisbury. But these letters show 
the end of the process during which his mind had gradually been 
turned to more purely theological studies. They are evidence 
from the development of one man of that changing of interest 
which was going on in Europe generally; they give some in- 
dication of the attitude of an intelligent observer, who was not 
a teaching theologian, to the theological questions of his day ; 
and, since they are mostly written in reply to problems sent him 
by important ecclesiastics in England, they reveal to some extent 
the general state of theological interest and learning in this country 
at the beginning of the thirteenth century. 

I have not been able to find in these letters any strict relation 
to the theological writers of the last half of the twelfth century. 
At times there is a more than accidental likeness to Peter Lombard 
in details, but this is by no means always the case, and there are 
some striking differences of doctrine. His method is marked by 
an abundant use of authorities and a sparing use of the apparatus 
of logic. There is no trace of the subtle distinctions of meaning 
and the logical finesse which is characteristic of Simon of Tournai 
or Peter of Poitiers; there is a more frequent use of allegorical 
interpretations of scripture than is common in this type of litera- 
ture at Paris at the end of the century ; and in one letter he says 
that he is writing down what he had heard in theological disputes 
when he was a young man,! These letters then do not add to the 
study of the development of theological method, but they reveal 
an original and independent personality in England in the early 
thirteenth century and a side of Peter of Blois’ writings which 
has escaped attention. He stands apart from his contemporaries 
partly because his method has not moved with theirs, but also 
from a certain individuality in his thought, whose strength and 
weaknesses will best be seen from a few examples. 

One may look first at the question whether he who has one 
virtue has all. It was one very generally discussed in the last 
half of the twelfth century, and it is not too much to say that in 
all those who wrote about it in Paris, there was a common answer. 
Peter Lombard answered in the sense which was to be adopted 
and given more precision by those who followed when he said 
that all virtues were present at the same time and equally in him 
who had one, and that when we praised anyone specially for one 
virtue, this was to be understood merely ‘secundum usus ex- 
teriores vel in comparatione aliorum hominum ’,? not as implying 
the possession of that virtue more than another. To reconcile 
this position with observed facts, there developed the distinction 


1 fo. 207. 2 Lib. Sent. iii, Dist. xxxvi, cap. 2. 
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between virtutes in usu and virtutes in habitu or in effectu : in usu, 
one virtue could be exercised without another; in habitu, they 
must all be present equally. As Peter of Poitiers said, virtues 
‘inclinant et disponunt animam ad actus suos pro loco et tempore 
exsequendos . . . etsi non semper habeant suos usus, tamen 
semper habent suos effectus, ut distinguatur inter usum et 
effectum ’.! 

One might have thought that a position, which had such 
strong supporters in his own day, and which was developed to 
meet difficulties in interpreting sentences in Jerome, Augustine, 
and the Bible, might have had more consideration from Peter of 
Blois than the blunt ‘ michi valde videtur absurdum, quod plerique 
sentiunt et publice predicant, quod quilibet <habet> unam vir- 
tutem, habet omnes ’.2. In the discussion which followed he made 
no attempt to state fully the opposite view, or to face resolutely 
the contradiction in authorities : rather, he first decided the ques- 
tion and then brought the authorities to support his position. 
What is admirable is not the balanced logic but the justice of 
much that he says. 

Those, he writes, who think that all virtues are necessarily 
connected 


. Opponunt quod unaqueque virtus habet vicium sibi oppositum ; ergo 
si una virtute caret, succedit ei vicium oppositum ; ergo virtus et vicium 
simul erunt; <quod> non provenit. Respondeo autem quod pium et 
sanctum est aliquem unam habere virtutem aut multas, dum tamen habere 
alias non contempnat. Unde super Judicum non vult sacra scriptura ut 
quis aliquas virtutes habeat aliasque contempnat. Ex hiis solutio huius 
contrarietatis habetur; non enim unitas vel paucitas virtutum arguitur, 
sed eas habende contemptus. Quid si virtus et malum secundum diversos 
respectus in eodem sint ? Nam quod mirabilius est, scimus quod in uno 
demoniaco per essenciam est spiritus, et spiritus malignus per inhabita- 
tionem, <et> anima per compositionem, quia est pars illius compositi ; 
et ita sunt tres diversi spiritus in eodem. Videmus preterea contrarios 
simul esse in anima. Caro enim concupiscit adversus spiritum et spiritus 
adversus carnem, et ita sensualitas movetur adversus rationem et ratio 
adversus sensualitatem, et ita contrarii motus in anima surgunt simul. 
Unde super hunc locum in Job ‘ Si in unum coartaverit omnia quis contra- 
dicet 2?’ Gregorius: ‘Celum et infernus simul coartantur cum eandem 
mentem et contemplatio sublevat et temptatio aggravat et obschurat ’.* 
Item in Job super hoc verbum ‘Clangor tube personat ’, Gregorius: ‘Clangor 
tube tunc personat cum in bene gestis e vicino aliqua culpa terribiliter 
temptat ’.4 Item in Numeri, <ubi> loquitur de progressione filiorum Israel, 
dicit autoritas ‘ Aliud est habere unam gratiam, aliud habere omnes ’,5 


1 Sent. (Migne, Pat. Lat. ccxi), lib. iii, cap. 29. 2 fo, 202. 

3 Job xi. 10; Moralia in Job, Migne, Pat. Lat. Ixxv, col. 931. 

4 Job xxxix. 24; ibid. cols. 618-19. 

5 Num. x. 14-end; Glossa Ord. ad loc. ‘ aliud est enim unam, aliud omnes gratias 
possidere ’ (Lyons 1528-9, fol. 280%). I owe the identification in the Gloss to Pro- 
fessor C. W. Previté-Orton. 
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quasi qui habet unam non habet omnes.* Item in secunda epistola Petri} 
dicitur quod patientia sequitur abstinentiamet una precedit aliam. Preterea 
Gregorius dicit,? ‘ Non est divine iusticie ut qui habet unam virtutem, habeat 
omnes, quamvis visum sit hominibus boni ingenii’. Hominibus tamen 
rursum quatuor sunt virtutes: iusticia, prudentia, fortitudo, temperantia. 
Virtus est genus istarum et ita fortitudo est species virtutis; ergo ad 
predicationem speciei sequitur predicatio generis, et non e converso, ergo 
quicumque habet fortitudinem habet virtutem et non e converso, et 
aliquis habet virtutem qui non habet fortitudinem ; ergo qui habet unam 
non habet omnes.’ 


The few remarks which need to be made about this argument 
are quickly evident: most noticeable is the great authority of 
Gregory the Great, whose influence was an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of logical method; yet spasmodically, as the last 
sentence shows, he could use a logical formula with some effect. 
Again, there is the strong moral tendency ; just as in the same 
letter while discussing general confession and indulgences Peter 
had been led away from the strict theology of the question to 
make remarks on the abuses of the system, so here we find the 
insistence ‘ not fewness of virtues, but contempt of having others, 
is condemned ’. 

Clearly, however, the root of his objection to the received 
opinion was the observation that in common experience the man 
who had one virtue had not all, and it must be admitted that 
the distinction between virtues in usu and in habitu did nothing 
to reconcile the theory of the interconnexion of virtues with 
this fact : he who is brave must still be equally temperate, if not 
at the same time, at least when circumstances arise. This 
reliance on observation can be seen at several points going along 
with, and at times taking the place of, theological discussion in 
Peter’s writings. In the question whether one mortal sin could 
be remitted while another remained, it brought him again into 
conflict with the opinion of the great theologians of his day. 

* Hic fuit ’, he writes, ‘ avarissimus ; modo est prodigalissimus. Nonne 
avaricia remissa est in eo, et prodigalitas manet ? Ergo unum remittitur 
sine altero. Dicis autem quod si reperiatur unum mortale remitti sine alio, 
de actu peccati non de reatu debet intelligi. Potest enim aliquis deserere 
actum peccati, sicud dicis, remanente reatu; sicud econtrario dicitur 
originale remitti quia transit reatu et non actu ; sed hec solucio a magnis 
viris tamquam insufficiens reprobatur.’ * 

In this last remark he was curiously mistaken, for it was just 
this distinction between the act and the guilt which Prepositinus 4 

12 Petr. i. 6. 

? This does not seem to occur in the genuine works of St. Gregory; but I may 
have overlooked it. : 

3 fo. 201¥. 

* Summa Theologica, Bk. IV, De Penitentia (Bodl. Laud Misc. MS. 80, fo. 94”). 

*MS.: quasi non qui non habet unam habet omnes. 

> MS.: qui non habet unam habet omnes. 
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at this moment was using as a solution of the difficulty: the 
guilt could remain when the act was abandoned. Yet it is suffi- 
ciently evident from the quotation why Peter of Blois had come 
to think as he did. 

A question where again, though for rather different reasons, 
he came conspicuously into conflict with the general, and indeed 
universal, opinion of the masters of his time, is in the discussion 
‘utrum prima gratia mereatur’. Peter Lombard,! Peter of 
Poitiers,? Simon of Tournai * all agreed that the first grace could 
not be obtained through merit, but only as a pure gift of God. 
It was an objection to this view, that it was said of Mary Magdalen 
‘ Dimissa sunt ei peccata multa quoniam dilexit multum’: if 
her love was the cause of the remission of her sins, then it seemed 
that it was the cause of the infusion of the first grace, which was 
therefore obtained through her merit. Simon of Tournai gave 
a very characteristic answer when he said that ‘ quoniam’ was 
used here in an explanatory and not a causal sense ; as one might 
say that ‘the king loves me because he gave me this horse’. 
Peter of Poitiers said that some made a hypallage and read ‘ she 
loved much because her sins were forgiven’; and he himself 
surmounted the difficulty by distinguishing the various stages of 
justification of which the first, the infusion of grace, was not 
merited, and the last, the remission of sins, was merited through 
contrition. In one of his longest and most attractive answers 
Peter of Blois replied in a different fashion. His argument was 
simple in its lack of refinements, and his doctrine exactly opposed 
to that of the theologians who have been mentioned : 

Of Mary Magdalen, he said : 4 


Quis autem ei contulit primam gratiam? Quis in ea spiritum dilec- 
tionis accendit ? Nonne videtur quod precessit eius dilectio et secuta est 
peccatorum remissio? Scriptum est enim: ‘ Dimissa sunt ei peccata 
multa quoniam dilexit multum’. Adhuc autem, sublato preiudicio sen- 
tentie melioris, fervet ad hoc et ebullit animus meus ut scripturis auten- 
ticis probem quod aliquis humilis ac devotus vel suffragio alieno vel 
proprie orationis instantia primam sibi gratiam mereatur. 


That grace could be merited for one by the prayers of another, 
no one doubted, but he said, ‘Quomodo plus poterit prodesse 
michi fides aliena quam propria?’ Only some of the arguments 
with which he supported his opinion can be given, but it will be 
seen that they bear the same marks as those noticed before : 


In evangelio dicitur : ‘ dedit eis potestatem filios Dei fieri’; ergo habere 
primam gratiam. Item potentia est in eo qua potest habere primam 
gratiam et carere prima gratia, et illa potentia est liberum arbitrium, et ita 
potest libero arbitrio habere primam gratiam ex merito proprio. Item, 


1 Sent. Lib. ii, Dist. xxvii. 2 Ibid. Lib. iii, cap. 2. 
® Disputationes, xxviii. 3, cap. 3 (ed. J. Warichez, 1932). 4 fo, 202¥. 
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potest facere ut non habeat primam gratiam ; quare ergo non potest facere 
ut habeat primam gratiam? Item, iste scit quod non potest habere primam 
gratiam ; quare ergo ei imputabitur si non habet ? Nonne homo tenetur, 
in nota transgressionis, habere primam <gratiam)? Ergo homo potest 
facere ut habeat primam. Nonne clamat autoritas: Anathema sit, qui 
dixerit Deum precepisse impossibile, id est, quod homo non possit facere ? 
Item dominus in evangelio dicit: ‘ Pulsate et aperietur vobis’.1 Hine 
videtur quod Deus propter pulsationem aperiat pulsanti gratiamque in- 
fundat. 


And later he says : 


Maior est Deus in gratia quam Adam fuit in culpa. Si ergo contraximus 
ab Adam culpam originalem, quare a secundo Adam, non contraximus 
originalem iusticiam ? Donum enim maius est quam peccatum, maiorque 
est Deus in suis beneficiis quam Adam et tota eius posteritas in peccatis. 
Numquid posset in aliquo esse actualis iusticia nisi precederet in eo prima 
gratia? Nam apostolus dicit: ‘ Hortamur vos ne in vacuum gratiam 
Dei accipiatis ’,? id est, ut habita originali gratia statim sequatur iusticia 
actualis. Videtur tamen Cornelius centurio prius institisse bonis operibus 
quam primam habere gratiam mereretur.? 


These quotations are sufficient to make clear the main char- 
acteristics of Peter of Blois’s reasoning. In each case one cannot 
deny that he has missed the point, either through ignorance, or 
more likely a conscious rejection, of the distinctions which his 
contemporaries were drawing, between virtues in usu and in 
habitu, between sins abandoned in actu but not in reatu, between 
meriting the first grace in the sense of being fitted for it and in 
the sense of having it by right. Peter of Blois answered more 
downrightly a plain yes or no. Considering the time when they 
were written, one must say that theologically these letters were 
out of date. This applies partly to their method, even more to 
the qualities of mind which Peter of Blois brought to bear on the 
questions : the extreme dialectical subtlety with which Peter of 
Poitiers or Simon of Tournai set out their discussions was curbed 
in Prepositinus and Stephen Langton, but the thought of all four 
was precise and orderly as compared to the unsystematic and 
rough and ready conclusions of Peter of Blois ; he could use the 
forms of logic on occasion and quote Aristotle, but he lacked the 
order and discipline of the Paris schools, which even the exaggera- 
tions of verbal logic had helped to develop. There would be little 
interest in these extracts if they represented merely an out-worn 
and naive theological method, but one witnesses here a stage in 
the decline of a habit of thought more humane and less formal 
than that which was gaining favour at the end of the twelfth 
century. Whatever the reason, it was becoming impossible for 


1 Matt. vii. 7. 





22 Cor. vi. 1. 3 Cf. Acts x. 4. 
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anyone to say that there was an evident absurdity in the view 
that he who had one virtue had all, and it was by an even more 
minute classification that a solution was sought for the difficulties 
which resulted from this view.1_ Yet one may well doubt whether 
these distinctions had as much truth in them as Peter of Blois’s 
rather incoherent discussion of the problem. 

Another example from these letters will make clear the dis- 
tinction between his mode of thought and that of his theological 
contemporaries. This example is found in the first two letters 
of the series, which he addressed to Innocent III on the subject 
of certain changes in the text of the canon of the Mass. One 
may point out at once where their superiority lies, over the more 
strictly theological question which have been noticed. In what 
has been quoted, the great weakness of the literary school, in 
which Peter of Blois was brought up, has been clear: lacking 
skill, or perhaps interest, in dialectical method, it yet had no 
other criterion which it could apply to the solution of theological 
difficulties, and the reconciliation of divergent authorities, which, 
having been brought into the light, could not be left without 
discussion. We have seen, for example, that it was, according 
to his own account, an impulse and not strictly a logical deduction 
which led him to the conclusion that the first grace could be 
obtained by man’s own merit : and no systematic theology could 
be based on a series of such impulses. The dialectical method, 
the distinctions of meaning and the splitting up of complicated 
conceptions into simple ones, allowed the theologians to approach 
all the known facts with more consistency and penetration than 
we find in Peter of Blois: the weakness of their method lay in its 
very success: from being a necessity in some cases, it tended to 
become a habit in all. Now, in treating of the text of the Mass, 
Peter of Blois seems to have found a legitimate sphere for using 
methods of argument of a non-dialectical kind for which he was 
more suited, arguments grounded in historical and literary critic- 
ism ; and it is the appropriateness of the method to the subject, 
which makes what he says, partial and elementary at times though 
it is, worthy of attention as a product of the literary studies of the 
twelfth century. 

His criticism bears the mark of its time, but it follows rules of 
its own, which, had they been observed alongside those of logical 
distinctions, would have been a check on much that was fanciful 
in theological discussions. By the end of the twelfth century 
there had already been written many explanations of the Canon 
of the Mass, but Peter of Blois’s little treatises differed from them 
all in this, that whereas they had been concerned to explain the 


1See D. O. Lottin, La connexion des vertus avant S. Thomas d’ Aquin (Recherches 
de Theologie ancienne et médiévale, vol. 2 (1930), pp. 21-53). 
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text as it existed, Peter of Blois criticized the literary worth of 
the text and suggested improvements. Perhaps he had read the 
allegorical treatise of the Cistercian Isaac of Stella on the Mass, 
for he uses in much the same way the likeness of the three altars 
of the tabernacle to the three stages of devotion; but he was 
original in his attempt to combine this spiritual doctrine with a 
text which would, in his opinion, be adequate to it. One may 
distinguish three strands in these treatises: the criticism of the 
text, pointing out discrepancies and irregularities, the suggestions 
as to how these faults arose, and his own ideas on the refounding 
of the text. 

There were, he objected,? both in the canon and elsewhere, 
frequent suggestions of a multitude of sacrifices: the words, 
‘Tua, domine, altaria hostiis cumulamus’, or ‘ Accepta habeas 
hee dona, hec munera, hec sancta sacrificia illibata ’, suggested 
a form of rite very different from the practice of the time; and 
thinking how such words might have slipped in, he at last re- 
membered the old forms of rite which St. Paul had reproved at 
Corinth, where each brought his own supper to church, the rich 
more, the poor less. The words, he thought, must be remnants 
of this disused form of rite, and deserved to be cut away. There 
were other weaknesses in the text: we pray, he says, for those 
who are ‘in somno pacis ’, but since we can pray only for those 
who are in purgatory, and this, according to Augustine, is worse 
than all the tortures of the present life, the words are clearly out 
of place. More serious were the words ascribed to Christ, ‘ Hic 
est enim calix sanguinis mei, novi et eterni testamenti, misterium 
fidei, qui pro vobis et pro multis effundetur in remissione pec- 
catorum ’, for there was no mention of ‘ misterium fidei’ in the 
Bible and the words seemed to be justified by no authority. 
Minor criticisms were found in the incomplete and arbitrary 
catalogue of the martyrs and apostles; in the rubric ‘ infra 
actionem ’ which was not understood and which sometimes read 
in the manuscripts ‘infra actionem ’, sometimes ‘ infractione ’, 
and sometimes ‘infra canonem’; in the prayer ‘Memento, 
Domine, famulorum famularumque ’, for it seemed unnecessary 
to ask that God should remember, but that he should remember 
with compassion; in the use of the word ‘ Communicantes ’ 
before the consecration of the bread and wine, which seemed again 
to be a trace of the old Corinthian rite ; in the words ‘ canimus 
sine fine, dicentes Sanctus, sanctus, sanctus ’ for while he believed 
it true that the angels sang these words without end, it was evi- 
dently false to say that we ourselves do. 


1 Migne, Pat. Lat. cxciv, cols. 1889-96. 
? What follows is taken from the letters which occupy fos. 186-8. 
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He then turned to consider the cause of these improprieties 
in the text. The fault lay, according to him, and, as he said, 
many others, in the scholar who composed it. He had relied on 
his own invention more than the authority of the Bible, and the 
efforts of Popes Gelasius, Leo, and Gregory had not sufficed to 
rectify his errors.1_ That Peter of Blois was wrong in this theory 
and that Innocent III, for instance, had a much more adequate 
view of the gradual growth of the text, does not need to be em- 
phasized. Peter of Biois had not the facts at his disposal to lead 
to a satisfactory solution of his difficulties, but there is not that 
weakness of method which one must recognize underlying his 
theological writings. It is not, however, until one comes to the 
last part of his second treatise, where he explained the principles 
on which the text should be written, that the positive side of his 
own training is seen. These words, not excluding the curiously 
inappropriate metaphor of the elephants in their midst, are perhaps 
the best expression of his thoughts and feelings in the whole of 
these letters ; and one sees how ill the more strictly logical method 
and the theological forms of the early thirteenth century, to which 
he tried to adapt himself, fitted his own literary and devotional 
inclinations : 


Verba scholastici, que nec multum sapida nec ad devotionem aut con- 
tritionis gratiam commotiva sunt, <non> tardabit summus pontifex in 
melius reformare. Decebat equidem ut in sacrificio tam salubri, sicud 
scintille ardentes, verba ponerentur ignita et affectionis devotissime affec- 
tiva, ita quod totus homo interior ex recordacione miseriarum et cruciatuum 
Christi liquesceret in lacrimas, et nostre redemptionis holocausto, sicut in 
Levitico precipitur, adipis concrematio non deeset. Sanguis apponitur 
oculis elephantum ut ex aspectu cruoris animentur ad bellum. Sic re- 
cordatio passionis Christi primo cor contritum exigit et humiliatum ; 
secundo ut per gratiam eius ad sancte devotionis desiderium excitemur ; 
tercio ut nos divine per omnia voluntati caritate media uniamur. Et forte 
hoc est illud exemplar quod ostensum est Moysi in monte,? illud triplex 
altare quod diversis in tabernaculo sacrificiis serviebat. Erat exterius 
altare eneum ubi animalia, id est, bestiales motus et extraordinarii actus 
hominis hodie spiritualiter immolantur. Ibi excoriatio est vera confessio ; 
concremacio, contricio ; fletus, ablutio. Estque altare illud obschurum et 
sonorum, quia de obschuris et interioribus anime sonus confessionis elicitur. 
Interius est altare aureum, ubi* thymiama et thus et cetera aromatica 
in odorem suavitatis devotissime offeruntur. Post hec ingreditur sacerdos 
ultra velum quod erat inter aureum et propiciatorium. Aufertur enim 


1 Peter of Blois was led to this conclusion by the incidents in the life of Gregory 
the Great, related by his biographer, Johannes Diaconus; especially that of the sub- 
stitution of the Lord’s prayer for the prayer composed by the ‘ scholasticus ’ (Migne, 
Pat. Lat. \xxv, col. 95). 

‘This similitude is developed by Isaac de Stella, Epistola de officio missae, ibid. 
exciv, col. 1891. 
°MS.: in. 
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velamen a facie Moysi, et sicud apostolus dicit ‘ gloriam Dei speculantes 
in eandem ymaginem transformamur a gloria in gloriam tamquam a Domini 
spiritu ’.1_ Adumbratur tamen sub sacramento hodie veritas, que sola 
precipua est propiciacio animarum. Primum sacrificium in nobis peccata 
mortificat ; secundum fervorem devocionis accendit ; tercium sic hominem 
unit Deo ut iam non in se sed in Deo vivat. . . . 

In canonem misse nulla verba posuit ille scholasticus, quibus ad pre- 
dicte contemplationis theoriam sacrificantis animus excitetur. Oportet 
autem illum cibum delicatissime confici quo reficiendus est spiritus. Deus 
qui non habet quicquam seipso melius, apponit se in refectionem animarum 
sanctarum et in pretium captivarum. Ut ergo sancte devocionis affectio 
fervescat in nobis, innocentiam et patienciam Christi in amaritudine pas- 
sionis eius, in perforatione manuum et pedum, in obprobriis et contumeliis 
super vulnerum dolores adiunctis, quasi in unum fasciculum colligamus et 
ex hiis, queso, verba formentur quibus ad altaria aromatum et ad sancta 
sanctorum ab altari eneo transeamus; et ad hoc forte verbo illo canonis 
invitamur ‘ hoc facite in meam commemorationem ’. 


R. W. SourHERN. 


1 Cf. 2 Cor. iii. 18. 














The Parliament of Carlisle, 1307—Some 


New Documents 


HE documents to which this article calls attention appear, 

for the most part, to be entirely unknown to historians. 
They are valuable, on the one hand, for the light they throw upon 
the question, ‘ What interest had the public of the day in medieval 
parliaments ?’, a problem which is as difficult as it is important 
to answer. And, on the other hand, they throw light upon some 
of the obscurities of parliamentary procedure at a period when 
every scrap of knowledge we can gain is precious ; for until we 
know in detail how parliament functioned, we shall remain on the 
unstable ground of conjecture and surmise. 

The series of documents with which we are first concerned 
comes from a register of Whalley Abbey, British Museum, Addi- 
tional MS. 10374. This ‘ commonplace book ’, as they termed it, 
was drawn upon extensively by T. D. Whitaker and his editors 
for the History of Whalley. But monastic registers, as a class, 
have not attracted attention as a source for general and con- 
stitutional history, and this volume is no exception. 

It may be well, in the first place, to say something of the 
volume itself. The manuscript, as it exists to-day, probably in- 
cludes portions of more than one medieval book, for its contents 
are far from homogeneous, and before it was put into its present 
binding, the quires had evidently been dislocated. The first 
leaves of the register proper (which seems originally to have been 
commenced as a formulary) begin at what is now folio 60, and other 
portions follow in no kind of order. The preceding part of the 
volume consists largely of sermons, which can hardly have been 
intended for a monastic register, surprising as the contents can 
sometimes be ; and folios 12-16, from which our documents are 
taken, are different in appearance from any other quires, nor 
should we expect to find them among a collection of sermons. 
The writing, however, of these particular folios appears to be 
that of a scribe who was responsible for at least some of the first 
leaves of the register, and we seem justified in believing that our 
documents were copied in Whalley Abbey early in the fourteenth 
century. It is possible, indeed, that the volume was put together 


1 Fourth edition (1872-6), 1. xi. 149-83; 1. xvi. 
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at Whalley, late in the middle ages, from remnants of books that 
had fallen to pieces and that its present condition is not due to 
post-Reformation neglect. 

With these preliminaries let us look at the documents them- 
selves, which it will be convenient to take in reverse order. The 
fourth (D) is a copy of the letter to the English Church from 
‘ Petrus filius Cassiodori’ which, we know, was circulated at 
Carlisle and which has been many times printed.1_ The third (C) 
is the statute of Carlisle, without the notes of its transmission to 
sheriffs and others to be found in the Vetus Codex and the Statute 
Roll.2 The second (B) is a version of the petitions presented to 
the king at Carlisle by the earls, barons, and the community of 
the land: this we print and comment upon below. The first 
(A), which we also print, is a statement of the points of ecclesias- 
tical law upon which the pope makes his own interpretation to 
the prejudice of the king and the magnates, who are described 
as the founders and patrons of the whole of the English Church. 
All the points in dispute concern first-fruits, and the document 
is evidently connected with the Latin version of the grievances 
of the earls, barons, magnates and community of the realm, 
which was entered on the parliament roll,? one paragraph of 
which refers to first-fruits and the pope’s ‘ interpretaciones ’,* a 
word that does not appear in the French petition on the subject. 
No other copy of this document seems to have come to light. 

Of the three documents, the second (B) is of the greatest 
interest. It is not a corrupt version of the petitions as they were 
entered on the parliament roll, but a different and, as we believe, 
an earlier version. The later version is. divided into nine para- 
graphs,° five of which correspond closely, though not literally, 
to paragraphs in the earlier version. But there is nothing in the 
earlier version relating to provisions, which is the chief subject 
of the first paragraph of the later version ; nor is there anything 
relating to intestacy, as in the third paragraph, nor to the col- 
lusive recovery of debts, as in the fifth paragraph, nor to Peter’s 
Pence, as in the ninth and last. On the other hand, the earlier 
version has a paragraph on general bequests for the poor, no 
trace of which is found in the later version. Two other points 
should be noted: a concluding paragraph in the earlier version, 

IGoldast, Monarchia, i. 11 f.; Foxe, Acts and Monuments (4th ed.), ii. 610-12 ; 
Prynne, Exact Chronological Vindication, iii. 914-16; Hemingburgh, Chronicon (ed. 
Hearne), i. 227-31 ; (ed. Hamilton), ii. 254-9. 

2 Ryley, Placita Parlamentaria, pp. 312-14; Rot. Parl. i. 217-18; Statutes of the 
Realm, i. 150-2. 

3 As we explain below, for our knowledge of the parliament roll we are mainly 
dependent on the Vetus Codex. : 

* Placita Parlamentaria, p. 380; Rot. Parl. i. 221a. 


5 Vetus Codex, fos. 148b-150a. It should be noted that the printed texts in Placita 
Parlamentaria, pp. 376-9, and Rot. Parl. i. 219-20, are far from exact. 
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praying the king to provide a remedy, is replaced by a more 
elaborate introductory sentence in the later version; and much 
of the fourth paragraph of the earlier version has been omitted 
from the corresponding sixth paragraph, the substance having 
been embodied in the first paragraph of the later version.* 

At this point we should perhaps make it clear that there is no 
possibility that the earlier version was presented at an earlier 
parliament and disinterred to provide the basis for the petitions 
of Carlisle. Both versions arise out of the same incidents and 
both mention master William Testa. Testa’s career in England 
has been detailed by Professor Lunt.? He arrived by 4 October 
1305, but not much before this date; he was not appointed a 
papal collector until 1306 and began to execute his commissions 
about the end of May in that year. Although an assembly, 
which seems to have been a parliament, was held in that month, 
it is impossible that the grievances aroused by Testa’s activities 
should have come to a head so soon; and since there was no 
parliament between May 1306 and Hilary 1307, when the parlia- 
ment of Carlisle assembled,? we are left with no alternative occasion 
for which petitions in such terms could have been prepared. 

For the preparation of two versions of a series of petitions 
to the king from the community of the realm, we are not without 
a parallel. At the first parliament of Edward III there was 
presented a like series of petitions, of which we have an earlier 
version,’ and this version was altered and supplemented in much 
the same fashion as the petitions of Carlisle. One such occur- 
rence would be remarkable, but might be exceptional. Now 
that we know that the same procedure was followed on two 
occasions, there is less likelihood that it was exceptional. It 
may not have been unusual, even in the early decades of the 
fourteenth century, for common petitions—if we may use this 
generic term—to be debated and submitted to a second reading 
before presentation to the king. There is evidence that as early 
as 1285 the petitions of the clergy were the subject of elaborate 
discussion with a committee of the council and that as a con- 
sequence some were redrafted:>5 again we do not press the 
parallel, but it is certainly suggestive. 

So much we may say to indicate the setting in which these 
petitions should be regarded. We shall need to discuss on some 
other occasion how much part the ‘commons’ had in framing 
the petitions of 1307, and whether the earls and barons are to 


1 See footnotes to the text below. 2 Ante, xli. 332-57. 
3 Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, v. 147, 154. 


‘Richardson and Sayles, Rotuli Parliamentorum Anglie Hactenus Inediti, pp. 
100-3, 116 ff. 


5 Ante, lii. 220, 226. 
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be included among the ‘ bone gent de la commune ’ who presented 
the petitions of 1327.1 

How came these documents to be circulated? There is 
sufficient evidence to show that in 1327 collections of interesting 
documents connected with the revolution were written on small 
rolls for general information.2 This seems to have been done 
unofficially, quite possibly as a matter of commercial enterprise ; 
but at any rate those interested could in this way be kept in- 
formed by friends or correspondents, and were provided with 
something better than public gossip and common rumours. One 
of these rolls of 1327 contains the earlier version of the common 
petitions and is evidence enough that, whoever was responsible 
for the compilation, overmuch care was not taken to obtain the 
best or the most authentic documents, nor, we may add, to copy 
them very accurately. Now let us imagine some one at Carlisle 
collecting information to send to an interested friend: that 
some one might even be a royal clerk and the friend in a religious 
house. Discarded drafts, documents not to be enrolled, are 
likely to be come by more easily than corrected versions and 
fair copies ; and if the friend wishes to be generally informed and 
not precisely informed on all details, the material that is easily 
collected may serve his purpose well enough and may reach him 
more speedily than documents in their final and authoritative 
form. In some such manner we can account for documents (A) 
and (B). 

Document (A), as we have indicated, seems evidently to lie 
behind one paragraph of the parliament roll, although it was not 
thought necessary to enter it in detail. Document (B) was dis- 
carded and, we may safely presume, never reached the hands of 
the clerk who wrote the roll. Of document (C), the Statute of 
Carlisle, copies were made in large number, and there was every 
intention that it should be easily accessible. We cannot exclude 
the possibility that these documents were collected by some one in 
attendance at the parliament of Carlisle, who took them home 
with him; but, if so, that home was not, we think, Whalley. 
For the abbot was not regularly summoned to parliament and 


there is no reason to suppose that he attended parliament in 
1307.4 


1 Rot. Parl. ii. 7. This is the phrase which replaced ‘la communalte du roialme’ 
in the earlier version. 

* Richardson and Sayles, op. cit. p. 100; Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, xiv. 146. 

% Copies were sent to a number of religious houses in England and Wales, but neither 
Whalley nor Stanlaw is mentioned in the list on the statute roll (Statutes of the Realm, 
i. 152). 

4 The abbot of Stanlaw was summoned to parliament in 1295, 1296, 1300, 1301, and 
1305 (Parl. Writs, i. 30, 33, 48, 84, 89, 137): the convent migrated during this period 
and writs addressed to Stanlaw were answered from Whalley (Whitaker, History of 
Whalley, i. 151). Although the abbot had been summoned in the first instance to 
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The circumstances in which document (D) passed into cir- 
culation are described by Walter of Hemingburgh. ‘In the 
aforesaid parliament’, he tells us, ‘when many were saying 
many things of the oppressions which the lord pope had introduced 
into the English Church, lo ! suddenly, as if it came from heaven, 
this writing appeared in a public meeting of the council; and 
immediately it was read, for the king, the cardinal, all the prelates, 
and every one else in attendance, to hear’. Hemingburgh then 
proceeds to copy out this letter from Peter son of Cassiodorus ? 
and also, what is important for our present purpose, a version of 
the document which, in the Vetus Codex, follows the petitions 
of the earls, barons, and community. This document is a Latin 
summary of the grievances, followed by an account of the ex- 
amination of Testa in parliament and the action taken as a result. 
Hemingburgh’s version presents a good many differences from 
the Vetus Codex text and the probabilities are that, like the 
Whalley version of the petitions, it represents a preliminary draft.* 
If so, and there seems little doubt in the matter, there came from 
Carlisle to Gisburn Priory a very similar collection to that which 
came to Whalley Abbey. Now, although the prior of Gisburn 
had been summoned to parliament in 1295 and 1299, there is no 
evidence that he was present at Carlisle, and we have no reason 
to suppose, therefore, that this collection of documents was 
brought back by one in attendance at parliament. It is likely, 
therefore, that for his knowledge of what took place, the chronicler 
was dependent upon written information, and that he had before 
him not only the documents he reproduces but also another 
document, the nature of which it will be convenient to discuss 
later. 

At this point let us say that the evidence seems to point 
plainly to the circulation in 1307, as in 1327, of small collections 
of documents on the burning question of the day, which, to 
members of any religious house, would be that of papal exactions 
and the measures taken against them. 

With this we pass to the third document we print, which we 
have headed ‘A Newsletter from Carlisle’ and which describes 


attend on 16 February 1305, he was not re-summoned when parliament was prorogued 
to 28 February: Maitland appears to have thought that the dropping of a number of 
abbots and priors from the list of those summoned was accidental (Memoranda de 
Parliamento, p. cxi), but it seems significant that they are also missing from the list of 
those summoned to Carlisle in 1307 (Parl. Writs, i. 182, 184). In any case, the abbot 
of Stanlaw is no more summoned, and the abbot of Whalley, so far as our evidence 
goes, received no summons until 1332, and then he is included among those to whom 
‘non solebat scribi in aliis parliamentis’ (Lords’ Reports on the Dignity of a Peer, iv. 409). 

1 Chron. W. de Hemingburgh (ed. Hamilton), ii. 254. 2 Ibid. pp. 254-9. 

’ The variant readings are noted by Hamilton, op. cit. pp. 259-64. 

* Parl. Writs, i. 28, 79, 182, 184; see also Lords’ Reports on the Dignity of a Peer, 
iv. 409, 
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itself as ‘ Novelles du Parlement’. This exists on a single sheet 
of parchment in the miscellaneous collection known as Parlia- 
mentary and Council Proceedings ; formerly it was among an- 
other miscellaneous collection, the old class of Royal Letters. 
There is, of course, nothing official about it, and it is not a letter 
in the ordinary sense, whether royal or private, although at one 
point it drops into the epistolary form ‘ vous verret’. Clearly 
written though it is, the document is full of careless blunders, 
the work of a hurried scribe who did not take the trouble to 
understand the copy before him, a characteristic not infrequent 
in commercial productions of the middle ages, for such we believe 
this newsletter to be. 

What the document purports to give us, however, is not an 
account of the proceedings of parliament, but, as it says, news 
from parliament ; and, apart from two paragraphs dealing with 
the proceedings against Antony Bek, bishop of Durham, what 
it has to tell us is all concerned with the mission and doings 
of the ‘ cardinal’. Peter the Spaniard, cardinal-bishop of Saint 
Sabina, had arrived at Carlisle on Passion Sunday, 12 March, as 
previously arranged with the king. His political mission was 
to bring about peace between England and France, and to con- 
clude the arrangements for a marriage between Prince Edward 
and Isabelle, daughter of Philip the Fair. The cardinal, of course, 
had other interests. He was drawn, for example, into the Scottish 
quarrel, and he intervened in the proceedings against William 
Testa. How long he remained at Carlisle is uncertain. His 
letters of safe-conduct were dated 16 March,? and he was in 
London at Whitsuntide;* he was still at Carlisle after the 
magnates and the commons had departed from parliament,‘ 
and he may have stayed there for several weeks.5 However, 
the newsletter was plainly written after 12 March and presumably 
after 15 March, upon which day, according to the Lanercost 
chronicle, the cardinal addressed, on the subject of his mission, 
a congregation of clergy and laity in Carlisle cathedral, and also 
pronounced sentence of excommunication against the murderers 
of Comyn and all those aiding, counselling, or favouring them. 
On 17 March the archbishop of York is reported to have announced 
the conclusion of peace and the forthcoming marriage which was 


1 Foedera, 1. ii. 1009; Chron. de Lanercost, p. 306. The king arrived on the same 
day: Gough, Itinerary of Edward I, ii. 271. 

2 Foedera, t. ii. 1011. 

3 According to the Annales Paulini, he was at Westminster on 22 May, the Morrow 
of the Octave of Whitsun (Chronicles of Edward I and Edward II, i. 256); see also the 
concluding sentence of the newsletter. 

* Rot. Parl. i. 222a: this was apparently after 22 March. The knights had their 
writs of expenses on 20 March (Parl. Writs, i. 191). 

5 According to Hemingburgh (ii. 253) he stayed for two months. 
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to seal it.1_ Very soon after this the newsletter must have been 
composed. 

Upon its contents we need make little further comment. 
But we may remark that the decision of the king and council, as 
here reported, regarding the procurations which the pope had 
authorized the cardinal to demand, is either inexact or was 
subsequently rescinded. According to Hemingburgh, he had 
been authorized to demand for his expenses twelve marks from 
every chapter in England, Ireland, and Scotland, but he was not 
content with this rate.2. That the scale, whatever it was, aroused 
resistance seems plain from the fact that it was not until May that 
the cardinal was allowed by the king to receive procurations at 
the rate required by the pope’s letters.* It is difficult, however, 
to believe that his demands ran up to four hundred thousand 
pounds and sixty-five shillings from England and Wales. The 
cardinal was, in fact, permitted to take with him the more modest 
sum of a thousand marks when he left the country late in the year.* 

We have already indicated that Walter of Hemingburgh had 
written sources of information that enabled him to include in his 
chronicle a fairly long account of the proceedings at Carlisle ; but 
his account is all from one angle and is not that of a writer 
acquainted with the work of parliament as a whole. When 
we have matched the two documents he incorporates in full with 
the documents which come from Whalley, it is tempting to match 
his narrative account with our newsletter, and the temptation 
is justified. There is no reason to suppose that only one such 
document was produced : if the demand existed, there would be 
more than one source of supply. Hemingburgh’s original told 
him of the cardinal’s doings and told him little else. We doubt 
whether all was truthfully told. It is hard to believe that the 
squib—f it is decorous so to term it—which went under the name 
of Peter son of Cassiodorus, was solemnly read before king, 
cardinal, and council. That it was passed round at Carlisle and 
copies made of it, we may readily credit: but important people 
do not waste their time with tedious and obscure arguments put 
forward by pseudonymous writers of open letters. Such docu- 
ments, however, may be—as this one clearly was—welcome 
material to news-collectors who have not much reliable informa- 
tion to supply ; and they can be given an imaginary setting to 
enhance their value. And we suggest that it may have been 
from a newsletter that Walter of Hemingburgh obtained the 
details of his narrative. 

It may be well to emphasize that, while the circulation of 
newsletters and documents, such as we have described, attests 


1 Chron. de Lanercost, p. 306. 2 Op. cit. pp. 253-4. 
3 Foedera, 1. ii. 1015. * Ibid. m1. i. 15. 
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a desire to be informed of the proceedings of parliament, interest, 
so far as our evidence goes, was limited in 1307 to ecclesiastical 
circles and very largely to ecclesiastical matters. Our evidence 
is doubtless incomplete. There are indications that, twenty years 
later, documents connected with the revolution of 1327 circulated 
to a larger public.1 But we cannot deduce that there was yet a 
wide interest in the proceedings of parliament as such. A caveat 
on this point may not be altogether unnecessary. 

It remains to add a few sentences regarding the text of the 
second and third of the documents we have printed. The foot- 
notes we have added ? will enable a comparison to be made between 
the Whalley copy of the petitions and the surviving copy of the 
version entered on the parliament roll. Of the roll (or rolls) of 
that parliament, only a fragment of one membrane and a guard 
remain ; but much, perhaps the whole of the roll, was copied into 
the Vetus Codex,* and, in copying, some errors have evidently 
crept in. For example, in the eighth paragraph of the Vetus 
Codex copy there is a reference to the ‘ frutz de celes eglises ge 
sont properment les aumoynes des auoes, tut soient il dismes 
quant a Dieu’, which is plainly nonsense: but the sixth para- 
graph of the Whalley version shows that for dismes we should 
read donez. A more complicated corruption at the end of the 
second paragraph of the Vetus Codex copy can similarly be 
restored by a comparison with the first paragraph of the Whalley 
version. Again, in the same paragraph of the Vetus Codex copy, 
the meaningless moties is shown to be a misreading of mettez. On 
the other hand, where homoeoteleuton has caused a substantial 
omission in the first paragraph of the Whalley version, the missing 
words are supplied in the Vetus Codex. And, again, the fifth 
paragraph of the Whalley version speaks of the executours de 
iugement, where the seventh paragraph of the Vetus Codex copy 
enables us to substitute execution. Other examples will be found 
in the notes. It will also be seen that differences are frequently 
due to careful redrafting. 

The text of the newsletter is, as we have indicated, un- 
satisfactory. Here and there we have repaired the errors of 
the scribe, and we have added notes which will, we trust, render 
the whole document intelligible. 

H. G. RicHARDSON. 
G. O. SAYLEs. 


1 Above, p. 428. 
2 We have noted only the more significant differences between the Whalley and 
Vetus Codex [V.C.] texts, and have ignored differences in spelling. 
3 Bull. Inst. Hist. Research, vi. 150. 
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I 


A. Notes ON THE PAPAL INTERPRETATION OF THE LAW OF FIRST-FRUITS 
B.M. Add. MS. 10374, fo. 12 


Articuli super quibus dominus papa facit interpretacionem in pre- 
iudicium domini regis et magnatum fundatorum et patronorum tocius 
ecclesie Anglicane : 

Aliqui prelati consueuerunt percipere primos fructus beneficiorum in 
suis dyocesibus vacancium de consuetudine a tempore cuius memoria non 
existit. 

Item rectores ecclesiarum parochialium, si decesserint post Pascha 
uel alio certo tempore, secundum diuersas locorum consuetudines, de 
fructibus illius anni consueuerunt testari et pro sua disponere voluntate 
suis creditoribus satisfaciendo, seruitoribus suis remunerando, residuum 
bonorum suorum pauperibus consanguineis uel aliis indigentibus erogando. 

Item si defunctus beneficiatus domino regi uel aliis? fuerit obligatus, 
Romana ecclesia in percipiendo primos fructus uult preferri. 

Item si post mortem beneficiati, ante admissionem successoris, pro 
sustentacione domorum, excolendis et seminandis terris, expense fuerint 
faciende. 

Item si reseruari debeant, racione ecclesie, fructus illorum priorum 
qui non habent bona discreta, set cum conuentibus omnia in communi. 

Item si fructus illorum beneficiorum reseruentur, racione ecclesie, 
que ex causa permutacionis contigerit resignari. 

Item si fructus beneficiorum de iure licet non de facto vacancium sedi 
apostolice reseruentur. 

Item si postquam aliqua pars fructuum beneficii vacantis fuerit re- 
collecta, et ipsa infra eundem annum semel vel pluries vacare contigerit, 
an quociens vacauerit tociens fructus debeantur. 

Item si de fructibus sedi apostolice reseruatis vel aliunde decima sit 
soluenda. 

Omnes hec dubitaciones friuole reputantur*a papa? et, eis non ob- 
stantibus, ad collectionem fructuum primi anni integraliter fore discernitur 
procedendum. Deinde subditur quod successores in beneficiis, quando 
fructus ex eis perceperint, omnia predecessorum suorum debita soluere 
teneantur, et quod illi prelati, qui primos fructus beneficiorum vacancium 
consueuerunt percipere a tempore cuius memoria non existit, fructus 
percipiant anni subsequentis. 


B. PETITIONS OF THE Earts, BARONS, AND COMMUNITY OF THE LAND 
B.M. Add. MS. 10374, fos. 12-13b 


[1] A nostre seingnur le roy mustrent countes et barons e la comunaute 
de la terre qe, cum leur ancestres de temps dunt il ni ad memorie toutz 
iourz iuske en cea purreyent toutz leur biens moebles * en leur testamentz 
deuiser, doner e departir, solome le eydement ‘ de leur executours e sanz 
rien nomer especiaument ou distinctement de mesmes les biens en leur 


1MS. ‘alii’. 2-2 Interlined. 
3V.C.: ‘ lour leis chateux et biens ’. 4V.C.: ‘ ordenement ’, 
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testamentz, issint ge a la volunte de chescun testatour toutz iours ad este de 
nomer ses biens? distinctement ou generaument, ou nomer partie de leur biens 
distinctement e partie generaument, e les executours des dreins? testa- 
mentz eyent este toutz iours iuske en cea chargez ausi auaunt des biens * 
des testatours generaument en lour testamentz nomeez come des biens 4 
qe furent en leur testamentz ® distinctement mettez,* a prendre 7 en la 
court le roy vers les exsecutours ount este faites par force de ley e custume 
du roiaume, ausi auaunt des biens § nient nomez distinctement come des 
autres, la vint mestre William Testa e les autres clers ® lapostoille e de- 
maundent communement par mi le roiaume des executours al oes lapostoille 
toutz les biens ge ne sunt nient distinctement en teux testamentz nomez, 
e greuousement par sentence e en autre manere e souent! sanz proces 
de ley les destreingnent pur teux biens a eux e al oes lapostoille paer, 
countre la ley e la custume susditz, e la volunte de teux testatours e a 
damage e empourisement de tuitle roiaume. E pur ceste estraunge duresce 
prient les ditz countes, barons e la communaute, desicum due™ maner de 
testamentz ad este solome la custume du roiaume toutz iours vsee, par 
temps des autres apostoilles excepte e conferme  sicome en leur canuns 
est escrit pleinement e contenu,}* voille si li plest remedie faire contre ceste 
oppression, ge est si estraunge ge ne peot estre estime.14 

[2] E*® les ditz clers lapostoille apelent toutz biens nient distinctement 
deuises ceux ge ne sunt mie especiaument nomez, e ausi, meske il soyent 
especefiez e eux ne soyens pas especiaument nomez a queux il sunt deuises, 
il les tienent nient distinctement deuises, sicome qi deuisast en sun testa- 
ment c. mars a doner a poures e ne deist pas quel manere de poures, cest a 
sauer a frere prechours ou menours ou escolers ou as autres poures, il 
voillent auer ceux c. mars al oes lapostoille. 

[3] E de autre part la ou home du dit roiaume se oblige a vn autre en 
vne summe de deners }* a rendre a vn certeyn iour, e sil ne face qil soit tenuz 
en x. liures ou en vne autre summe de deners,!* a paer a la primere passage 
de gentz des armes en la Terre Seinte, les ditz clers lapostoille fount enquerre 
par my tuit le roiaume de teux obligacions faites auaunt ces oures, dount 
les payes ne sunt mie faites a iours contenuz, tuit eyent les dettours fait 
gree a leur creauncours ou par iugement en? la court le roy, a qi les coni- 
sances de teles obligacions apendent, eyent les dettes ensemblement oue 
les damages a leur creauncours renduz, nepurquant ?* il destreinent les }® pur 
le auer issint a la Terre Seinte oblige al oes lapostoille leuer.” 

[4] Ensement par la ou le roy e ses ancestres, countes e barouns e leur 
ancestres, ont donez terres e tenementz, auowesons e tieux autres tem- 


1V.C.: ‘ tieux biens et leis chateux ’. *V.C.: ‘tieux’. 
8 V.C.: ‘tieux biens et chateux ’. 
4 V.C. inserts ‘ chateux ’, but without ‘ et’, as in Rot. Parl. i. 220a. 
5 V.C. omits ‘qe. . . testamentz’. 6 V.C. reads ‘ moties ’. 
7V.C.: ‘a respoundre en la court le roi a chescun qi voleit vers eux dette de- 
maundre, issint ge les execucions des iugements renduz ’. 
8 V.C.: ‘ tieux biens et chatieux ’. *V.C.: ‘clercs et procuraturs ’. 
10 V.C.: ‘souent feth’. 11V.C.: ‘tiele’. 12'V.C.: ‘ acceptie et afferme’. 
13 V.C. reads corruptly ‘ en lour canonizele escrite pleinement est contenuz ’. 
14 V.C. omits ‘qe . . . estime’. 15 V.C. omits the whole of this paragraph. 
16V.C.: ‘ auoir’. 17'V.C.: ‘de’. 18 V.C.: ‘ia le meyns’. 
19 V.C. inserts ‘ detturs ’. 0 V.C.: ‘liuerer’. 
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porautes, as prelatz de seinte eglise, come a erceuesques, euesques, abbees, 
priours, des queux temporautez les vns sunt par homage tenuz e les autres 
par due seruiz! en seinte eglise ? a faire certeyne aumones e hospitaltes en 
certeynes lieus du roiaume e nient dehors,? des queux temporautez, si 
tort en soit fait as tenantz de celes, le roy est tenuz a faire dreyt en sa court, 
pur ceo ge la conisaunce de teux temporautez apendent au roy e a nul 
autre,’ issint qe la seingnurie de celes temporautes de droit apent au roy e a 
les autres auowees e a nul autre, la vint lapostoille en appropriant a li la 
seingnurie suzdite fait taxer a sa volunte ausi auaunt la temporaute come 
lespiritaute, e celes temporautez par ou eux sunt assignez, par assent du 
roy, as deens, ercedeknes, e autres persones de teles dignitez, a faire les 
charges suzdites, lapostoille les doune a sa volunte a cardinaus e as 
autres aliens sanz rien faire des dites charges, countre la fourme des colla- 
cions auauntdites * e en desherison du roy e des autres auowes susditz e 
en anientissement del seruiz Dieu e seinte eglise.* 

[5] Ensement par la ou persone de seinte eglise moert en tiele seson del 
an qe les frutz del an ensuant deiuent a li pendre, des queux il ad fait 
sun testament come de® autres biens, e les executours par force de ley e 
custume du roiaume toutz iours vnt este e deyuent estre responsables en 
la court le roy de teux frutz a chescun ge voleyt vers eux dette demaunder 
par bref le roy, issint qe les executours de iugement ® rendu en la court le 
roy meyntenaunt sanz nul delay se deyt faire par force de ley du roiaume, 
ausi auaunt endreit de teux frutz come des autres biens, la vint lapostoille 
qe ad arestu ? a li les primers frutz des primers vacaunz e vout auer toutz 
les frutz § a sun oes demeyne, e, si il les eit, demurra le iugement rendu en 
la court le roy sanz execucion, ou ® la execucion remeindra en suspense a la 
volunte lapostoille. 

[6] Ensement se pleinent?® countes e barouns e la communaute qe 
par la ou leur clerks a leur presentement sunt receuz e institutz en les 
eglises ge sunt de leur auowesons, e de frutz de celes eglises, qe sunt 


proprement les amones des auowes, tuit seyent donez! quant a Deu, fo. 136 


deyuent les ditz!? clers estre sustenuz pur les eglises seruir, la vint lapostoille 
e prent a li toutz les frutz del primer an de la voidance de celes eglises, sanz 
reseruir rien pur la sustenance des ditz clers, e issint appropre il a li les 
aumones des ditz auowes countre leur volunte e en peril de desheriteson 
quant a leur auowesons, kar par my * la reson qil prent les frutz del primer 
an 4 de la voidance, les peot il prendre le secund e le tierz e le quart, et issi 
auaunt a sa volunte, e ceo serreit 15 apert desheriteson des auowes quant 
a leur auowesons, kar si tost come le clerk pert sa possession de la eglise 
countre sa volunte '® sun auowe pert sa auoweson de mesme cele eglise. 


1V.C.: ‘ pur Dieu seruir’. 

2-2 For ‘a faire . . . dehors’, V.C. substitutes ; ‘ et autres charges faire come sus 
est dit ’ (i.e. in the first paragraph of the V.C. text). 

3-3 V.C. omits ‘issint . .. autre’ and ‘e teles temporautez . . . auauntdites’, 
but embodies the substance in its first paragraph. 

4 'V.C. reads ‘ en desheriteson du roi et des contes et barons susditz ’. 


5 V.C. inserts ‘ ses ’. * V.C. reads ‘ lexecucion du iugement ’. 
7V.C.: ‘ reserui’. 8 V.C.: ‘ tiels frutz’. SV.C.: “et”. 
10 'V.C. inserts ‘ les ditz’. 11'V.C.: ‘ tut soient il dismes ’. 8'V.C.: ‘lour’. 
13 V.C.: ‘meisme’. 14 'V.C. reads ‘qilles prent le primer an’. 15 V.C.: ‘cest’. 


16 Altered from ‘la volunte de’; V.C. reads correctly : ‘countre la volunte de son 
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E pur ceo ley e custume du roiaume ne soeffrent mie! ge play seyt en 
court cristiene des dymes des eglises, ou de la tierce partie ou de la quarte 
partie, auaunt ceo qe ® play seit termine en la court le roy de] auoweson de 
mesmes les dymes. 

[7] E* de cestes oppressions prient les ditz countes, barouns e la 
communaute au roy qil voille, si li plest, regarder au peril de sa deshereteson 
et de leur, e al blemisement e offens de la ley du roiaume e la dite des- 
heriteson du poeple face ordener tele remedie qe seit couenable. 


II 


A NEWSLETTER FROM CARLISLE 


AR PRN I tan acc 


Parliamentary and Council Proceedings (Chancery), 3/18. 


NOUELES DU PARLEMENT 


Cest assauer ge le roy Dengleterre e le prince, erseueqes e euesqes, abbes | 
e priours, countes e barouns, e tout le comun consayl le roi e tote le com- 
mune de la terre, si sunt assentuz au mariage par entre le prince ‘ e la 
fille au roi de Fraunce, issy qe totes les terres, qe ounges furent purtenaunz a 
la coroune Dengleterre, le roy de Fraunce ad graunte au prince e a sa fille, 
yssy qe il nient reserue a luy fors tauntsoulement les homages pur les dites | 
terres. E de ceo pees ensoroer 5 meismes les choses, checuyn pouynt, | 
serrount mys en escrit, yssy qe de vne partie si demora south le seal le 
roy Dengleterre vers le roi de Fraunce, e le pee de parties demora vers le 
Aappostoyle de south le seals le roi Dengleterre e le roi de Fraunce, yssy qe 
lapastoyle auera pouer de mettre remedie par seynt eglise ® enuers ge la 
chose ? peche, ge la fourme ne tregne en sa force com ordeyne est en escrit 
par le dieux rois. : 

Dautre part, le Cardenal ad endenture ensemblement oue countes e . 
barouns de la terre Despangne au prince Dengleterre de la seignurie 
Despaigne, pur taunt com le roi Despaigne morist saunz heir de son corps 
e le prince Dengleterre est plus procheyn de saunk de part sa mere, par 
quey le senurye de la terre luy est graunte. 

Dautre part, le Cardenal ad poer de mettre remedie vers la cleregie 
de Escoce qe vnt releuez en countre le roi Dengleterre e en countre sa 
pees. Par quei il ad done la sentense sur Robert le Brus e desur touz 
iceaux, de quel condicioun qil seyent, en eyde, ou de dit ou de fait ou de 
dit ® ou de rien qe valer luy puisse en la guerre en Escose meyntener en 
contre le roy Dengleterre. Par quey vous verret grant duresse estre 
ordine contre la cleregie de Escoce par cel sentence done. 

Dautre part, totes les terres leuesqe de Dureme ge sunt del homage 
le roi si sunt prises en les mains le roi, e le roi doune ses rentes totes partz, 
par taunt ge il est acoise au roy e a soun consail qe il est assentu a sire 
Robert de Brus, ge, si leuesqe ne euste este, sire Robert ne se eust 
ia ameudlez ® a meyntenir la guerre Descoce. 







1V.C.: ‘ poynt’. .2 V.C. inserts ‘le’, 
3 V.C. omits this paragraph, but embodies the substance in its first paragraph. 

4 MS. ‘ prine’. 5 Cf. Godefroy, Lexique, s.v. ‘ enseiirer ’. § MS. ‘ elise’. 
7 MS. ‘ chse’. 8 Sic. ® Cf, Godefroy, s.v. ‘ amieldrir’, 
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Dautre part, leuesqe est rette qe il ad este en countre le roi en eyde del 
erceuesge de Cauntirburs, par quey il ad maugre de lapostoyle e du roi. 

Dautre part, le Cardenal est respounduz de par le roi e par tout son 
consail de sa demaunde et sa procuracie de eglises: le roi ne luy foissa ! 
prendre forsi come autres cardinals auaunt cest heure vnt pris. E sur 
ceo erceuesges, euesges e procuratours de eglises vnt feet lur appel a forbarre 
la sentence. E sur ceo ad le roi maunde a chescun euesge qe de sa diosice 
face venir largent a sa tresorie a Loundres, e le trouera le Cardenal quange 
mester ly seit, yssi qe le Cardenal ne auera poer a nul dener receyuere ne 
nul dener porter hors de la terre. 

[La] somme de la demaunde e de sa procuracie en Engleterre e de Gales 
amounte quatre cent mil liuers e sesaunte cink souz. E pur ceo sa de- 
maunde fust si outraiouse [e] a si grant destruccion de la terre, est ordeine 
par le roi e de par son consail ge lem ly trouera courteysement ces despences, 
pur taunt com il est demore en Engleterre, saunz autre corteysie a ly fere. 

Le poer du Cardenal si est en diuers choses: ceo est assauer en leti- 
macioun, de quel condicioun ge ele seyent; en correccioun, de quel con- 
dicioun qe eles seyent; en quele diosice quele seyent, il ad poer de con- 
fessiouns doner par sa lettre e alire * confessiours de quige om voit; il 
ad poer de assoudre genz descummengez par bulle ; il ad poer de assoudre 
de checun manere de peche, ne seient il ia si orible, sauue de ceus qi vowe 
a la Terre Seynte ou de ceus qi ount grant peches en religion, mes de touz 
autres vous poez ‘il assoudre ; e il poet relesser penaunce done par euesqes. 

Tous les procuratours en Engleterre . . .5 sunt aiornes a Loundres, a 
Lambheth, en la simaine de Pentecoste, e il espleytra les bosuignes de 
ceux qi vendrount siure, qil ne pora mye donez au pople Carduial,® ore 
taunt fust il ocupe en la bosuigne le roy. 


1 This appears to be a corrupt rendering of ‘ feist a prendre’. 

? MS. ‘ qunge’. 3 Read ‘ elire ’. 

* Sic. Translate ‘ but from all other vows he is able to grant absolution ’. 

° MS. torn: supply a short word such as ‘ ore’. 

* Sic. Translate ‘ which he will not be able to give to the people at Carlisle ’. 





Greek Studies in 
Early Sixteenth-Century England 


Il 


‘F St. John Fisher’s hand may be traced in Siberch’s press 
at Cambridge, his influence is still more perceptible in the 
fortunes of St. John’s College, which owed so much to him. 
In 1524 he gave it a new body of statutes, modelled to a large 
extent on those which Fox had made for Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
and in 1530 he greatly enlarged them, incorporating many of 
the regulations of Cardinal College.1_ The college was fortunate 
in its master, Nicholas Metcalfe, one of Fisher’s chaplains, who 
ruled it from 1518 to 1537. He was a good man of business and 
greatly improved the finances, and though ‘ meanelie learned 
himselfe’ he was ‘not meanelie affectioned to set forward 
learning in others’. During his tenure of the mastership several 
fellows were elected who became distinguished not only in public 
and academic life but as Greek scholars—Day, Croke, Cheke, 
Redman, Ascham, Pember, Bill, Lever, Watson, and Young. 
The first five of these held the high office of orator. Day, Redman, 
Bill, Lever, and Watson became masters of the college; Day 
and Cheke provosts of King’s, Redman and Bill masters of 
Trinity, and Young master of Pembroke Hall. Ascham, who be- 
came a fellow in 1534 and whose praise of Metcalfe’s love of 
learning I have just quoted, says also that ‘he left such a com- 
panie of fellowes and scholars as can scarse be found now in some 
whole universitie ’.2 It is particularly to Cheke and Redman * 
that he attributes this success, but Day, an older man—he was 
elected fellow in 1522, seven years before Cheke, whose tutor 
he was—did -much to prepare the way, and when the ungrateful 
fellows compelled Metcalfe to resign in 1537, he was elected 
master in his place. But in the following year he was appointed 
by Henry VIII to the much richer provostship of King’s,‘ and 


1 Mullinger, p. 628; Baker, pp. 90 and 97-102. 

?The Scholemaster, in Ascham’s English Works, ed. W. Aldis Wright (1904), 
pp. 278-88. 3 Ibid. p. 219. 

*In 1545 the provost of King’s received, without allowances, £66 13s. 6d. and the 
master of St. John’s, £12 (Cooper, Annals, i. 435 and 437). 
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in 1543 he was made bishop of Chichester, with permission to 
hold the provostship in commendam. 

To come back to St. John’s, in 1529 Croke resigned his fellow- 
ship and left Cambridge under orders from Henry VIII to go to 
Italy in order to persuade and, if necessary, bribe, the univer- 
sities to pass resolutions in favour of the king’s divorce. The 
year after his departure John Redman (1503-51) was elected 
a fellow, and having studied in foreign universities, chiefly in 
Paris, stirred up the younger fellows to emulate his learning. 
In 1538 he succeeded Day as orator, and in 1541 he was made 
Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity and warden of King’s 
Hall. Then when this college together with Michael House and 
several small hostels were joined together to form the king’s 
foundation of Trinity, he became master of the new college. 
He was learned both in Greek and Latin, but it was chiefly as 
a theologian and particularly as a student of the Scriptures 
that he acquired his high reputation. His successor in the 
mastership was another Johnian, William Bill, who in 1551 
exchanged the headship of his own college for that of Trinity. 
But when Mary came to the throne he was ‘ejected as a pro- 
testant ’, ‘two of his own fellows removing him from his stall 
in a rude and insolent manner’.’ In 1558 he was reinstated 
and rewarded in addition with the provostship of Eton (1559) 
and the deanery of Westminster (1560). He thus held simul- 
taneously three of the most desirable posts in the kingdom. 
But his enjoyment of them was short-lived, for he died in 1561 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Sir John Cheke (1514-57),2 who ‘taught Cambridge and 
King Edward Greek ’, is much better known than his friend and 
fellow-worker, Redman. He was only fifteen when he was 
elected to a fellowship in 1529, so that he must have entered the 
university at even for those days an unusually early age. But 
his father, Peter Cheke, was an esquire bedell and therefore lived 
at Cambridge.* Ascham tells us in his T'oxophilus (1545) that 
“by his counsel and example he provoked and stirred up all 
men to come to learning’. He read with them ‘ privately in 
his chamber’ all Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Isocrates, and Plato, and they were 
greatly disappointed that his intention of reading with them 
Aristotle and Demosthenes was frustrated by his departure from 
Cambridge. Demosthenes was the Greek writer whom he 

1 Baker, i. 127. * Strype, Life of Sir John Cheke (1821). 

° He was the second son of Robert Cheke of Mottistone in the Isle of Wight, from 
which Lord Mottistone (General Seely) takes his title. The present residence, now 
a farm, has the date 1567 over the door. The tenant who was living there in 1919 


told me that his wife was a Miss Cheke. 
* Ascham, English Works, p. 45. 
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specially loved. ‘He saw him ’, says Thomas Wilson, the author 
of The Arte of Rhetorique, ‘as the perfectest orator that ever 
wrote for this two thousand years’ and ‘none ever more fit to 
make an Englishman tell his tale praiseworthily in an open 
hearing, either in parliament or pulpit, or otherwise ’.1 Cheke 
translated some of his orations into Latin, and also portions 
of Sophocles, Euripides, Aristotle, and two homilies of St. 
Chrysostom.2 He had early been brought to the notice of Henry 
VIII, who made him a king’s scholar. When the five royal 
professorships were founded in 1540, he became professor of 
Greek, and four years later tutor to Prince Edward. On his 
pupil coming to the throne Cheke was rewarded with the provost- 
ship of King’s, succeeding his old tutor, Day, whom as a staunch 
Roman catholic it ‘was found convenient to replace’. But he 
seldom resided, his time being fully occupied at court with his 
duties as secretary of state. The rest of his life—his support of 
Lady Jane Grey, his imprisonment in the Tower, his teaching of 
Greek at Strasburg, his second imprisonment, his abjuration of 
protestantism, and his death from shame a year later—is beyond 
the scope of this inquiry. As Archbishop Parker wrote on the 
margin of a letter, in which Cheke petitioned Queen Mary for 
his liberty, Homines sumus.8 

His chief friend and ally at Cambridge was another king’s 
scholar, Thomas Smith (1513—77),4 who was elected a fellow of 
Queen’s College in 1530 and succeeded Croke as reader in Greek. 
His lectures were largely attended. ‘ All the University ’, says 
his biographer, Strype, ‘ learned and less learned, young and old, 
flocked to hear him.’ In 1538 he was appointed orator, immedi- 
ately preceding Cheke, and in the following year he went first 
to Paris and then to Padua, where he came under the spell of the 
new jurisprudence founded by Alciati on humanistic lines, and 
took the degree of D.C.L., thus qualifying himself for the regius 
professorship of civil law, to which he was appointed in 1542. 
With his friend Cheke, he was active in trying to introduce the 
Erasmian pronunciation of Greek instead of that which the 
Greeks use to-day, that is to say, among other differences, with 
the vowels e, 7, 4, and v, and the diphthongs a, e and o: all 
pronounced like «.5 The leading scholars in the university sup- 
ported them, and, in spite of much opposition and of a solemn 
decree issued in 1542 by Stephen Gardiner, who had been ap- 
pointed chancellor in 1540, forbidding the new pronunciation 

1 Quoted by Strype, op. cit. pp. 50-1. 

* His translation of one of the homilies was ‘englished’ by T. Chaloner in 1544 
and both were published in Latin and Greek by Reynold Wolfe in 1543. 

®See The Gospel According to Saint Matthew, translated into English by Sir John 


Cheke, ed. J. Goodwin (1843), p. 120. 


4 J. Strype, The Life of Sir Thomas Smith (1870). 5 Cooper, Annals, i, 402-3, 
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under severe academic penalties,! the reformers eventually won 
the day. Smith’s later life, like Cheke’s, lies outside this 
narrative. It is sufficient to say here that he was made provost 
of Eton in 1547 and secretary of state with a knighthood in 1548, 
that he was employed on several missions, that he was deprived 
of his posts under Mary, but being in favour with Gardiner was 
allowed to live in retirement, that he was recalled to court by 
Elizabeth and frequently sent by her as ambassador to France, 
that he was reappointed secretary of state in 1572, and that he 
died in 1577. 

Among the supporters of the old pronunciation of Greek was 
John Caius? of Gonville Hall, who wrote a short tract on the 
subject (1574). He is perhaps best known as the third founder 
of his college (1557), of which he became master under its new 
name of Gonville and Caius College. But he has other claims 
to distinction. Elected a fellow in 1533, he made himself pro- 
ficient in Greek and Hebrew, went to Padua in 1539, studied 
anatomy under Vesalius, in whose house he lived, took his M.D. 
in 1541, and lectured on Aristotle’s logic and philosophy from 
the Greek text. He translated St. Chrysostom, edited and 
translated Galen, and wrote on medical subjects. He was a 
consistent Roman catholic. 

When Cheke departed from St. John’s, his devoted pupil 
Roger Ascham (1515-68), who was elected a fellow in 1536 and 
who is never weary of sounding the praises of his ‘ dearest 
friend and teacher of all the little poor learning I had ’, was left 
as the chief promoter of Greek studies in the college. In spite 
of his modest estimation of his own learning, we know from his 
Scholemaster that he had a wide and discriminating knowledge 
of Greek and Latin literature. His college being one of the few 
which observed the royal Injunction of 1535 to maintain a Greek 
reader,’ he was elected to that post in 1538. In 1546 he suc- 
ceded Cheke as orator and in 1548 he became tutor to the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth in the place of his pupil William Grindal (fellow, 
1543), whom he had recommended for the post but who had died 
prematurely. He himself resigned after two years, but when 
Elizabeth became queen he again read Greek with her, and in 
the Scholemaster (left unfinished at his death in 1568) he declares 
that ‘she readeth here now at Windsore more Greeke every day 
than some Prebendarie of the Church doth read Latin in a whole 
weeke ’.4 In Greek, however, she was perhaps surpassed by the 


1Strype, Memorials, i, pt. i. 575-9. 2 John Venn, Caius College (1901). 

In 1545 there was a Greek reader at King’s as well as at St. John’s, and when 
Trinity was founded in the following year a Johnian, Robert Pember, was appointed 
Greek reader (Allen, Annals, i. 435 and 437), 

* English Works, p. 219. 
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unfortunate Lady Jane Grey, whom Ascham, when he went to 
take leave of her before he went to Germany in 1550, found 
reading Plato’s Phaedo in the Greek ‘ with as much delite as som 
jentleman wold read a merie tale in Bocase’.1_ She was at that 
time only thirteen. 

Ascham had as colleague and close friend Thomas Watson 
(1513-84), two years his senior, but his junior as a fellow by a 
year, whom he describes as ‘ one of the best Scholars that ever 
S. John’s Colledge bred’.2 He became master in 1553 and 
bishop of Lincoln in 1557, but being a strong Roman catholic, 
he was deprived of his see in 1559 and kept in custody for the 
rest of his life. He died in Wisbech castle, the prison of the 
bishop of Ely. He wrote a Latin play called Absalom, but it 
was never published. On the other hand, Thomas Lever (1521-77), 
who preceded Watson as master, was the leader of the extreme 
protestants at Cambridge, and vied with Latimer as a militant 
and racy preacher. On Mary’s accession he fled to Zurich, but 
in the next reign returned to England, and was made canon of 
Durham. 

Another member of the St. John’s group of scholars, also a 
friend of Ascham’s, was his tutor, Robert Pember, who was elected 
fellow in 1524. When Trinity was founded he was, as we have 
seen, appointed Greek reader in that college, a post which he held 
till his death in 1560. A later friend of Ascham’s, whose ac- 
quaintance he made at court, was John Aylmer (1521-94) ® of 
Queen’s College, the tutor of Lady Jane Grey, who taught her, 
as she told Ascham, ‘so jentlie, so pleasantlie, with soch faire 
allurementes to learning that I thinke all the tyme nothing, 
whiles I am with him’. A strong protestant, he took refuge 
abroad during the reign of Mary. On his return in 1558 he re- 
ceived preferment and in 1577 was made bishop of London. He 
was a Hebrew as well as a Greek scholar and published sermons 
and devotional works. 

Another member of Queen’s, John Ponet or Poynet, a pupil 
of Smith’s, though only his junior as a fellow by two years, 
applied his knowledge of Greek to theology and became known 
as a learned divine of strong protestant views.’ He was also 
an effective-preacher. Consecrated bishop of Rochester in 1550 
and translated to Winchester in the following year, he was de- 
prived of his see under Mary and fled to the Continent where he 
died at Strasburg in 1556. Another pupil of Smith’s, though 

1 English Works, p. 201. 2 Ibid. p. 224. 

* Strype, Life of John Aylmer (1821). 4 Ascham, ibid. p. 202. 

°*He was an eminent grecian, was acquainted with italian & german, deeply 
read in the fathers, & had skill in mathematics & astronomy ’ (Cooper, op. cit.). His 


Short Treatise of Politique Power is highly praised by Hallam, Literature of Europe, 
4th edn. (1854), ii. 39-41, 
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not a member of his college, was Walter Haddon of King’s 
(1516-72), who became regius professor of civil law (1551), 
master of Trinity Hall (1552), and president of Magdalen College, 
Oxford (1552). Under Elizabeth he held important posts and 
was frequently employed. He was reputed to be the best 
Latin writer of his time, but of his attainments in Greek we do 
not hear. 

William Cecil, the great Lord Burleigh, was also a pupil of 
Smith’s in the sense that he attended his lectures, but, as a 
member of St. John’s, he was more especially Cheke’s pupil. 
He entered the college in May 1535, being then in his fifteenth 
year and having been previously educated at Stamford and 
Grantham grammar schools. He was a diligent student and 
under Cheke’s inspiring tuition became a competent Greek 
scholar. But he left the university in 1541 without taking a 
degree, and in July of that year married Mary Cheke, his tutor’s 
sister. We may infer that he was removed by his father, who, 
as a Northamptonshire squire, enriched by the spoils of the 
monasteries, did not approve of his only son falling in love with 
a penniless girl, whose mother kept a small wine-shop.' A son, 
the ancestor of the present marquis of Exeter, was born in May 
1542, and less than two years later the young wife died. The 
four Greek elegiac lines which Cheke sent to his brother-in-law 
as a tribute to her memory are poor in quality and have two 
grammatical errors.? Cecil’s second wife, whom he married in 
1546, was the daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke (1504-75), tutor, 
or rather governor, to Prince Edward. When Mary came to 
the throne Cooke retired to Strasburg, but returned after her 
death, and served on various commissions. He was not at either 
university, but his ‘Latin’, we are told,* ‘was fluent and 
proper; his Greek critical and exact’. His four daughters 
were reputed to be the most learned women in Europe. I have 
mentioned Lady Burleigh ; another was the wife of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, the keeper of the Great Seal, and the mother of Francis 
Bacon. She translated into English Jewel’s famous Apologia 
pro Ecclesia Anglicana (1562). 

Another college in which Greek studies obtained a footing 
was Pembroke Hall. Among the fellows were George Stafford 
(elected in 1515), who lectured on the Scriptures—not, as former 
lecturers had done, on the Sentences *—and Nicholas Ridley 
(c. 1500-55—elected c. 1524), who was, we are told, proficient 


1 Her husband, Peter Cheke (see above, p. 439), died in 1529. 

2Strype, Life of Cheke, p. 166. Strype also prints (p. 176) a Greek letter from 
Cheke to Cecil, which shows that his prose was no better than his verse. 

3 Cooper, i. 351-3. 

“He bequeathed all his books, including his Greek New Testament, to the college. 
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in Greek. He may have attended Croke’s lectures. From 
1527 to 1529 he studied at Paris and Louvain. It was not 
apparently till 1545, when he had been master of his college 
for five years, that he was definitely converted to the reformed 
doctrines. His learning, his central position in the Sacramental 
controversy, and his courageous death contributed largely to 
the final triumph of the Anglican church. The candle that he 
lit at Oxford with his fellow-martyr, Hugh Latimer, has never 
been put out. Among his pupils was Nicholas Carr (1524-68), 
who, when Trinity was founded in 1546, was elected a fellow of 
that college, and in the following year was appointed regius 
professor of Greek at the early age of twenty-three. His lec- 
tures on Greek authors gained him a high reputation, but being 
unable to support his wife and family on his stipend he took 
the degree of M.D. and practised medicine. Unlike his tutor 
he remained a Roman catholic. On the other hand, William 
Turner (c. 1510-68) who is said to have learnt Greek from 
Ridley, but who can only have been his pupil for a short 
time, for he took his B.A. degree in 1529-30, belonged to the 
left wing of protestantism. Appointed dean of Wells in 1550, 
he was deprived of his deanery under Queen Mary, and retired 
abroad. When he was reinstated in 1560 he opposed all 
ceremonial and was suspended in 1564 for nonconformity. He 
applied his knowledge of Greek to medicine and botany and wrote 
various works on the latter subject, including a Herbal, which is 
said to mark the beginning of scientific botany in England. 

Another strong Protestant and a fellow of Pembroke, having 
migrated from St. Catharine’s, was John Bradford (1510 ?—55), 
who became chaplain to Ridley and a prebendary of St. Paul’s. 
He was well known as a preacher, and after two years’ imprison- 
ment for his sermons was burnt at Smithfield. He published 
translations from St. Chrysostom. Rowland Taylor, who took 
his degree of LL.B. in the same year as Turner took that of 
B.A., was converted by him to protestantism. In 1540 he be- 
came Cranmer’s domestic chaplain and in 1544 incumbent of 
Hadleigh, where he was burnt in 1555, sealing by the constancy 
and admirable temper with which he met his fate the excellent 
work which had endeared him to his parishioners. He was a 
man of sound learning and unblemished character.? 

Greek scholarship was represented at Clare Hall by Nicholas 
Heath (1501 *-78), who became a fellow in 1524, after having 
been a fellow of Christ’s. A man of considerable learning, he 
became successively bishop of Rochester, bishop of Worcester, 

1 His Latin translation of Demosthenes’ Philippics and Olynthiacs was published 
after his death in 1571 with his life in Latin (pp. 56-64). 

*G. G. Perry points out that the policy by which protestants were put to death 


in the places where they were most known and revered (as Hooper at Gloucester) 
was a mistaken one, 
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archbishop of York, and lord chancellor. He was an honest and 
moderate Roman catholic. Lancelot Ridley, a slightly younger 
member of the same college and a cousin of Bishop Ridley’s, 
was skilled in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, and had the reputation 
of being a learned theologian. On the other hand, Hugh Latimer, 
who was elected a fellow of the college in 1510, never learnt Greek. 
It is said that the change in his religious opinions was occasioned 
by Stafford’s lectures, but he was chiefly influenced by Bilney 
and the meetings at the White Horse Tavern. 

The only member of Jesus College at this time who can be 
claimed as a Grecian is Cranmer,! and it is doubtful whether 
his study of Greek began till after his re-election as fellow about 
1513,? when he applied himself with great diligence to the study 
of divinity and especially of the Scriptures. He is said to have 
been nominated in 1524 by the master of his college, William 
Capon, who was one of Wolsey’s chaplains, to a canonry at Car- 
dinal College, but to have preferred to remain at Cambridge.® 

I have mentioned the foundation of Trinity College in 1546 
and spoken of its first two masters, Redman and Bill. When 
Bill was dispossessed, his place was taken by John Christopherson, 
one of the sixty original fellows, who had been at Pembroke 
and St. John’s. He translated into Latin Philo Judaeus and 
Eusebius and other ecclesiastical historians. He bequeathed to 
Trinity many books in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. He was 
consecrated bishop of Chichester in 1557 and died in the following 
year. Bill was then, as we saw, reinstated, and on his death in 
1561 was succeeded by Robert Beaumont, fellow of Peterhouse 
and Lady Margaret professor of divinity. He was an advanced 
reformer and was opposed to the wearing of the surplice. Robert 
Pember, reader in Greek, has already been mentioned ; with him, 
as under-reader, was associated the famous John Dee (1527-— 
1608), the mathematician and astronomer who was reputed to 
be a magician. Before becoming an original fellow of Trinity 
he was a fellow of St. John’s, where he successfully staged the 
Peace of Aristophanes in Greek. But he diverted to mathe- 
matics, and after studying at Louvain lectured on Euclid at 
Paris to crowded audiences. He had a large collection of 
manuscripts, which were acquired by the great antiquary, Brian 
Twyne, and by him bequeathed to Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

1 Tt does not appear that either Thomas Goodrich, the worldly and time-serving 
bishop of Ely, who was elected a fellow in 1510, or John Bale, the ‘foul-mouthed’ 
bibliographer, who was an undergraduate about the same time, knew Greek. 

2 Cranmer married his first wife in 1512; she died a year later, and he was then 
re-elected a fellow. 

3 A. L. Thompson, Christ Church (1900), doubts this story. 


4See M. R. James, The Wanderings and Homes of Manuscripts (1919), pp. 82-6. 
Was ever so much learning packed in 96 pages as in this entertaining little book ? 
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Another original fellow of Trinity who was of considerable 
note was John Young from St. John’s. He was a strong and 
militant catholic, who upheld the doctrines of his church in 
various public disputations, especially in one with Bucer. Queen 
Mary made him master of Pembroke Hall in place of the deprived 
Ridley, and in 1555 or 1556 (according to Cooper) regius professor 
of divinity. On the accession of Queen Elizabeth he was in his 
turn deprived of his mastership and spent most of his remaining 
years in various prisons, being finally removed to Wisbech castle, 
where he is said to have died in 1580.1 

Thus at the end of the*reign of Henry VIII, though Cheke 
and Smith had been called away from the university to serve 
the state, or rather the morose autocrat who was at the head of 
it, there were a considerable number of Greek scholars scattered 
throughout the university, and in some of the colleges recognized 
provision was made for Greek teaching. And here, though it 
does not strictly belong to my subject, it may be useful to 
correct a statement, founded on contemporary complaints, which 
is common among historians, that in the latter part of the reign 
of Henry VIII and in those of Edward VI and Mary the uni- 
versities declined in numbers. It is certainly not true of 
Cambridge. The Grace Books disprove it.2 The first year of 
Henry VIII's reign was a bad year, in which only 26 men took 
the B.A. degree, but the average for the reign is between 35 and 
36, for that of Edward VI 33, and for that of Mary 36. In 
1558-59, the first full academic year after the accession of 
Elizabeth, the numbers rose to 60, in 1561-62 to 80, in 1569 
to 115, and in 1571 to 185, though in 1588 they dropped to 
172. The fact is that the complaint to which Latimer gives ex- 
pression in his Fifth Sermon, preached in April 1549, has been 
misunderstood. He complains of the neglect of provision at 
Cambridge for the study of divinity, mainly because since the 
dissolution of the monasteries no money was forthcoming for 
the ‘relieving of scholars’. ‘There be none now’, he says, 
‘but great men’s sons in colleges, and their fathers look not to 
have them preachers.’ In fact the character of the universities 
was changing ; poor men’s sons were finding it more and more 
difficult to go there and their place was being taken by the 
sons of rich men, who hitherto had been taught by private 
tutors.® 

After this long survey of Greek studies in Cambridge I must 
go back to Cardinal College, which was formally established by 


1 Cooper, op. cit. i. 427 ff. His name does not appear in the lists of Regius Divinity 
Professorships. s 


2 See Grace Books B, i and ii, and I. 
* See R. W. Dixon, History of the Church of England, 6 vols. 1878-92, v. 226-30. 
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papal Bull in 1524. Unlike other colleges it consisted, not of 
fellows and scholars, but of senior and junior canons, several 
of whom were imported from Cambridge. Among the senior 
canons was Edward Staples of Peterhouse (B.A. 1510-11), who, 
after being chaplain to Henry VIII, was appointed bishop of 
Meath in 1530. In the next reign he came forward as a pro- 
nounced protestant and helped to introduce the Reformation 
into Ireland. Many of the junior canons, who had been selected 
at Wolsey’s request by William Capon, the master of Jesus, 
belonged to the group which, under the leadership of Thomas 
Bilney of Trinity Hall, had been in the habit of meeting at the 
White Horse Tavern for discussion of the Lutheran doctrines.! 
Among them were three Kingsmen, all of some distinction as 
scholars. Richard Cox (1500-81) was headmaster of Eton 
(1528-34), tutor and almoner to Prince Edward, dean of Christ 
Church, canon of Windsor, dean of Westminster, and, after five 
years of exile, bishop successively of Norwich and Ely. He has 
deservedly a bad name at Oxford, because as vice-chancellor 
(1547-52) he destroyed as ‘ popish’ many valuable books and 
pictures belonging to the colleges. John Fryer, after being ex- 
pelled from Oxford and imprisoned in the Savoy and the Fleet, 
was able to go to Padua, where he studied medicine, and gradu- 
ated as M.D. He was president of the College of Physicians from 
1549 to 1550. John Frith (1503-33), one of the noblest of English 
martyrs, trod a more perilous path. After being imprisoned in 
his college at Oxford he spent five years at Marburg, where, as 
he tells us, ‘ for the maintenance of his study he was a Reader in 
the Greek tongue ’.2 He had made the acquaintance of Tin- 
dale either at Cambridge or in London, and while he was at 
Marburg he assisted him in his work of translating the Bible. 
His treatises against Purgatory and against Transubstantiation 
are for the time fairly temperate in tone, and the latter pro- 
voked an answer from More. He was burnt at Smithfield on 
4 July 1533.3 

Of the Greek scholarship of Frith’s beloved master, William 
Tindale, there is no question. Though he naturally consulted 
the Vulgate, Erasmus’s Latin translation, and the German one 
of Luther, there are a large number of passages in which his 
divergence from these versions conclusively proves his scholarly 
knowledge of the original Greek. According to unvarying tra- 
dition he was at Magdalen Hall (now incorporated into Hertford 

1 Cooper, Annals, i. 311. 

2 Quoted by R. Demaus, William Tindale (revised by R. Lovett), p. 426. 

3 See Foxe, Acts and Muniments, ed. I. Pratt, v. 2-16; and R. W. Dixon, op. cit. 
v. 15 ° 

‘ foo 3 F. Westcott, History of the English Bible, 3rd ed. rev. by W. Aldis Wright, 


1905, pp. 131-41. For Tindale’s life see Foxe, op. cit. v. 114-31; Demaus, op. cit. ; 
J. F. Mozley, William Tyndale (1937). 
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College), or, as it was then generally called, Grammar Hall.’ 
At some time, doubtless after taking his M.A. degree in 1515, he 
migrated to Cambridge. Here he remained till Midsummer 1522 at 
the latest, when he became tutor in the family of Sir John Walsh, 
a Gloucestershire squire. Having determined to translate the 
New Testament into the vernacular, he went to London in 1523 2 
in the hope of getting encouragement from the gentle and kindly 
bishop, Cuthbert Tunstall. But the bishop, who was a strong 
conservative in his religious opinions and who eventually burnt 
his Bibles, received him coldly. So Tindale, realizing the dif- 
ficulty of carrying out his intention in this country, went to 
Hamburg, where he completed his translation, and thence to 
Cologne, where he began to print it. But after ten sheets had 
been printed the work was forcibly stopped.* He then went to 
Worms, where the printing was finished in 1525 or the beginning 
of 1526. In 1534 he published a second and carefully revised 
edition. The rest of his life and work, and his martyrdom at 
the Castle of Vilvorde in the Low Countries on 6 October 1526, 
belong to English history. It is now recognized that for the whole 
of the New Testament and more than half of the Old the greatest 
book in our language is fundamentally Tindale’s. 

Another Greek scholar* who contributed to the growth of 
the English Bible was Richard Taverner (1505-75),5 one of the 


students who came from Cambridge to Cardinal College. It 
does not appear that he suffered persecution for his religious 
opinions, but he left Oxford before Wolsey’s fall and returned 
to Cambridge,* and soon afterwards went to London to study 
law. He was patronized by Cromwell and made clerk to the 


1 Foxe says that he was ‘brought up as a child in the University of Oxford’. 
Magdalen Hall was meant for younger students. The date of Tindale’s birth is 
sometimes given as 1484, but it was probably about ten years later. 

* Luther’s New Testament appeared in September and December 1522. 

% One copy of the Cologne fragment, wanting the first leaf and the last two, is 
preserved in the British Museum. Itisa4to. The Worms edition, printed by Schoeffer, 
is an 8vo. Two copies are in existence: one, wanting only the first leaf, is at the 
Baptist College, Bristol; the other, very imperfect, is in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
library. 

* Neither Miles Coverdale nor Thomas Matthew, the worthy fishmonger and town 
councillor of Colchester, who published the Bible known by his name in 1537, was 
a Greek scholar. Dr. Whitley has made it probable that Matthew, who was for long 
regarded as a mere alias for John Rogers, the first martyr of the Marian persecution, 
was the real publisher and that Rogers only corrected the Bible for the press (W. T. 
Whitley, ‘Thomas Matthew of Colchester and Matthew’s Bible of 1537’, reprinted 
from the Essex Review, vols. xliii and xliv, 1934-5; ‘Thomas Matthew’s Bible’, 
in Church Quarterly, 1937; The English Bible under the Tudor Sovereigns, 1937). 

® Anthony Wood (i. 419-25), who was his great-grandson, has a long article on him. 
See also Cooper, i. 338-40; he considers him to be the same person as John Taverner, 
whom Wolsey made master of the choristers at Cardinal College, but they are now 
generally regarded as separate individuals. 


* He was originally a student at Corpus, but when he returned to Cambridge he 
joined Gonville Hall. 
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privy council. In 1539 he brought out two editions of a revised 
version of the Bible and two of the New Testament. Though 
in the last he follows Tindale very closely, he sometimes gives 
a more correct rendering of a Greek word or shows a more delicate 
feeling for the Greek idiom. 

This account of some of the canons whom Wolsey imported 
from Cambridge has led us away from his buildings. He had 
destroyed the three western bays of St. Frideswide’s church to 
make room for Tom Quad, and round it the new buildings were 
fast rising. In 1529 the beautiful hall, the finest in either uni- 
versity, was ready for use. But in October of this year the work 
came to an abrupt end. A charge of praemunire was preferred 
against Wolsey and he fell ‘like Lucifer never to hope again ’. 
In the following year he was arrested for high treason and he 
died at Leicester on his way to London on 29 November 1530. 
All his possessions were forfeited to the Crown, but Henry VIII 
so far relented that he consented to carry on his work at Oxford, 
though on a far less magnificent scale. In 1532 his college was 
reconstituted with a dean and twelve canons under the title of 
Henry VIII’s College in Oxford. Among the canons was Richard 
Croke, appointed as a reward for his services in Italy in the matter 
of the divorce, and Robert Wakefield, a distinguished Orientalist, 
who had been a student at Cambridge (B.A. 1513-14), had 
lectured both there and at Oxford, and had been a professor at 
Louvain (in 1519) and Tiibingen. He too had done good service 
in connexion with the divorce, having been, says Wood, ‘ con- 
verted by fair promises to change his mind’.? A later appoint- 
ment, made in 1543, was that of John Leland (1506-52), the 
king’s librarian and antiquary, who had just spent nine years 
on an antiquarian tour through England. He had been educated 
at St. Paul’s School, Christ’s College, Cambridge, and All Souls, 
and had been sent to the university of Paris with an exhibition 
from Henry VIII. This is not the place, even if I had the know- 
ledge, to speak of the work of our first English antiquary, but 
his Greek scholarship must have been of great help to him in 
detecting Greek manuscripts in the libraries that he visited. 

In 1545 Henry VIII's college was dissolved, the canons re- 
ceiving pensions, and in the following year a new college was 
founded with the name of Christ Church. It had eight canons, 
and shortly before his death on 23 January 1547, the king ap- 
pointed Cheke to a canonry. A charge was imposed upon the 
reconstituted college to maintain the new regius professorships 
of Hebrew, Greek, and theology, which with those of civil law 

1See Westcott, op. cit. pp. 207-11. For a reproduction of the title-page of the 
New Testament, see Whitley, op. cit. p. 77. 

2 Wood, i. 182 ff. ; Cooper, i. 63. 
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and medicine Henry had just founded for Oxford, as he had six 
years earlier for Cambridge. The first professor of Greek was 
Nicholas Harpsfield (1519 ?—-75) ! of Winchester and New College 
(fellow 1535), perhaps best known as the author of a life of St. 
Thomas More, which he left in manuscript but which has recently 
been admirably edited by Dr. E. V. Hitchcock. He did not hold 
his professorship for long but turned to the study of law and be- 
came eminent both in canon and civil law. He took the D.C.L. 
at Oxford in 1554 and practised in the court of arches. A stout 
Roman catholic, he was imprisoned in the Tower from 1559 to 
his death. His successor George Etherege of Corpus Christi, 
Oxford, was another strong catholic and was on that account 
deprived of his professorship from 1550 to 1554 and again in 
1559. He was a man of varied attainments, a mathematician, 
a practising physician, and a musician, and he wrote verse in 
English, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. There is in the library of 
Eton College a manuscript poem by him of about 370 lines in 
Greek hexameters on the conspiracy of Sir Thomas Wyatt.? 

On the other hand, Alexander Nowell (1507 ?-1602),? a fellow 
of Brasenose College, was an active reformer, who, after living 
in retirement in Germany during the reign of Queen Mary, was 
appointed dean of St. Paul’s in 1560. He wrote several contro- 
versial and theological works, but he is chiefly known as the author 
in Latin of three catechisms, of which his Smaller Catechism 
differs but little from that of our Prayer Book. His chief 
interest for us is that as master of Westminster School he 
read St. Luke and the Acts in Greek with the elder scholars. 
Another Oxford reformer, John Parkhurst, is interesting because, 
when he was tutor to John Jewel, the author of the Apology, at 
Merton, the two compared Tindale’s version of the New Testa- 
ment with Coverdale’s, and, knowing the men, we may infer that 
they had the Greek original before them. Parkhurst became 
bishop of Norwich in 1560, the same year in which his pupil 
was consecrated bishop of Salisbury.‘ Another reformer who, 
like Nowell, was connected with St. Paul’s was John Molyns 
(d. 1591) of Magdalen.’ He was appointed a canon and also 
archdeacon, of London in 1559, the year before Nowell became 


1 Wood, i. 491. 

** Georgii Ethridgii Conjuratio Wiati sub Maria Regina’ (M. R. James, Catalogue 
of the MSS. in the Library of Eton College, Cambridge, 1895, p. 80). 

5 Life, by R. Churton, Oxford, 1809; H. H. Milman, Annals of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
2nd edn. 1869, pp. 276 and 303-7. There is a long article on him in the D.N.B., by 
the Rev. W. Hunt. 

* Parkhurst was originally of Magdalen; Jewel was a postmaster of Merton from 
1535 to 1539, when he migrated to Corpus, of which college he became a fellow (C. W. 
Le Bas, Life of John Jewel, 1835). It was by his influence that Hooker was sent to 
Corpus ; thus the torch of learning was handed on. 

5 See Wood, i. 222, 
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dean. Like Nowell he had taken refuge in Germany during the 
reign of Queen Mary, and had been reader in Greek to the English 
residents at Frankfort. He published some Latin and Greek 
verses to the memory of Henry and Charles Brandon, the young 
sons of the first duke of Suffolk (husband of Henry VIII’s sister, 
the widow of Louis XII), who died of the sweating sickness 
when undergraduates at St. John’s College, Cambridge, in 1551, 
the elder being only sixteen. Bucer superintended their edu- 
cation, Cheke taught them Greek, and they also had for tutors, 
Walter Haddon and Thomas Wilson,! the latter of whom wrote 
their lives. 

Lastly, there should be mentioned William Whittingham 
(1524 ?-79), an important figure in the history of the English 
Reformation and especially in that of the English Bible, who 
was successively fellow of All Souls (1545) and senior student of 
Christ Church (1547). Having been granted leave to travel for 
three years (1550-53), he pursued his studies at Paris and Orleans, 
and in Germany. He was one of the first protestant exiles to 
reach Frankfort, where he took the lead in supporting Knox 
against Cox. Following the former to Geneva he there published 
a revision of the New Testament in English,? and was mainly 
responsible for the Genevan or ‘ Breeches’ Bible,? which, though 
never authorized, became highly popular in this country and was 
largely read by puritans even after the appearance of the Author- 
ized version. In 1563 he was made dean of Durham, where 
his progressive puritanism led him, according to Anthony Wood, 
to do ‘ many works of impiety ’.* 

Sir Thomas Elyot (1490 ?-1546), the author of The Governour 
(1531),5 is claimed by Wood for St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, and by 
Cooper for Jesus College, Cambridge, but there is no evidence 
that he was at either. Indeed Elyot himself expressly says that 
he was educated at home, and that from the age of twelve he had 
no teacher but himself. However, he also tells us that, before 
he was twenty, ‘one of the most renowned physicians at that 
time in England’ (evidently Linacre) read to him Galen, De 
Temperamentis and other medical treatises. He also read ‘ by 
his own study’ various medical and philosophical works’ and 
evidently became a competent Greek scholar. His publications 
include a translation from Isocrates entitled The Doctrinal of 

1 Cooper, i. 105. Henry succeeded to the dukedom on his father’s death in 1545, 
and Charles survived his brother by half an hour. 

2 The Newe Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Conrad Badius, 1557. 

3 Rouland Hall, 1560. 

4 Dict. of Nat. Biog. (a long article by A. F. Pollard); Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, 
i. 466 ff. (based on a manuscript in Wood’s hand now in the Bodleian). 


5 Edited from the first edition of 1531 by H. S. 8S. Croft, 2 vols. 1880. 
® Ibid. i, xxxvii. 7 [bid. i, xxxix. 
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Princes and one from a Greek manuscript of Encolpius entitled 
The Image of Governance. But it is with the tenth and eleventh 
chapters of The Governour that we are especially concerned. 
For here Elyot prescribes that, if a child begins Greek at seven, 
‘he may continually learn Greek authors for three years and in 
the meantime use the Latin tongue as a familiar language ; which 
in a nobleman’s son may well come to pass, having none other 
person to serve him or keep him company but such as can speak 
Latin elegantly’. ‘ After a few and quick rules of grammar’ 
the tutor should read Aesop’s fables to the child in Greek. ‘The 
next lesson would be some quick and merry dialogues elect out 
of Lucian’; or, instead of Lucian, the comedies of Aristophanes, 
which being in metre are the sooner learnt by heart. But ‘ there 
is no lesson for a young gentleman to be compared with Homer ’. 
At fourteen he should begin to study logic and rhetoric, geography, 
and history. The Greek authors recommended are Isocrates, 
Demosthenes, Strabo, and Xenophon. At seventeen the youth 
may proceed to moral philosophy, reading Aristotle’s Ethics and 
the works of Plato. And here Elyot warmly commends Erasmus’s 
Institutio Principis Christiani as a book that should be ‘ as familiar 
always with gentlemen, at all times, and in every age, as was 
Homer with the great king Alexander’. At the beginning of 
this eleventh chapter he had already recommended the De Duplici 
Copia Verborum, which was written by Erasmus expressly for 
St. Paul’s school. Was this comprehensive programme of study 
ever carried out in practice? Perhaps not, but we have seen 
that the Princesses Mary and Elizabeth and Prince Edward, and 
their cousins Lady Jane Grey and the young Brandons, all began 
their classical studies at a very early age and had for their tutors 
the first scholars of the land. 

In schools at this time the teaching of Greek was only making 
a beginning, and that only ina few. St. Paul’s led the way under 
Lily. He was succeeded on his death in 1522 by his son-in-law 
John Ritwyse or Rightwise of Eton and King’s. He wrote the 
Latin tragedy of Dido, which was acted by his scholars before 
Wolsey, and again in 1564 before Queen Elizabeth in the ante- 
chapel of King’s, and he published a new edition of Lily’s Latin 
grammar, for which he wrote the well-known As in praesenti 
and Propria quae maribus.1 

The earliest notice of Greek teaching at Eton occurs in the 
Vulgaria ? of William Horman of New College, who was headmaster 

1 Five of the first eight high masters of St. Paul’s were Etonians and all of these 
except Mulcaster were Kingsmen. 

* It consists of English sentences with a Latin translation arranged in chapters 
under various headings. The sentences are often amusing. It was reprinted with 
an introduction by M. R. James for the Roxburghe Club, 1926. See p. xxii; see 
also A. F. Leach, History of Winchester College (1899), pp. 227-31. Leach, who was 
a Wykehamist, thinks that Greek teaching went on at Winchester in Horman’s time. 
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of Eton from 1485 to 1497 and of Winchester from 1494 to 1502. 
In the chapter on scholars there are many references to Greeks 
which evidently imply, as James says, that Greek was a regular 
subject, not indeed when he was headmaster of either school, 
but when he was writing his book, which was printed in 1519. 
It has a preface addressed to Aldridge, who, as I have said on 
an earlier page, was headmaster of Eton from 1515 to 1521 and 
had learnt Greek from Erasmus.! This agrees with a frequently 
quoted statement of Sir Thomas Pope, the Etonian founder of 
Trinity College, Oxford, who in a letter to Cardinal Pole, written 
in 1556, says that when he was ‘ a young scholar the Greek tongue 
was growing apace’. [ have already mentioned that Dean 
Nowell when he became headmaster of Westminster in 1543 read 
St. Luke and the Acts with the elder boys. Whether his suc- 
cessor, Nicholas Udall of Winchester and Corpus Christi, Oxford, 
the author of Ralph Roister Doister, carried on the work of 
teaching Greek does not appear. Shrewsbury School, founded in 
1552, and Merchant Taylors’ in 1561, are beyond my limits, but 
I may mention that both had distinguished men for their first 
headmasters. Shrewsbury had Thomas Ashton, a fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and Merchant Taylors’ had Richard 
Mulcaster, of Eton and Christ Church, the well-known writer on 
education, who later became high master of St. Paul’s School. 
As for the grammar schools, the Statutes of East Retford, drawn 
up in 1552, direct that Greek should be taught to scholars of the 
highest form, and after 1558 similar requirements become fre- 
quent, but Foster Watson points out that directions in statutes 
do not necessarily prove that Greek was actually taught.® 

After this survey of the progress of Greek studies in England 
from the visit of Erasmus to Cambridge to the death of Henry 
VIII (with a few excursions into later times), it remains to try 
and gather from the details some sort of general view. If we 
went solely by Erasmus’s own references to his lectures, we should 
judge that little came of them. But his influence, not only on 
Cambridge but on England generally, was greater than he realized. 
His pupils indeed were apparently few, but three of them, Lupset, 
Bullock, and Aldridge, became more or less distinguished and 
helped in their turn to spread the knowledge of Greek. More 
important was his influence upon Fisher, in whom he found a 
congenial spirit, and who by securing Croke as reader in Greek 
for his university established the teaching of Greek in England 
on a permanent footing. Croke, though a good lecturer with an 


1 See above, p. 229. 
2? Thus Foster Watson is wrong in saying in his English Grammar Schools to 1660 

(1908) that there is no evidence that Greek was taught at Eton till 1560. 
3 Op. cit. exxx. 487 ff. 
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enthusiasm for his subject, was too self-seeking and time-serving 
to become a leader, but in St. John’s College, which elected him to 
a fellowship, there was, under the wise rule of Metcalfe, a strong 
movement in favour of the new learning. It produced several 
Greek scholars of considerable merit, of whom the most active 
and the most distinguished was Cheke. Closely allied with him 
in educational aims and personal friendship was the brilliant 
and versatile Thomas Smith of Queens’ College. When these two 
were taken away from Cambridge, Cheke in 1544 to become tutor 
to the future Edward VI and Smith in 1548 to become secretary 
of state, Greek studies in Cambridge suffered a severe loss. 
Between Cheke and Sir Henry Savile there was no Englishman 
who had anything like an international reputation as a Greek 
scholar. 

The enterprise of Fisher at Cambridge was rivalled at Oxford 
by Fox and Wolsey, who respectively founded Corpus Christi 
College and Cardinal College. But the study of Greek met with 
more opposition than at the sister university, and the ‘ Trojans ’, 
as they called themselves, had to be suppressed by a royal edict. 
As was to be expected, it was difficult to find at Oxford suitable 
fellows and scholars for the new colleges and recourse was had 
to Cambridge to supply their needs. But neither Corpus nor 
Cardinal College, either in its original form or as King Henry 
VIII’s College, became, like St. John’s, a real centre of Greek 
teaching. 

Even Cheke cannot be mentioned in the same breath as 
Turnébe, or Dorat, or Henri Estienne, or Scaliger in France, or as 
Victorius in Italy, or as Camerarius in Germany. He read the 
classics widely, and critically (witness his criticism of Sallust 
as reported by Ascham),' and he was a competent translator of 
Greek authors, but he could not have edited a Greek text and, to 
judge by the only two specimens that we have, his Greek prose 
and verse were of decidedly poor quality. Indeed, few of the men 
who have figured in these pages as Greek scholars devoted them- 
selves entirely to what we call scholarship, that is to say, to the 
intensive study of the Greek language and literature. The few 
exceptions are Pember, reader at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Carr, another fellow of Trinity, who became regius professor of 
Greek, but whose-stipend was so small that he had to practise as 
a physician to support his family, and Etherege, the professor of 
Greek at Oxford. 

It is rather surprising how many men followed in the foot- 
steps of Linacre and applied their knowledge of Greek to the 
study of medicine on humanistic lines. _Such were Clements, 
Caius, Wotton, and Fryer, all of whom were distinguished in their 


1 Op. cit. pp. 297-301. 
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profession, and, with the exception of Caius, became presidents 
of the College of Physicians. Other students of medicine were 
Nicholas Carr and William Turner, the distinguished pioneer in 
scientific botany. There were others who studied civil law on 
the humanistic lines introduced by Alciati, among them being 
Thomas Smith, the first professor of civil law at Cambridge, 
Haddon, the third professor, and Harpsfield, the biographer of 
More. 

Croke, it will be remembered, gave as a reason for learning 
Greek that it was the language of the New Testament and the 
Greek Fathers, and that consequently it was an indispensable 
instrument for the study of theology. It was thus only natural 
that some students of Greek should apply their knowledge to this 
study, especially at a time when the rival claims of orthodox 
catholics and reformers were the subject of such vital controversy. 
It may be noted that the year 1529 in which the new parliament 
set itself to the task of reforming the church was the year in which 
Redman and Cheke were elected fellows of St. John’s. Redman, 
who was a man of thirty and had studied abroad, did much, as 
we have seen, to encourage the new studies in his college. He 
himself was distinguished for his theological learning, and became 
Lady Margaret’s professor of divinity. As might be expected in 
a man of his age, he remained a Roman catholic. Of the reformers, 
Cranmer and Nicolas Ridley both gave many years to the study 
of the religious controversy, and Lancelot Ridley of Clare, who 
was, as we have seen, learned in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, 
published commentaries on various books of the New Testament. 
Richard Cox translated the Acts of the Apostles and St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Romans for the Bishops’ Bible, and at Frankfort 
championed the English liturgy against John Knox. Ponet, 
bishop of Winchester, was a prominent controversialist both with 
his pen and in the pulpit. 

On the other hand, it does not appear that either Stephen 
Gardiner of Trinity Hall, or Edmund Bonner of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, both of whom took degrees in canon and civil 
Law, were learned theologians, though Gardiner was a good 
Latinist. Of greater learning were Gardiner’s chaplain, Thomas 
Watson, and John Young, both of whom were always ready to 
come forward as controversialists on the Roman catholic side 
and suffered accordingly. Nor must we forget Cardinal Pole, who 
studied Greek, especially Plato and Aristotle, at Padua for five 
years and whose treatise, Pro Ecclesiasticae Unitatis Defensione 
was widely read.? 

Tindale turned his knowledge of Greek, not to the general 
study of theology, but to the special task of translating the New 


1 See above, p. 439. 
2 See for this treatise Dixon, op; cit. i, 431-41, 
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Testament into English. We do not know for certain when or 
where he learnt Greek, but as there were no opportunities at 
Oxford, it is a reasonable conjecture that he learnt it at Cambridge. 
If he arrived there soon after 1515, he would have heard 
of Erasmus’s lectures, and the appearance in March 1516 of 
the Novum Instrumentum, that is to say, his text of the Greek 
version, must have made a great impression on him. Neither do 
we know when exactly he formed his intention of following 
Erasmus’s example by making an English translation, but in carry- 
ing it out he showed himself to be his true disciple. It was the 
great principle of the humanist scholars to go back to the sources 
in all branches of knowledge, and Erasmus, the leader of northern 
humanism, had put it into practice with the New Testament. 
‘ Would that these ’, he says in his preface, referring to the Gospels 
and St. Paul’s Epistles, ‘ were translated into, all languages, so 
that they might be read and understood not only by Scotsmen 
and Irishmen but also by Turks and Saracens.’ Tindale’s New 
Testament was a direct fulfilment of this wish so far as English- 
men were concerned. 


ARTHUR TILLEY. 











The Seven Years Peace, and the 
West Indian Policy of Carvajal and Wall 


OLONIAL disputes were one of the most important factors 

determining British policy during the eighteenth century, 
and as Sir Charles Lucas says, ‘Spain, though behind France 
as a source of real danger, was in some respects in front 
of her as a perpetual source of irritation and collision’, it is 
therefore curious that so little attention has been paid to the 
Spanish view of these colonial disputes. Recently, two studies 
on West Indian history have been made from the British point 
of view, but neither Mr. Richard Pares, in his valuable work on 
War and Trade in the West Indies, 1739-63, nor Miss F. L. Horsfall, 
in her as yet unpublished thesis on ‘ British Relations with the 
Spanish Colonies in the Caribbean, 1713-1739’, made any use 
of the available Spanish sources. In this article an attempt is 
made to study English complaints in the light of the opinions of 
Spanish colonial officials, diplomatists, and statesmen. 1749-56 
seemed to indicate quite a different political trend from that 
which Mr. Pares has made out from a study of the British 
documents. To the Spanish ministers it seemed that both the 
British statesmen and they themselves were making serious 
attempts to discover and remove the cause of the continued 
disputes over depredations committed by Spanish guardships in 
the West Indies, which since 1713 had been the chief cause of 
Anglo-Spanish colonial disputes. A new spirit of friendship for 
England, which animated the chief Spanish minister, Carvajal, 
led to more satisfaction being given for British complaints than 
ever before, and so far from no essential reform of the privateering 
system being made, the changes brought about by that minister 
and his successor General Richard Wall might have achieved 
their object and prevented further friction between the two powers 
in the New World, if another long-standing colonial dispute over 
logwood settlements had not then become acute. 


1 References to Spanish manuscript sources in this article begin with the name of 
the town where the document is preserved. In the cases of Seville or Madrid this 
is followed by the initials of the particular class of records. Then come the initials 
of the special sub-division, which contains the paper used, and finally the number of 
the bundle in that sub-divir‘on. Two examples may make this clearer: Simancas, 
P[apeles] de E[stado] Ing[laterra] leg[ajo] 6290, or Seville, A[rchivo] G[eneral] de 
I[ndias] Aud[iencia] de Santo Dom{ingo] leg[ajo] 399. 
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I 


Between 1748 and 1756 friendship with England was one 
of the mainsprings of Spanish policy, and the period may, with 
justice, be called the seven years’ peace. A spectacular change 
had come over Spanish foreign policy with the death of Philip V. 
The melancholy Ferdinand VI had not his father’s interest in 
things military ; still less had his asthmatic and childless wife, 
Barbara of Braganza, the energy and ambition of Elizabeth 
Farnese. Elizabeth, herself, though she retained her old fire 
and would have been quite ready to interfere in state affairs, 
was firmly removed from court by her stepson, and was not 
allowed to influence his policy. 'Thenew monarchs were themselves 
not much interested in foreign affairs, and apart from exerting 
a vague influence in the direction of peace and national indepen- 
dence, Ferdinand left the direction of affairs to his ministers. 

At this time the chief minister was definitely friendly towards 
England, and though proud of being able to trace his pedigree 
back to John of Gaunt, Don Josef de Carvajal y Lancaster was 
by no means a sentimental Anglophile. His attitude was the 
result of his considered opinion on the European situation, and 
on it a most illuminating study has been published by Don 
Manuel Ferrandis Torres,| who compares the Testamento written 
by Carvajal in 1745, before he had begun to control Spanish 
policy, with the Pensamientos written in 1753, the year before 
he died. It is astonishing to find how fundamentally unchanged 
his principles had remained. More fortunate in his master than 
was his great predecessor, Patifio, he was free to put his theories 
into practice; more fortunate than many .rulers with fixed 
systems he found that in practice his principles proved eminently 
satisfactory. 

The fundamental consideration that determined Carvajal’s 
policy was that Spain was at once a European and a colonial 
power. During the previous reign colonial disputes with England 
had led to war in 1739, but in general his catholic majesty’s 
empire in America had been neglected by the queen as a con- 
sideration capable of influencing her policy, and Patifio had been 
unable to develop the empire because of his mistress’s constant 
demands for ready money. Carvajal, like Patifio, realized that 
the Spanish empire in America was a potential source of great 
wealth, and he was the more eager to develop it since he hoped 
that it might then help to realize his pet project of the revival of 
Spanish industry. He saw that at present a very considerable 
part of the wealth of the Empire was lost to the king of Spain 
every year through the illicit trade of the British, Dutch, and 


1* Don Josef de Carvajal’, in Revista historica, organo de la faculted de historia de 
Valladolid, October-December 1924, 
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French, but he did not hope to be able to prevent all this contra- 
band trade. It was not his intention to use part of his master’s 
still very inadequate revenue to establish more guard-ships, or 
to reorganize the existing system for the prevention of foreign 
contraband trade in the Indies. On the contrary, he was pre- 
pared to wink at the illicit trade of one nation if by so doing he 
could turn one enemy into a friend ready to prevent the illicit 
trading of the other two. A principal consideration in the con- 
clusion of an alliance would be, therefore, the maritime strength of 
Spain’s prospective ally and her potential value in the West Indies. 

Having made clear the colonial reasons for any alliance, 
Carvajal turned to consider the actual situation in Europe, to 
work out the reasons for concluding an alliance between his 
master and one or other of the sovereigns of the Old World, and 
to estimate the respective uses of the chief powers as allies for 
Spain. Like most of his contemporaries, Carvajal visualized the 
continent as a scale in which swung France and Austria. Like 
many other statesmen, he considered that the object of his policy 
should be to keep the balance between the two great rivals steady, 
and so prevent war. Where he differed from many of his col- 
leagues in the other courts of Europe, was that he hoped to main- 
tain peace not by throwing the weight of Spain on to the side 
of the weaker power, but by increasing the strength of Spain to 
such an extent that she would be able alone to hold the scale 
steady. The Spanish minister calculated that the best way in 
which the strength of Spain might be restored was by means of 
industrial reforms at home ; the conclusion of judicious alliances 
abroad was only a supplementary measure. 

In Carvajal’s opinion the one obvious alliance was with Portugal. 
Friendship with one near neighbour would leave Spain only one 
frontier to guard, and that one which had already been strongly 
fortified by nature. This might allow some troops to be sent 
to reinforce the garrisons in Spanish America, and there was 
another colonial consideration that made him favour the alliance. 
Portugal might be able to supply ships if these were needed to 
defend what Carvajal looked upon as the heart of the Spanish 
power. The fact that the king of Spain had married a Portuguese 
princess made this alliance all the more natural. 

Other alliances were not so easy to justify. With neither 
France nor Austria could an alliance be made without endangering 
the newly won Spanish independence, and involving the con- 
valescent Spain in another general war. France was Spain’s only 
other near neighbour, and Carvajal admitted that it might be wise 
to be on good terms with a neighbour who had two doors into 
your house. There was, moreover, a long-standing tradition of 
friendship between the two courts, and this was supposed to be 
the more natural because of the close ties of blood between the 
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two ruling dynasties. Against this there was, however, the fact 
that the king of Spain had been repeatedly betrayed by his cousin 
of France in spite of the most solemn treaties. The two kings 
were also rivals for the domination of Europe, and it was not to 
be expected that his most Christian majesty would ever concede 
to his catholic majesty the titular honour of seniority, or would 
work sincerely to further his aims. Moreover, just because of 
the close family tie between the two kings it would be possible 
for them to remain on good terms without concluding an alliance. 
On the whole, Carvajal, remembering the French domination of 
Spain in the time of Louis XIV, decided that in spite of French 
strength in the West Indies, it might be better not to attempt to 
renew the Bourbon Compact. 

With Austria, he considered that a close connexion was 
positively to be avoided. The emperor, having no navy, could 
be of no use for the defence of the Spanish colonies. ‘ Being 
himself the frequent object of attack in Europe (he) must be an 
encumbrance to any ally.’ Carvajal was of the opinion that his 
friendship should be cultivated since he was the defender of 
Christendom against the Turks, and as he was also the counter- 
poise of France, but that no attempt should be made to enter 
into any closer relationship. 

None of the smaller Powers except Portugal attracted Carvajal. 
By the mid-eighteenth century Holland was not strong enough 
in Europe to make the idea of an alliance seem worth the tolera- 
tion of the enormous illicit trade that was carried on by her 
merchants with the Spanish colonies in the Caribbean. Prussia 
was as yet the satellite of France, and had no fleet. Russia had 
not yet become an important power in European affairs, and 
could offer no prospect of help in the West Indies. The Scandi- 
navian countries and Poland had declined into impotence, and 
although Denmark had some colonies in the West Indies and 
carried on some illicit trade with the Spanish possessions, she was 
neither dangerous enough in the New World, nor powerful enough 
in Europe to attract Carvajal. A Danish alliance which his 
predecessor, Campillo, had seen fit to conclude, seemed to Carvajal 
so unwise that he took an early opportunity of repudiating it.! 

1 See the following passage in dispatch of Keene to Holdernesse, 30 November 1753 : 

‘Your Lordship will not be surprised at M. de Carvajal’s silence when I acquaint 
you with the real cause for the Prohibition in question (i.e. to Danish Trade)... . 
In the Ministry of Mr. de Campillo, Baron Dehn, the Envoy from Denmark .. . 
got greatly into his (Campillo’s) Confidence ; and signed with Him, a Treaty of Com- 
merce between the Two Crowns, much to the advantage of Denmark, and (as it was 
during the War) full as much to the disadvantage of the Trade of Great Britain. This 
Treaty was ratified but never published. Baron Wence . . . founded the different 
Money-Demands He was charged with, upon this Treaty. Spain would not execute 
it, nor could she get rid of so stubborn a Thing as a ratified Treaty ; but the Danish 
trade with the Moors and their transaction in Barbary, opening a Way for Dissolving 


all Engagements between Spain and Denmark, the former has seized it ’ (State Papers 
Foreign, Spain, 144). 
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The Italian states, not excluding Savoy, were too weak in Europe 
to be worth consideration as allies for the king of Spain, especially 
as they could not be thought to be of any potential value in the 
West Indies. 

There remained one great power, which was not only so 
wealthy as to be formidable in Europe, but was, with France and 
Spain, the third great power in the New World. Between this 
nation and Spain there was a difference in religion, and a tradition 
of bitter hostility built up by almost a century of war from 1588 
to 1667, reinforced by nearly fifty years of uneasy relations if not 
active hostility in the eighteenth century, and culminating in 
nine years of war, in which the two countries were actually en- 
gaged at the time when Carvajal first wrote his principles of foreign 
policy. That minister had, however, the courage and sagacity 
to realize that according to his own principles the most suitable 
ally for his royal master was Great Britain. From the colonial 
point of view the strong British fleet might be very useful as a 
protection for the Spanish American colonies which on the out- 
break of war were always the first object of attack by the king of 
Spain’s enemies. Carvajal believed that Great Britain did not 
covet any of the actual territory owned by the king of Spain in 
the New World, and if his Britannic majesty should ask commercial 
favours in return for his help, Carvajal had already decided that 
one expensive friend was better than three robbers. In Europe, 
the support of the British fleet would increase his catholic majesty’s 
prestige hugely. An Anglo-Spanish alliance seemed to Carvajal 
an admirable way of achieving his ambition of establishing Spain 
as the secure mistress of a colonial empire and the arbiter of 
Europe, but he was proud enough not to offer very advantageous 
terms in return for this valuable alliance. He had not the least 
intention of allowing the resources of Spain to be used to further 
British policy, unless this coincided with aims approved in Madrid. 
Spain was not to become another cock-boat in England’s wake. 
He even contemplated the recovery of Gibraltar and Minorca, 
although this would hardly have cemented the friendship between 
the two courts. Carvajal’s chief aim was, in fact, to make 
Spain independent and formidable by a series of internal reforms, 
and the development of her colonial resources, but he realized 
that, if Spain was to play an important part in European affairs 
before his reforms could take effect, she must conclude judicious 
alliances. England he considered a possible and valuable ally, 
and although he was not prepared to court her friendship or buy 
her support he was friendly in his attitude towards that power, 
prepared to consider British complaints sympathetically, and 
ready to do his best to remove the causes of dispute between the 
two countries. 
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When the problem of West Indian depredations reappeared in 
1749, it seemed at first as if the new friendliness between the two 
Courts would make the old dispute much less difficult to end. 
Almost the first business that confronted the British ambassador 
on his return to Madrid after the conclusion of peace in 1748 was 
to obtain satisfaction for two British ships taken in the Indies,! 
and within seven months Keene had to demand the return of 
ten ships,? but the number of these seizures was no true indication 
of Anglo-Spanish enmity. 

Always at the end of a war there were some cases of ships 
taken as prizes after the cessation of hostilities, and in this case 
the number was large because the Havana officials had mis- 
understood the orders fixing the date from which hostilities were 
to cease. The colonial officials had been informed that this was 
to be ‘ after the twelve days laid down for the suspension of arms 
in the English Channel, and in the Northern Ocean six weeks 
from those parts to Cape St. Vincent: in the same manner six 
weeks from this cape to the Line in the Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean ; and after six months for those parts on the other side 
of the Line ’.* This the Havana officials had interpreted to mean 
‘that the date fixed for the cessation of hostilities in America on 
this side of the Line was twelve weeks, counting the six weeks 
laid down for these parts between Cape St. Vincent and the Line 
together with the other six laid down for those parts between the 
English Channel and Cape St. Vincent ’.4 They had, therefore, 
estimated that the date until which they could continue to make 
prize of British ships would be 24 September 1748. For some 
time this confusion made the claiming of British prize ships a 
delicate matter, but by 21 May 1749 it had been arranged, and 
explanatory orders were sent to the Spanish colonial governors 
giving the date of the cessation of hostilities in favour of the 
British as 8 August 1748. His catholic majesty, moreover, 
ordered his officials to restore all the British prizes taken after 
that date.® 

This was the first phase of the dispute about depredations 
which occupied the attention of the British and Spanish statesmen 
under the new Spanish regime. The cause of the captures had 
not been the familiar, troublesome one of British illicit trade 
with the Spanish colonies in the Caribbean ; satisfaction in each 

1 See Bedford to Keene, 23 January 1749 for proofs of the seizure of the Barclay on 
23 August 1748 on the way to Antigua, and the Queen of Hungary, 8 August 1748 from 
Jamaica (State Papers For., Spainf vol. 135). 

2 See below, Appendix, for details of these ships. 

3 Consulta of the consejo de Indias, 20 July 1754 (Seville, A.G. de I., Indif. Gen., 


leg. 1599). 


4 Ibid, 5 Ibid. 
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individual case had been ordered promptly, in no case had the 
British envoy had to wait more than a month before favour- 
able orders were issued.! These orders indeed were ineffective, 
but the only question of principle involved had been settled in 
favour of Great Britain. There was reason for the British am- 
bassador and the chief Spanish minister to believe that, perhaps, 
a new era was dawning in relations between the two courts. 


Ill 


Not till 1751 did the problem of depredations again become 
troublesome, and then there seemed to be good reason to hope 
that a fundamental reform of the privateering regulations might 
be made, and the cause of the depredations removed. For over 
a year Keene had been able to concentrate on the negotiation of 
a commercial treaty,? untroubled by West Indian complaints. 
When more of these finally reached him, it was at a time when 
relations between the two courts were particularly cordial. The 
ratifications of the commercial treaty reached Spain on 8 Decem- 
ber 1750, and, as King Ferdinand said, thereby completed the 
joy of the queen of Spain’s birthday.* Although the same 
courier also brought complaints of fresh depredations in the West 
Indies,‘ there was little danger that these would cause a crisis. 

The Spanish minister in London, Don Richard Wall, had for 
some weeks been at pains to emphasize the seriousness of such 
complaints. In the middle of November 1750 he wrote to 
Carvajal, ‘I cannot omit to express to you my sentiments on 
this head. I think that if we had not concluded our Commercial 
Treaty this news before Parliament would have caused open war. 
Even as it is, England will see such bad fruit from her agreement 
with us that we had better consider things very carefully.’ 5 
Early in December he added, ‘ The English Ministers hope much 
from your rectitude, but this news (of the ships carried to Havana) 
has come at a very bad time ’.* 

Satisfaction was quickly ordered in particular cases,’ and the 
marquis de la Ensefiada,® minister for marine and the Indies, 


1 See below, Appendix. 

* For details of these negotiations see R. Pares, War and T'rade in the West Indies, 
1739-63, pp. 517-32. 

3 Keene to Bedford, 8 December 1750 (State Papers For., Spain, vol. 138). 

‘From papers enclosed in Bedford’s dispatch to Keene, 6/17 November 1750, 
these ships are shown to have been the Mosquito and another English ship, taken to 
Trinidad ; a snow from Pescadowy, the Banjor and the Shepherdess, taken to Cuba 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., Keene Papers, bundle for year 1750). 

5 Wall to Carvajal, 17 November 1750 (Simancas, P. de E. Ing., leg. 6917). 

® Wall to Carvajal, 3 December 1750 (ibid.). 

7 Carvajal to Keene, 30 December 1750 (State Papers For., Spain, 139); see also 
Keene to Carvajal, 4 January 1751 (ibid.). 

® A. Rodriguez Villa, Don Cenon de Somodevilla, 
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even went so far as to hint that he had a scheme to end all de- 
predations.1 Whether for reasons of international policy or 
because he hoped to acquire personal reputation by solving a 
problem which had defeated such an able minister as Patiiio, 
Ensefiada seemed at this time to be really eager to end the dispute 
by radical reforms. In December 1750 he had gone so far as to 
say that ‘the most beneficial thing that could happen to this 
country would be to burn all the laws of the Indies ’,? and Keene 
told Bedford roundly that the evil of the depredations was so 
difficult ‘that it demands no less than a total change, or some 
modification at least, of their primitive institutions ’.2 It marked 
a great improvement in Anglo-Spanish relations that the British 
ambassador could, in 1750, think seriously of any modification 
even in some part of the laws of the Indies. 

In the summer of 1751 hopes were high. The British ministry 
had been less angry than Wall had feared.4 In March 1751 the 
Spanish minister reported, ‘The duke of Newcastle has shown 
me letters proving that the guarda costas have taken up to twenty 
ships laden with Campeachy wood, and others. . . . The dukes 
of Newcastle and Bedford asked me very courteously to write 
to my court for satisfaction. ... The two dukes, though at 
variance on almost every other point, are mercifully at one in 
desiring peace with Spain.’> This friendly attitude on the part 
of the British ministry made it possible for Ensefiada to work 
out his proposals for drastic reforms in the Indies without there 
being any danger of his appearing to have been bullied into 
making concessions. In April 1751 Keene wrote : 


with M. de la Ensejiada I had much discourse about our disputes in America, 
the Plan of new instructions for which country is not yet finished .. . 
one expression at his parting with me is too remarkable to keep to myself. 
I had been speaking of Patifio’s conduct upon these disputes. Patiiio, 
says he, might possibly have an inclination to adjust these difficult points, 
but you know, and I know, he had not the power (hinting at the disin- 
clination of the late king of Spain towards Great Britain) but, pressing 
my hands, he added, I have both the inclination and power to do it.® 


Keene, who was ‘ remarkable for his thorough knowledge of the 
genius of the Spanish Court ’,? was sufficiently impressed by 
these assurances to entertain serious hopes of reaching a final 


1 Keene to Bedford, 4 January 1751 (State Papers For., Spain, 139). 

2 Keene to Bedford, 8 December 1750 (ibid.). 

* Keene to Bedford, 8 December 1750 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., Keene Papers). 

* Wall to Carvajal, 22 February 1751 (Simancas, P. de E. Ing., leg. 6919). 

® Wall to Carvajal, 24 March 1751 (ibid.). 

® Keene to Aldworth, 19 April 1751 (State Papers For., Spain, 139). 

7 Lord Hardwicke’s Note on Sir Benjamin Keene’s character in Sir Richard Lodge’s 
Introduction to The Private Correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, p. xxxvii. 
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accommodation on this old, familiar point. In May 1751 he was 
so hopeful, that he wondered whether Ensefiada’s project might 
be ‘ cast in the form of a treaty ’, and hinted to his court that in 
the event of such a thing happening it might be well if his own 
instructions were to be cast in the same form, and his surprise 
and relief at the extraordinary improvement in the conditions 
of the negotiation as contrasted with those that had existed 
during his term of office under King Philip and Queen Elizabeth. 
Farnese showed clearly through the business-like character of 
his official correspondence when he wrote, ‘things have gone a 
long way if West Indian affairs are to be regulated by an instrument 
based on advice given by his Britannic majesty’s ambassador ’.! 
When writing to Bedford’s secretary, Aldworth, Keene allowed 
his optimism even fuller expression, and admitted that ‘if I 
can conclude something during the summer it will be the happiest 
autumn I have ever known ’.? 

In spite of the friendly policy of the chief Spanish minister, 
the goodwill of the Spanish representative in London, the patience 
of the British ministry, and the promises of the minister respon- 
sible for the affairs of the Spanish Indies, Keene passed a sad 
autumn. Ensefiada’s scheme never materialized as a document 
to be signed. So far from reforming the fundamental laws of 
the Indies all that the consejo de Indias did agree to do was to 
modify the instructions given to the colonial privateers ‘ enforcing 
the careful collection of all papers at the time of capture, and 
ordering that these in the original instead of in translation should 
be sent to Spain with the autos of the case, because colonial officials 
might be misled and mistake forgeries by some pirate for real 
passes ’.2 With regard to the principle of freedom of navigation 
the opinion of one of the most influential of the members of the 
consejo de Indias had been that this searching should neither 
be prohibited nor allowed explicitly, but that things should be 
allowed to go on as under the Regulation of 1738, for if his 
catholic majesty were to permit such search it would provoke 
war, whereas if he were to prohibit it altogether he would volun- 
tarily concede what England had not been able to extort even 
after a long and bloody war. 

The new regulations for the privateers were a sad disappoint- 
ment to Keene, especially after the hopes that had been held 
out by the marquis de la Ensefiada, but any more fundamental 
change in the laws of the Indies was clearly impossible. 

1 Keene to Bedford, 17 May 1751 (State Papers For., Spain, 139). 

? Keene to Aldworth, 19 April 1751 (ibid.). 

% Dictamen de Dn. Manuel Pablo de Salcedo, 7 February 1755, describing some 
debates in the consejo de Indias in 1751, and giving the result of the decisions (Seville, 
A.G. de I., Aud. de San. Dom., leg. 2171). 

4 Ibid. 
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IV 


Carvajal’s policy of cultivating the friendship of Great Britain 
had not resulted in any great satisfaction for British ships illicitly 
seized in the West Indies. The hopes of any radical reform of 
the laws of the Indies had been disappointed, and even in the 
case of ships which had been taken in error after the cessation 
of hostilities, although satisfaction had been speedily ordered, 
very little had been actually obtained by the end of 1751. It 
remained for Don Richard Wall to give practical expression to 
his chief’s pro-English principles. 

Wall was the friend and protégé of Carvajal,’ and shared his 
views on the necessity of remaining on good terms with England.” 
Like several other distinguished diplomatists who had served the 
king of Spain, Wall was of Irish descent, a cheerful person, not 
easily ruffled or discouraged, and one who made friends easily 
even with the least likely people. When he was sent to England 
first as a secret envoy in 1747 and then after the conclusion of 
peace, retained there as minister plenipotentiary, it was only two 
years before the Pelham brothers were confiding to him ‘ how they 
spied on me, and tried to see if more wine than usual would dis- 
cover my secret ideas’. Wall had often given his advice to 
Carvajal on various topics, and in the summer of 1752, when the 
absence of the British monarch in Hanover gave the Spanish 
minister an opportunity to take a holiday in Spain, it would seem 
as if he used his influence with Carvajal to give British merchants 
a greater degree of practical satisfaction than had ever before 
been obtained. 

In December 1751 bitter complaints had been made by the 
British secretary of state for the Southern department at the 
delay in obtaining any real satisfaction for the ships seized in 
error in 1748.4 On 31 January 1752 Keene had presented a 
voluminous memorial of claims,> but although Ensefiada had 
received these papers courteously, and Keene had had reason to 
expect ‘a clear and positive answer ’,* the Spanish minister had 
only considered the demands for three months and then asked 
Keene to withdraw the memorial and lay it before Carvajal.’ 

1 Wall to Carvajal, 7 January 1747: ‘Thank you very much for your kindness, 
the remedies and rest have quite restored my health’ (Simancas, P. de E. Ing., 
leg. 6913). Wall to Carvajal, 26 August 1747: ‘ His Majesty has, at your instance, 
charged me with far more than my talents deserve ’ (ibid.). 

2 Wall to Carvajal, 9 July 1748: ‘ England’s friendship with Spain is natural 
since on it depend the chief advantages of her trade, and politic since the feeling of 
the nation is entirely opposed to the least agreement with France ’ (Madrid, A.H.N., 
P. de E., leg. 4277). 

% Wall to Carvajal, 4 December 1749 (Simancas, P. de E., Ing., leg. 6914). 

* Holdernesse to Keene, 19/30 December 1751 (State Papers For., Spain, 140). 

5 For details of these ships see below, Appendix. 


® Keene to Holdernesse, 30 June 1752 (State Papers For., Spain, 142). 
7 Keene to Holdernesse (ibid.). 
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By then the dispute had been embittered by news of fresh depre- 
dations committed by the guarda costas of Santo Domingo,! 
and when on 10 June 1752 Carvajal did answer Keene’s memorial 
of 31 January, he did so in such unfavourable terms that if they 
had been transmitted to the British court they ‘would have 
provoked letters of reprisal ’.? Keene took it upon himself to 
retain the Spanish answer and again memorialize for satisfaction. 
This was on 18 June 1752, and on the night of the same day he 
had a conference with Ensefiada at which Wall assisted.* In 
view of the opinions which Wall later expressed on the problem 
of depredations, it seems reasonable to suppose that it was his 
influence in the summer of 1752 that induced Carvajal to modify 
his unacceptable answer of 10 June. In letters written to his 
chief in the following year, Wall made his view quite clear: ‘. . . 
as I said when I was in Spain last year, it is certainly hard that 
privateers should be commissioned by any petty official... . 
Personally I think that we ought certainly to preserve the coasts 
from danger of contraband, but without giving continuous cause 
for the complaints, which, I assure you, pain me deeply.’ 4 
Effective satisfaction was admittedly difficult to give, but the 
orders sent to the Spanish Indies in July 1752 were more favourable 
to Great Britain than any that had been issued before. By a 
circular letter sent to the Spanish colonial governors on | July 
1752, his catholic majesty ordered that the value of the British 
ships taken in error after the end of the hostilities in 1748 was to 
be paid out of the royal coffers.° Keene was jubilant at the success. 


Many engines have been set at work to procure the consent of the principals 
here, at a time of something more than economy, to charge the Crown with 
the making good the deficiencies of the restitution of the ships and cargoes 
taken after the time stipulated for the cessation of hostilities; which of 
all our demands is the most numerous, of the most value and least exposed 


to chicanes; . . . It is in this light, my lord, that I do most heartily 
congratulate your lordship upon the proof and effect of the salutary maxims 
taken up by this Court, . . . every expression in the order shows the 


principle from which it proceeds ; and I neither doubt of its being executed 
as fully as matters of this nature can well allow of, nor of its operation upon 
the minds and the practice of the Spanish governors in America for the 
future ; when they see by this instance that the iniquities committed in 
those parts by themselves or others may prove more expensive to the 
Government, and consequently will not be winked at by it.® 


1 Holdernesse to Keene, 5/16 March 1752 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., Keene Papers). 

2 Keene to Holdernesse, 30 June 1752 (State Papers For., Spain, 142). 

* Keene to Holdernesse, 18 June 1752 (ibid.). 

4 Wall to Carvajal, 10 July 1753 (Simancas, P. de E. Ing., leg. 6924); see also 
Wall to Carvajal, 26 May, 1753 (ibid.). 

5 See a ‘ Relation of the Events, 1748 to 1753’ (Seville, A.G. de I., Indif. Gen., 
leg. 1599). 

* Keene to Holdernesse, 30 June and 3 July 1752 (State Papers For., Spain, 142). 
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The ships taken in time of peace because they were suspected 
of illicit trade presented more difficult problems, but even on this 
head favourable orders were sent from Spain in July 1752. The 
practical difficulty was to prevent the impoverished commanders 
of guarda costas from seizing innocent ships to pay their half- 
mutinous crews and line their own pockets. This could best be 
avoided by ensuring that wrongfully seized ships should be of 
no profit to the captors, and this was the object of a cedula issued 
on 16 July 1752 ordering that the value of a prize should be de- 
posited, and not distributed among the captors until the autos of 
the case had been examined in Old Spain.1 Keene was, at this 
time, almost cheerful about the problem of the depredations : 


The captures of another nature (that is those taken in peace time because 
of illicit trade) are more liable to interpretation and delays; but I hope 
these too will be gotten through in a better manner than we have hitherto 
experienced. And as to the most material point of all, I mean the taking 
proper measures to prevent insults and rapine for the future ; I can acquaint 
your Lordship that the Ministers have had conferences about it and that 
I do expect there will be new regulations and instructions for the Governors 
and Guarda Costas ; though they cannot be agreed upon and prepared in 
so short a time, as this present act of justice has been dispatched in. Since 
my last instances nothing is better known here than that without going to 
the root of the evils, the friendship between the two Crowns must always 
be precarious, and that making some satisfaction for the past is not doing 
half the work towards the preservation of it.” 


V 


The favourable orders of July 1752 did not, however, secure 
satisfaction for the British merchants, and it was not until Wall 
succeeded Carvajal as chief minister in 1754 that the orders issued 
two years before were actually executed, but during the inter- 
vening two years Wall had done much to prevent West Indian 
disputes from endangering the infant Anglo-Spanish friendship. 
In 1753 the crisis had become acute, for it was believed by 
Englishmen that the orders of July 1752 were to be as valueless 
as had been earlier orders for satisfaction. In January Holder- 
nesse had sent a stiff letter to Keene urging him to obtain satis- 
faction for the ships taken because of illicit trade and reclaimed 
in his memorial of 31 January 1752.3 Keene’s reply was as much 
a reproof as an ambassador could write to a secretary of state. 
He emphasized the fact that the orders of July 1752 ‘ were more 
favourable than any I have ever seen, or almost hoped for in 


1 A ‘Relation of the Events, 1748 to 1753’ (Seville, A.G. de I., Indif. Gen., leg. 
1599) ; see also Keene to Holdernesse, 19 August 1752 (State Papers For., Spain, 142). 
* Keene to Holdernesse, 30 June and 3 July 1752 (ibid.). 

’ Holdernesse to Keene, 15 January 1753 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., Keene Papers). 
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former times’, and added that ‘when princes pay for the ini- 
quities of their subjects they will chastise and prevent them ’. 
He concluded: ‘ Although I had not been deprived of the honour 
of doing my duty by so long a fit of sickness . . . it was impossible 
to take further steps in this great matter after such advances from 
the Court of Spain without waiting for accounts of the execution, 
or inexecution of those orders which the time does not yet allow 
of from all parts of the Indies’.1 Keene also enclosed some 
particular answers to his memorials for satisfaction, but these 
were not such as to encourage patience and hope in Spanish 
justice.” 

Knowles, the new governor of Jamaica, gave vent to British 
impatience, at the failure of the Spanish orders of July 1752, 
to produce results, by condemning three Spanish privateer 
captains to death. Two were really pirates, but one was a legally 
commissioned guarda costa. Wall naturally made a great fuss, 
but although he realized that the European situation particularly 
favoured Spain and hampered England, he wrote to Carvajal : 


The conduct of our people in the Indies cannot but make the English cry 
out. Not only the governors but even the most junior officers take upon 
themselves to issue privateering patents, and those to men whose honesty 
and prudence are not certain. . . . The example to hand, this commission 
of Dn. Juan Torres, is by an engineer of the second class with the rank of 
only It.-colonel, and although I do not believe that many such commissions 
would be found one alone is enough to alarm this nation, and the ministry 
is not always able to calm this fear. I know that the coasts of his majesty’s 
dominions must be protected . . . but it should be possible for the priva- 
teers to be properly commissioned.* 


Under another Spanish ministry the incident might have developed 
into a dangerous crisis, but, as the British ministers realized, at 
a time when ‘ Carvajal’s great and noble views ’ * directed Spanish 
policy, Great Britain was sure of courtesy and understanding 


1 Keene to Holdernesse, 1 March 1753. ‘ Very private’ (State Papers For., Spain, 
143). 

2 Out of the seventeen ships which Keene had reclaimed on 31 January 1752, one, 
the Dispatch, had been restored and damages had been paid, another, the Little Isaac, 
was to be restored ; three appeals were to be heard concerning the Wells, Black Jack, 
and Farmer ; of nine, that is the seven that had been taken to Santo Domingo to- 
gether with the Farmer and the William, there was no news; in three cases, those 
of the Sidbury, the Rebecca (Captain Hasmat), and the Mosquita, the original sentence 
of good prize had been confirmed on appeal. Of four ships which had been reclaimed 
by Keene after he had passed his huge office of 31 January 1752, one, the Nancy, was 
to be restored ; concerning the Elizabeth (Captain Skeldon), which had been stolen 
by a mutinous crew, and the George, which had gone out to look for her, the Spanish 
Governor could only restore what he had managed to recover from the mutineers ; 
the Prosperity had only been plundered and the Spanish Minister hoped that satis- 
faction might now have been given for this violence. Keene to Holdernesse, 1 March 
1753 (State Papers For., Spain, 143). 

3 Wall to Carvajal, 26 May 1753 (Simancas, P. de E. Ing., leg. 6924). 

* Holdernesse to Keene, 26 May, 1753 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., Keene Papers). 
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which under Patifio could have been unthinkable. The com- 
missioned privateer was pardoned,! Knowles was severely repri- 
manded for having brought the two countries to the brink of 
war,” and although Wall ‘kept on the reserve with the British 
ministers for some months, retaining our good relations but show- 
ing that we were not content ’,? the incident ended without leading 
to further difficulties. 

During the rest of 1753 Wall lost no opportunity of warning 
his chief of the serious effect news of depredations had upon 
English public opinion, and towards the end of the year his 
advice seems to have persuaded Carvajal to give very favourable 
answers to complaints of particular seizures. In August Wall 
wrote, ‘from Havana comes a letter dated 13 April saying that 
no ship had arrived there from Spain since July of last year, so 
that the Governor was ignorant of the king our master’s decision 
to satisfy English claims. You may imagine how much credence 
was given to this story.’ On 20 September 1753 he reported : 


I have been asked to represent against the interruptions suffered by 
English trade. The papers are daily full of the depredations of our guarda 
costas, whom they call pirates. The merchants do not hide their ill humour, 
and to this I attribute the rumour that the English government has sent 
orders to the commanders of squadrons in the West Indies to pursue and 
capture all guarda costas. I am firmly persuaded that this is false, but I 
think that it is produced because so many people wish that it were true, 
so greatly do they hate the very name of guarda costas. 

The ministry and his Britannic majesty himself have shown how danger- 
ous is the present situation. The English object to searching on the high 
seas. . . . I cannot disguise from your excellency that they will admit 
no interpretation or compromise on this head, and that they will sacrifice 
their interest and their political maxims to establish their claim. All 
embarrassments that they may experience from Germany or France will 
not check them, for the colonies are their wealth, their treasuries and their 
mines, and the one really British interest. For this they have made war 
so many times even to the great hurt of the nation. But at present 
the government is ready to treat with all possible softness, and [Mr.] 
Keene has orders to come to an accommodation without so much as 
mentioning the hated words freedom of navigation, and when I think of 
the sincerity, good faith, and admirable disposition of this ministry to 
treat I think that it would be a great pity to postpone an amicable verbal 
agreement, for we might be forced later to regulate these points by a treaty 
or convention under which the English would inundate our Empire with 
contraband, and other nations would claim similar privileges.® 


* Holdernesse to Keene, 26 May 1753: ‘His Britannic Majesty has pardoned 
Torres because of His Catholic Majesty’s Commission ’ (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., Keene 
Papers). 

* Holdernesse to Knowles, 26 May 1753 (Public Record Office, C.0. 137/60). 

* Wall to Carvajal, 10 July 1753 (Simancas, P. de E. Ing., leg. 6924). 

* Wall to Carvajal, 24 August 1753 (ibid.). 

® Wall to Carvajal, 20 September 1753 (ibid.). 
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I hope that the Governors will find no pretext for delaying the execution. 
It would be well to restore even those ships which were taken with Cam- 
peachy wood on board, for the English ministry is absolutely determined 
that the restoration shall be general. A ship more or less that we might 
keep back under this pretext would not be valuable enough to compensate 
us for the loss of England’s confidence.* 


When in December 1753 Carvajal ? answered Keene’s latest 
Memorial, of 15 July 1753, he seems to have acted on Wall’s 
advice and ordered satisfaction for every seizure where this was 
possible, but on matters of principle he remained unaccommodat- 
ing. Out of the seven ships said to have been taken to Santo 
Domingo, and reclaimed by Keene on 31 January 1752, three 4 
were to be restored ; in the case of one,> damages were to be paid ; 
and in the case of one,® an appeal was to be heard. Of the others, 
there seemed to be no news. As to the principles involved, Car- 
vajal’s answer was less satisfactory. In his opinion the British 
contention ‘that all disputes about the value of prizes may be 
determined by the insurance books . . . seems . . . not to be 
practical’. Nor did there now seem to be the least hope of a 
radical reform in the methods of guarding his catholic majesty’s 
colonies from foreign illicit trade. On this head Carvajal wrote 
coldly : ‘ Notwithstanding the clamour raised by your nation 
upon this point, the Governors give in the present case good proof 
of their not being concerned in the fitting out of privateers. . . 
It is desired in England that ships belonging to the Royal Navy 
should be employed upon this service . . . but . . . the whole 
produce of these dominions were it double what it is . . . would 
not be sufficient.’? This answer was a sad disappointment after 
the high hopes of 1751, and the actual orders of July 1752. As 
Holdernesse had said, when the prospects of effective satisfaction 
had grown very pale in May 1753, ‘ Carvajal’s great and noble 
views will be rendered useless if this grievance is not rooted out 
under his administration ’, and he added, ‘ if it cannot be effected 
under his administration I shall despair of its ever being brought 
about’. Carvajal’s policy of friendly relations with England 
had not brought about the degree of satisfaction that would 
have contented the British ministry, and in April 1754 he died.® 

1 Wall to Carvajal, 20 September 1753 (Simancas, P. de E. Ing., leg. 6924). 

2 Carvajal to Keene, 2 December 1753 (State Papers For., Spain, 144). 

3 Keene to Carvajal, 15 July 1753 (ibid.). 

4 Union, Diamond, and Pert (Captain Ramage). Carvajal to Keene, 2 December 
1753 (ibid.). 

5 Bonita. Carvajal to Keene, 2 December 1753 (ibid.). 

® Susannah. Carvajal to Keene, 2 December 1753 (ibid.). 

7 Carvajal to Keene, 2 December 1753 (ibid.). 

8 Holdernesse to Keene, 26 May 1753 (Brit. Mus. Add. MSS., Keene Papers). 


* For a penetrating analysis of the ministerial crisis caused by the death of Carvajal, 
see Sir R. Lodge’s Introduction to The Private Correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene. 
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When Wall succeeded Carvajal as chief minister, he had an 
opportunity of making the favourable orders of July 1752 effective, 
but already the relations of England and Spain had been com- 
plicated by the serious development of the long-standing dispute 
over British logwood settlements on the peninsula of Yucatan, 
and this Wall was unable to accommodate. 

At first the logwood dispute rather helped Wall, for Ensefiada’s 
attempt to end it by a secret attack on the British settlements 
led to the fall of that minister, who by 1754 had become pro- 
nouncedly hostile to England,! and left Wall free of a decidedly 
difficult colleague, and at liberty to give effect to the just and even 
generous principles he had expressed in his correspondence with 
Carvajal. The first instance of Wall’s determination to give 
Great Britain effective proofs of the value of Spain’s friendship 
was in October 1754 when an agreement was reached as to the 
method of valuing British prizes. In a royal order sent to the 
officials of Havana on 5 October 1754, it was laid down that ‘ the 
value of prizes is to be computed from the certified bills of lading, 
checked by the inventory made when the prize was brought to 
a Spanish port’. According to the Spanish experts ‘there are 
some serious objections to estimating the satisfaction according 
to the values shown in the bills of lading ’, which was what the 
British ministers had consistently demanded. ‘Some of the 
original cargo might have already been sold, or have been damaged 
by storm, or the master might have spoilt it intentionally in 
order to defraud the captor.’* The Spaniards declared that if 
the value of the prize were computed ‘on the basis of the sale 
price fetched by the prize goods when they were sold in the Spanish 
port in which the ship was condemned . . . the English will 
actually benefit, because, however cheaply goods are sold in 
America they are always at a profit on the original cost price in 
England. . . . There is hardly a prize that has not been carrying 
goods suitable for illicit trade.’* The advantage of valuing a 
prize according to the prices of lading was, however, that in this 
way British merchants would not suffer, though the price that 
their West Indian products would fetch in a Spanish colonial 
port would be lower than cost price in a British colony where there 
was the hope of a European market. The compromise reached in 
October 1754 was a considerable step in the direction of ending 

1 For details of Ensefiada’s plot see Sir R. Lodge’s Introduction to The Private 
Correspondence of Sir Benjamin Keene, and also Lodge, ‘ Sir Benjamin Keene, K.B., 


A Study in Anglo-Spanish Relations ’, in the T'ransactions of the Royal Historical Society, 
Fourth Ser. xv. 

? Keene to Robinson, 9 October, 1754: ‘I herewith send copy of new orders for 
restitution, and method of evaluating prizes fully regulated ’ (State Papers For., Spain, 
147). 

* A Spanish paper on the demands of Sir Benjamin Keene, 6 September 1754 
(Seville, A.G. de I., Indif. Gen., leg. 1599). 

* Ibid. 
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the business of the restoration of ships taken in error in 1748, 
and those later prizes which his catholic majesty had been 
graciously pleased to order to be restored. 

Wall was equally energetic in seeing that his catholic majesty’s 
orders for the restitution of ships taken in error in 1748 should 
really be executed without further delay. On 5 October 1754 
his catholic majesty sent peremptory orders to the governor of 
Havana: ‘ Repay at once the value of the English prizes taken 
unjustly after 9 August 1748’.1 In December the viceroy of 
New Spain was informed : 


The king has commanded that the satisfaction for the prizes taken after 
the end of hostilities in August 1748 should be made good out of the royal 
coffers at Havana, and as his majesty particularly wishes that this order 
may be executed without delay or difficulty, and is aware that at Havana 
there are not sufficient supplies of money to meet this heavy expense, 
he commands that from any branch of his royal hacienda, before you meet 
any extraordinary expense in your own district, and before you even send 
the usual annual contribution to Spain, you should send immediately 
200,000 dollars on a separate account to the governor and royal officials 
of Havana.” 


In January and again in April 1755, Keene had the unusual 
pleasure of being able to report ‘ the punctuality with which the 
Spanish orders for restitution, etc., were executed in America ’.* 

The process was slow, but by the end of 1755 most of the 
claims arising out of the mistaken seizures of the autumn of 1748 
were thought by the Spanish authorities to have been extinguished. 
According to a Spanish paper dated 6 September 1755, on the 
restitutions to date of ships taken after 8 August 1748, and for 
which satisfaction was ordered on 21 May 1749 and 1 July 1752,‘ 
there had been 


paid at Havana for the 


Elizabeth ; ; ‘ ; ‘ . $29,826 
Fanny . ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ - 4,105 
Amelia ; : ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 806 
Alicant Galley : ‘ ‘ ‘ . 9,443 
Endeavour . ; ‘ : ‘ . 36,690 
Leith . ; : ‘ } ‘ . 14,128 
Mary . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ‘ . 16,548 
Susannah ; ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ; 540 
for negroes seized at Jamaica . ‘ . 98,306 
115,392 





1 His catholic majesty to the governor of Havana (Seville, A.G. de I., Indif. Gen., 
leg. 1599). 

* His catholic majesty’s orders to the viceroy of New Spain, 13 December 1754 
(ibid.). 

3 Keene to Robinson, 21 April 1755 (State Papers For., Spain, 148). 

4A Spanish paper dated 6 September 1755, on the restitutions to date of ships 
taken after 8 August 1748, for which satisfaction had been ordered on 21 May 1749 
and 1 July 1752 (Seville, A.G. de I., Indif. Gen., leg. 1599). 
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paid at Florida Brought forward. $115,392 
Elizabeth ; : ‘ ‘ . $30,626 
Fanny . : ‘ : ‘ . . 4,753 
—— 35,379 
paid at Puerto Rico 
Ogle. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 1,677 
Petty . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 5,378 


and ready to restore 
Ester. : : ; ‘ ‘ . 2,496 
Union . ‘ E . ‘ j . 98,524 
—— 6,020 


163,846 
Remarks : 
The Royal Officials of Santo Domingo report that they had no cases 


pending, because those that were taken after the cessation of hostilities 
were restored. 

Those of Florida report that they have nothing more to pay as they 
have handed over the remaining claims to be settled at Havana. 

From Cuba there is no news, but as that district is a dependency of 
Havana, its claims will be settled there. 

The Havana officials report that the $200,000 sent from Mexico have 
not been touched. 


From these reports it may be assumed that this negotiation is about 
to be ended, if not actually concluded. 


The Spanish authorities in Europe believed that the English 
had actually been repaid at a very advantageous rate, and, to 
check this theory, orders were sent to the Havana officials in 
October 1755 ‘to value the British prizes with the help of ex- 
perienced and intelligent persons, and without informing the 
English authorities ’.1_ Four years later the result of the valua- 
tion was reported,? and ‘ although it does not show, as it had been 
suspected that it might, that the English had benefited unduly 
by the restitution ’, it showed that about £41,000 had actually 
been paid to British merchants as the result of the orders of 
July 1752. For once the British merchants had been satisfied, 
and in January 1756 the British government was in a position 
to recommend to parliament that a Spanish ship taken by 
Admiral Knowles, the Santa Maria y Felix, should be restored, 
‘the King having received repeated instances of the good faith 
of His Catholic Majesty in causing large sums of money to be 
paid to British merchants on account of the captures made by 
Spanish ships after the late war... .’ 3 


1 Orders to the Havana authorities, 11 October 1755 (Seville, A.G. de I., Indif. 
Gen., leg. 1599). ; 


* Don Manuel Pablo de Salcedo to Ariaga, 5 December 1759 (ibid.). 
* Fox to Keene, 20 January 1756 (State Papers For., Spain, 151). 
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The dispute over British ships seized in the West Indies had 
been amicably settled. Carvajal had ensured that the most 
troublesome (though not in principle the most important) point, 
the seizure of the ships after the end of hostilities in 1748, had 
been decided in principle in England’s favour; under his ad- 
ministration satisfaction had been given for a considerable number 
of particular ships made prize from 1749 onwards. With the 
help of Wall, he had secured the recognition of the principle that 
prize money should be deposited until the case should have been 
heard in Europe. Wall, when he became chief minister, had 
arranged a satisfactory basis for the valuation of prizes and had 
executed Carvajal’s original orders for the satisfaction of claims 
for ships taken in error after the cessation of hostilities. There 
was reason to hope that Wall would put into practice his theories 
concerning the more careful regulation of the privateers who 
protected the Spanish colonies in the Caribbean from foreign 
illicit trade. 

Carvajal and Wall had managed momentarily to resolve the 
depredations dispute, but Wall was not able to end the dispute 
over the British logwood-cutting settlements on Honduras which 
had succeeded it. When Spain declared war against Great 
Britain in 1762, West Indian grievances were amongst the reasons 
for the decision. Where these West Indian complaints differed 
from those of 1739 was that then they had been British complaints 
of ships illegally seized by Spanish guarda costas, now they were 
Spanish complaints of unlawful British settlements on the penin- 
sula of Yucatan. Carvajal, Keene, and Wall had laboured to 
remove one cause of conflict, and had succeeded to a remarkable 
extent in their effort to safeguard peace. But, while they had 
been busy trying to solve the problem of depredations, Ensefiada’s 
violence and Pitt’s obstinacy over the logwood dispute had created 
‘another. This was to be one of the chief causes of war between 
the two Powers, whose infant friendship Carvajal and Wall had 
done so much to foster. JEAN McLACHLAN. 


APPENDIX I 


Tue following is a list of the ships claimed by Keene between January 
and August 1749 on the ground that they had been seized after the end 
of hostilities. The papers relating to the first seven are in State Papers 
For., Spain, 135 ; those for the other three in vol. 136 of the same series. 


Elizabeth, claimed in an office of 6 March 1749; ordered to be restored 
(Carvajal to Keene, 13 March 1749, 3 May and 21 May). 

Barclay, claimed in an office of 27 March 1749; damages to be paid 
(Carvajal to Keene, 31 March 1749). 
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Sally, claimed in an office of 7 April 1749; refusal to restore (Carvajal 
to Keene, 8 April 1749), but ordered to be restored (Carvajal to Keene, 
30 April 1749). 

Prosperity, claimed in an office of 7 April 1749; ordered to be restored 
(Carvajal to Keene, 21 May 1749). 

Success, claimed by Keene in an office of 7 April 1749 ; not to be restored 
(Carvajal to Keene, 8 April 1749); orders to restore (Carvajal to 
Keene, 30 April 1749). 

Queen of Hungary, claimed 2 May 1749; orders to restore (Carvajal to 
Keene, 13 May 1749). 

Amelia, claimed in an office of 17 May 1749; orders to restore (Carvajal 
to Keene, 20 May 1749). 

Mary, Captain Walter, claimed by Keene, 5 August 1749; orders to 
restore (Carvajal to Keene, 11 August 1749). 

Petty, claimed in an office of 5 August 1749; orders to restore (Carvajal 
to Keene, 11 August 1749). 

Knowles Galley, claimed by Keene 12 August 1749; criminal proceedings 
to be instituted against personnel (Carvajal to Keene, 19 August 1749). 


II 


Ships taken after the cessation of hostilities in 1748, for which no 
satisfaction had been received in 1752, were : 
Amelia mentioned in the also reclaimed in 
Merchants’ Memorial 17 May 1749 
Alicant Galley ” ‘6 
Crow reclaimed because of 
information received 
from the Governor of 
Cuba 
Defiance mentioned in the 
Merchants’ Memorial 
Endeavour 
Elizabeth also reclaimed in 
8 March 1749 
Fanny 
Fortune 
Gloucester 
Leith 
Mary 
(Captain Ham).- 
Mary 
(Captain Nesbitt) 
Mary reclaimed in 
(Captain Walters) 5 August 1749 
Petty reclaimed in 
5 August 1749 
Queen of Hungary reclaimed in 
2 May 1749 
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Rebecca reclaimed because of 
been information received 
from the Governor of 
Cuba 
Sally reclaimed in 
7 April 1749 
Two Brothers e = 7 
Other ships seized later in 1749 and after were : 
Wells. 
Little Isaac. 
Dispatch. 
Sidbury. 
Rebecca (Captain Hasmet). 
Black Jack. 
Mosquita. 
William. 
Farmer. 
And 
Two Brothers Captain Jewers 
Industry 
Susannah Captain Dickinson 
Union Captain Sargeant | 
Diamond taken to Santo 
Pert Captain Ramage 
and a ship commanded by Captain Thrift 
See Keene’s office of 31 January 1752 (State Papers For., Spain, 142). 


Bonita Captain Macbeath | Domingo. 





Notes and Documents 


The Doncaster Petition, 1321 


THE year 1321 is of considerable importance in the enactment of 
the finale of the long struggle between Edward II and his barons, 
a struggle which had begun practically with his accession and 
which was to reach its dramatic denouement in the revocation 
of the Ordinances in May 1322. The spring of 1321 witnessed 
the break-down, largely in consequence of the ambitions of the 
younger Despenger, of the constructive work of the ‘ middle 
party ’!; and the summer saw the fresh emergence of the 
Lancastrian party, with its platform of pseudo-constitutionalism 
and its programme of counter-parliaments and baronial control. 
The stage thus set, the course of the ensuing events is not sur- 
prising. The alliance of Lancaster with the turbulent Welsh 
Marchers, effected by the indenture committing his party to 
their cause,” at the irregular assembly which he called at Sherburn 
on 28 June 1321,3 ensured the increased opposition of the king. 
Subsequently the Midsummer parliament, which used the Sher- 
burn indenture as a trump card in achieving the exile and destruc- 
tion of the Despensers, intensified the personal and constitutional 
aspects of the growing antagonism of the royal and baronial 
parties. The absence of Lancaster in the north during part of 
the summer, together with his failure actively to sponsor the 
Marchers’ cause, encouraged Edward II to traffic with the 
younger Despenser and the Cinque Ports in September.* By 


1 The general accounts of these years are perfectly satisfactory : J. Conway Davies, 
The Baronial Opposition to Edward II (Cambridge, 1918); T. F. Tout, The Place of 
the Reign of Edward II in English History (2nd ed. Manchester, 1936); W. Stubbs, 
Constitutional History of England (Oxford, 1887), ii. 362-70; Hilda Johnstone, in 
Cambridge Medieval History (New York, etc., 1932), vii. 421-6. 

* Preserved in MSS. Tanner, 12, fo. 50, and Ashmole, 860, fos. 375-6, in the Bodleian 
Library. 

* The council which Lancaster held on 24 May 1321 at Pontefract had agreed to 
consult a more representative meeting, including prelates, abbots, priors, and knights 
of the northern shires; see Bridlington, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Edward I and 
Edward IT (ed. W. Stubbs, Rolls Series: London, 1882), ii. 61-2. 

* Adam Murimuth, Continuatio Chronicarum (ed. E. M. Thompson, Rolls Series 
London, 1889), p. 33; and cf. the second document (III) printed below. 
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October of the year, heartened by the adhesion of the six earls 
of Norfolk, Kent, Pembroke, Warenne, Arundel, and Richmond, 
the king was prepared to take up arms ; and he at once attacked 
the castles of the earl of Hereford, Hugh of Audley, and Roger 
D’Amory ;! while at the same time he invited the Welsh to 
raise forces against them as rebels. Instead of joining Hereford 
in the Marches, Lancaster forthwith (18 October) called an 
assembly of the lords of his party at Doncaster on 29 November. 
But this action was ill-timed, for the renewed prestige of the 
king was more than Lancaster could hope to cope with by a 
simple assertion of a party programme. Edward obtained on 
10 December an opinion from the convocation of the clergy to 
the effect that the proceedings against the Despensers were 
illegal;* the Mortimers were captured at Bridgnorth on 
22 January 1322%; the favourites were recalled early in 
February‘; and on 16 March the royal victory at Borough- 
bridge guaranteed the reassertion of the principle of uncontrolled 
monarchy. 

The significance of the Doncaster assembly in November, 
about which very little is known, as the last ‘ constitutional ’ 
act of the party, can easily be over-estimated.’ For this reason 
a good deal of interest attaches to an unprinted document which 
appears to be an indenture of grievances drawn up at this de- 
liberation. It is well to state at the start, however, that there 
is no direct evidence that the meeting ever took place. The 
chroniclers are silent on the point ; and apart from the present 
manuscript, there is nothing to go on save the king’s letters on 
the Close Rolls addressed to Lancaster and one hundred and 
seven others, forbidding them to attend the meeting in question.’ 
Lancaster issued his summons from Pontefract on 18 October, 
as is indicated by his letter to John Engayne, one of his ad- 
herents, listed below. The king’s letters of prohibition are dated 
12 November. The obvious association of the indenture with 









































1F, Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, 11. ii. 539. 
2 Murimuth, op. cit. p. 35. Cf. Parliamentary Writs, u. ii. Appendix, pp. 172, 
173; D. Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae et Hiberniae (London, 1737), ii. 510. 

3 Parliamentary Writs, u. ii. App. p. 176. 

4 Ibid. p. 177. 

5 See M. V. Clarke, Medieval Representation and Consent (London, 1936), pp. 164-6, 
and criticism below. Miss Clarke is the first writer to attach much constitutional 
importance to this meeting ; cf. Davies, Baronial Opposition, pp. 37-8; Tout, Place 
of Edward II, P. 147. 

* Preserved in Brit. Mus. MS. Cotton, Cleopatra, D. IX, fos. 82'-83'. The manu- 
script is written in a contemporary fourteenth- -century hand. 

7 Rot. Claus., 15 Edward II, m. 23d, printed in Rymer, Foedera Sinn 1727), 
iii. 899-901, and Palgrave, Parliamentary Writs, 1. ii. App. p. 169. Rymer incorrectly 
gives the Close Roll reference as m. 25d. 


®Cf. Rymer and Palgrave, op. cit. So also the king’s letter to Engayne, below, 
fo. 81¥. 
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the Engayne letters in the present manuscript renders it quite 
probable that this document was drafted at Doncaster on the 
appointed day. That it represented, at least, the formal de- 
liberations of the party cannot be doubted, for the document 
contains eight articles of grievances against the younger Despenser 
and evil councillors ; while the reference to the urgent need of 
redress on the grounds of the defence of the north proves almost 
beyond question its northern provenance.' The date of the 
petition can be set with reasonable accuracy : reference is made 
in it on the one hand to the operations of the commission of 
Robert Ewer, which was granted on 19 October 1321,? and on 
the other to the feast of St. Lucy (20 December), by which day 
the king is requested to provide remedy for the grievances. 
‘ Allowing time at both ends—for news of Ewer’s activities to 
reach the north and for due warning to the king—we arrive at 
a date in the second half of November.’ * 

That the petition indicates the distinctly constitutional 
importance of the Doncaster assembly few will question. Coming 
at a time, however, when arms were being taken up on many 
fronts, as Edward relentlessly pushed forward his plans, the 
meeting savours not so much of ‘constitutionalism’ as of a 
complete misunderstanding of the oncoming crisis. Lancaster’s 
confused ideas of his rights as High Steward of England,‘ and 
his consciousness of standing in the place of Simon de Montfort 
as guardian of the public interest,® distinctly militated against 
the success of his party. Neither by temperament nor by 
aptitude was he a realist ; and his self-righteous insistence on a 
procedure that had proved useful at Sherburn in June could 
scarcely prove anything but ill-advised in November. So open 
a defiance of the office as well as of the person of the king as 
that involved in his counter-parliaments could not but incite 
Edward to a militant defence of his dignities and his prerogative. 

The issue has, as well, certain wider implications for con- 
stitutional history. By whatever name, ‘ constitutionalism ’ or 
otherwise, the restrictions in this period upon the royal power 
be called, the idea of putting the king into commission was 
distinctly contrary to medieval notions of kingship. Magna 
Carta had been annulled by Innocent III because it was illegal 

1In all this passage I am summarizing Miss Clarke’s conclusions: Medieval 
Representation and Consent, p. 165. 
® Chronicles Edward I and Edward II, ii. 263 ; Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1321-4, 
. * Clash op. cit. p. 165. 

“Cf. ibid. pp. 241-2. 

5 Cf. Tout, Place of Edward II, pp. 106-7, 126-7; L. W. V. Harcourt, His Grace 
the Steward and Trial of Peers (London, 1907), ch. v; J. G. Edwards, ‘ The Negotiating 
of the Treaty of Leake, 1318’, in Essays in History Presented to Reginald Lane Poole 
(ed. H. W. C. Davis: Oxford, 1927), p. 378. 
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and immoral, regalis iuris dispendium.1 Louis IX in 1264 had 
declared the Provisions of Oxford to be iuri et honori plurimum 
detractum, gravissima dispendia.* Other parallels from the 
Dictum de Kenilworth onwards are not lacking, among which 
the dramatic assertion of the royal prerogative in the Statute 
of York in 1322 is the most striking. Although Edward IT had 
broken his coronation oath and violated important provisions of 
Magna Carta, he was still the king. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find him, in a phrase strikingly suggestive of Bracton, defending 
the royal dignity and his right alone as feudal overlord to call 
meetings of the council and parliament,—‘ que nos et statum 
regni nostri contingunt, faciende ad nos ratione regie dignitatis 
nostre, et non ad alium, pertineant in eodem regno ’.® 

The significance of the Doncaster petition lies accordingly in 
the obvious justification it must have offered the king in pro- 
ceeding to crush the Lancastrian opposition. Its setting must 
be in the constitutional struggle of the reign, which was fought 
largely over, and settled on, the question of the prerogative 
of the king’s freedom of action within his sphere. The narrower 
interpretation recently offered by the late Miss M. V. Clarke,‘ 
that between this petition and the Statute of York there is a 
direct causal relationship, cannot, in my opinion, be substantiated. 
Unquestionably, as she very rightly says, the Lancastrian meet- 
ings cannot be disregarded in a review of the events leading up 
to the York Parliament.’ Like the king’s letters to the twenty- 
nine earls on 30 January 1321, in which he forbade them to 
attend an unlawful assembly in which matters were to be treated 
concerning the Crown and in contempt of the royal prerogative,® 
Edward’s letter of 12 November carries much the same tone as 
his more elaborate defence of royal dignity at the York Parlia- 
ment in May 1322. But to argue that in the Statute of York 
we have an answer to the Doncaster petition because the phrasing 
of the one recalls the phrasing of the other, because of the 


1 Cf. C. Bémont, Chartes des libertés anglaises (Paris, 1892), pp. 41-4. 
2 Stubbs, Select Charters (ed. H. W. C. Davis, Oxford, 1913), pp. 395-6. 

3 Rymer, iii. 899-900, and Palgrave, op. cit. p. 169. Cf. Bracton, De Legibus et Con- 
suetudinibus Angliae (ed. Sir Travers Twiss, Rolls Series: London, 1878-83), fo. 550: 
‘ea quae iurisdictionis sunt et pacis, et ea quae sunt iustitiae et paci annexa, ad nullum 
pertinent, nisi ad coronam et dignitatem regiam, nec a corona separari poterunt cum 
faciant ipsam coronam ’. 

4 Op. cit. pp. 165-6. I shall not here discuss Miss Clarke’s interpretation of the 
Statute of York ; suffice it to say that her views on the subject are open to very serious 
criticism on many grounds, and that her conclusions are stressed with a subjectiveness 
which goes far beyond the evidence. 

5 The recent literature on the Statute of York has been summarized by G. T. 
Lapsley, Cambridge Historical Journal, v. 141, n. 75 (1936). Cf. also T. F. T. Plucknett, 
A Concise History of the Common Law (2nd edn., Rochester, N.Y., 1936), p. 31; 
G. L. Haskins, ante, lii. 74—7 (1937); Law Quarterly Review, liii. 125-7 (1937). 

® Parliamentary Writs, 1. ii. App. p. 155; Foedera, iii. 867-8. 
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simultaneous occurrence in both of the phrases estat de la coronne 
and estat du realme, is not completely logical. It would first be 
necessary to prove that the framers of the statute had this 
petition in mind, a petition which was after all an indenture of 
a small number of northern barons belonging to a discredited 
party ; and secondly, it would be of considerable importance 
to show that these phrases are used in the same context in both 
documents. That these phrases should occur in both cases is 
not remarkable, for there are many contemporary uses of them 
in other documentary and chronicle sources; it is not clear, 
however, that when they appear in the statute they are to be 
taken in the same sense as in the Doncaster petition.1. In any 
case it is impossible to conclude, save by the most subjective 
of interpretations, that ‘Edward II’s long-drawn out conflict 
with the contrariants had endowed the Parliament of estates 
with a new significance ’.2 On the contrary, the statute formulates 
very clearly, having as its point d’appui the situation created 
by the Ordinances of 1311 and by the baronial opposition, 
certain important aspects of the king’s ‘ public’ prerogative. 
These matters were enrolled in statute form to give the desired 
permanence which belonged to so basic a matter as the prerogative, 
which in a very real sense was a part of the fundamental law of 
the land.* GrorGE L. Haskins. 


British Museum, MS. Corton, Cieopatra D. IX, Fos. 819-3". 


This section of the manuscript (fos. 81%-6") is titled ‘ Fragmenta de 
bellis et causis bellorum civilium tempore Edwardi secundi ’ and includes : 
(a) the Engayne letters and the Doncaster petition, fos. 81Y-3"; (b) an 
abbreviated chronicle of the reign of Edward II, fos. 83'-5'; (c) a few 
miscellaneous entries of no particular interest, fo. 85%; (d) an account 
of the judicial proceedings against a traitor after Boroughbridge, fo. 86°. 
The chronicle will shortly appear in print. For the judicial proceedings, 
see G. L. Haskins, Speculum, xii. 509-11 (1937); xiii. (July 1938). A 
summary account of the manuscript is given in T. D. Hardy, Descriptive 
Catalogue of Materials Relating to the History of Great Britain and Ireland 
(Rolls Series : London, 1871), iii. 395-6. 

In the transcriptions, the caprices of punctuation and capitalization 
have been disregarded ; all else has been reproduced as it appears on the 
manuscript, save that the letter v is given initially as v and medially as uw. 


1 See G. L. Haskins, The Statute of York and the Interest of the Commons (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1935), pp. 96-106 ; ante, lii. 74-7. 

2 Clarke, op. cit. p. 172. There is no evidence that the position of parliament’ 
or even of the nascent house of commons, was in the least changed by the enactment 
of the Statute of York; on the contrary, the very words of the statute indicate that 
its position was to remain what had been before accustomed. Cf. Statutes of the 
Realm, i. 189; Haskins, op. cit. pp. 61, 110-11. © 

3 Cf. C. H. Mcliwain, The Growth of Political Thought in the West (New York, 1932), 
p. 379. 
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I 


A copy of Edward II’s letter of prohibition of 12 November 1321, 
addressed to Engayne, appears on fo. 81¥. It is omitted, as it is all but 
identical with that addressed to Lancaster, printed by Rymer and Palgrave. 
See supra, p. 479 n. 


il 


A ' honurable homme et nostre trescher amy, Monsure Johan Dengayne, fo. 81. 
Thomas, / Counte de Lancastre et de Leycestre, seneschal Dengleterre, 
saluz /e cheres amitez. Sire, pur les granz periles et oppressions et grantz 
maux, ge nous / sentoms e entendoms, ge vous les sentez en ce reaume 
par mauveis conseil- / -lers nostre seignur le rey qe menunt e abettunt 30 
en desplesaunce de deux // et ? deshonur de lui et a damage du roialme fol. 82", 
a destruccion de son poeple en nom * dite / manere ; et entre les autres 
maux qil conseillent, attreent aliens et les rebeaux / Descoce a entrer la 
terre nostre seignur le roi, nient aperceiuant leur malice par leur / mauueise 
et sotile informacion, et compassement vous prioms, sire, qe vous plese / qe 5 
nous puissoms auuir vos * conseaux dordiner remedie et de redrescer touz 
les / maux tochantz le damage et les perils du roialme. Sor quoi, sire, 
vous requerroms / ge vous voillez estre santz nule excusation a Dancastre 
le prochein dimenge apres / la quinzeine de Seint Martyn prochein auenir, 
ou nous auoms prie touz noz bons / pieres parmy la terre, qe nous purra 
souenir, qil voillent as ditz iour et lieu, por / ordiner remedie en les dites 19 
busoignes. E ceo, sire, qe vous volez de ceste chose / nous voillez signefier 
voz volenteez par voz lettres et le portour de cestes. A dieu, / sire, qil 
vous gard. Donne a nostre chastel de Pountfreit, le xviij . iour . Doctobre 


Ill 


A® touz honours e reuerences, &c. Sire, pleysea a vostre seynurie 
sauer come plusurs e de- / -uerse greuaunces qui sount monstrez a nous 
e a nos autres bon piers de la tere, en / blemissement ® de lestat du realme 15 
e de la coronne, de la quele nous sumes iurez a sau- / -uer e mayntener 
solum nos powers, par force de quel serment nous sumes chargez / les 
dit greuaunces mustrer a vostre seignourie. Cest a sauer, sire, en vos 
progenitours / en temps de vos auncestres granterent par la grant chartre, 
la quele est puys par vous / confirmez par les ordinauncez par vous 
grauntez, sumes iurez a coe mayntenir: que les reys / ne prendreyent ne 20 
enprisunereyent ne desheritereyent nul de lur franc tenaunz, / ne de lour 
franchises, ne de lur franc custumes ; ne ke nul serreit vtlage, ne exille, / 
ne en autre manere destruyt par eus ; ne quil maundreyent ne irreynt sour 
nul, / si noun par leal iugement de lour piers e par la ley de la tere. La ou 
Sire Huge / Despenser le fiz, qui est exile, e ascouns autres mals conseylers 
vous ount procu- / -res e abette, queles vos en vostre noun ount seysi chastels 25 
e teres de piers de la / terere,’ en blemissement e ensaunple des autres, quels 


1 Change of hand from I. ? Change of hand (contemporary). 
3 The word has evidently been rewritten more than once. 
4 MS. ‘noz’. 5 Change of hand (contemporary). 


6 MS. ‘ blenissement’. 2 Sic, 
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chastels e forcilez ount enclos par / feet e cunge de reys; prendre lour 
cors, prayer lour bestes, destrure et outer / eus de lour teres, e enporter 
lour bens e lour chateus saunz ley, ou proces, ou / leal iugement de lour 
30 piers, countre lestat de la coronne, e vostre serment, e la grant / chartre, 
e les ordinaunces de la sentence sour cee done e affirme. E ausint, sire, 
com /le dit Sire Huge le Despenser le fiz fuyt exile e forsuigt hors du reaume, 
par / lassent de vous e par agard de tut vostre barnage en vostre pleyn 
parlement, pour diuerses / enchesuns resonables, la le dit Huge par abet 
de dit mals counseilers venuz / est en vostre compaygnie e est mayntenuz 
35e recepte, encountre lestat de la coroune e lestat / du realme e des piers 
de latere. E ausint, sire, vous ount les dit mals conseylers / tant procurez 
que vous auez baile le dit Sire Huge engarde a les gent des portz, e les / 
auez par les voz charge sour forfeture a sauuer e garder par mer e par 
tere e par / our serment, la ou il est foriuge e exile, quel chose est encountre 
fo. 82v. lestat de la coroune // e du realme. E ausi, sire, la ou le dit Sire Huge 
est mayntenuz par le dit portz e / autre genz o grant numbre par mer 

e par tere, e par le dit mals conseilers, e / ausint, par vostre power e le 
power le dit Sire Huge, robbent les nefs par mer e / les marchaunz venaunz 

5 vers les parties Dengleterre, en graunt esclaundre / de la tere, e encontre 
lestat de la coroune, e a graunt damage de pouple. / E ausi, sire, le dit 
Sire Huge e les autres mals conseiler vous procurent e abettent / de 
coure sour les bone genz de vostre tere e primes par couerture a destrure 
les / vns e puys les autres, e eus desheriter sant parlement e agard de lour 
piers, / encountre le dites ordinaunces par vous, sire, grauntez, e encontre 
10lauant dite grant / chartre e la franchise Dengletere, e encontre lestat 
de la coroune. E ausi, sire, / le dit Sire Huge e les autres mals conseilers 
vous procurent de faire par les voz alli- / -aunce e retenaunce encontre 
les bone genz de vostre tere, e sount comaundez sour for- / -feture que 
chescoun vous sue a destrure voz dit bone genz, par qui le mauueys / e 
les barouns leuent en la tere en diuerse parties, e robbent e praient le 
15 pople, / e chyvachent armes de totez parz, issur que ley ne pees poent 
estre gardez / ne mayntenuz, ne la commune viure en pees ne enquiete 
com il soleyent en temps / de vos auncestres, a destruccioun de vos dit 
genz, e encontre lestat de la corou- /-ne. E ausi, sire, [com les]? de cee 
que les granz de la tere vodreynt entreparler souent / pur estauncher les 
20 dit outrages e pur amendement mettre, que bone pees fuyt / garde e 
mayntenuz, par qui les bone genz de la tere poeyent le menz viure en / pees ; 

e la par le dit Huge e les autres mals conseilers estoiez vous, sire, procure / 

e abette a maunder vos brefs a vos bone genz que nul ne venge a autre / 
sour quant quil porreyent forfere a vous, issint quil ne porreynt nul 
amendes / mettre, mes lour donnent enchesouns a reueler encountre lour 
25 seygnur lige, / encountre lour gre e lour volunte, par qui la commune du 
pople ne poent pas robbe- / -ours e duresces en lour pays, ne en lour 
mesouns demorer, e sount destruz / e enpouri en grant esclaundre de vous. 

E ausint de coe ke le dit Huge e les autres / mals conseilers vous conseilent 

a doner garant a Robert de Ewer * e autre tels gent de- / -uient a prendre 
30 les piers de la tere, la ou il vount a faire garant a les viscoun- / -tes de estre 
entendaunt a eus a les ditz outrages faire encountre ley e resoun / e lestat 


1 Deleted. 2 See Calendar of the Patent Rolls, 1321-4, p. 28. 
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de la coroune. Les quels choses sousdites nous, vos bone genz e li- / -ges 

e piers de la tere, prioms, sire nostre lige, que vous voilez, entre cy e le 
dymenge / procheyn apres la feste Seynte Lucie procheyn auenir, par 
bon conseil repeller e / redrescer en si bone manere que nous pussoms sentir 
vostre bone seignurie e vostre / bon gouuernement, e ke vous e vostre 35 
bone genz puyssent viure en pees. EK, sire, si cee / ne voilez ne voilez,' 
si vous plest, a mal prendre si nous defendoms nos / dreyz e nos heritages 

a menz que nous pooms a pursure les dit mals conseilers, / la ou nous les 
truuoms e a redrescer le mal gouuernement du realme, com nous / sums 
tenuz. Ene voilez, sire, lesser ne estre desturbe par les mals conseilers // 
auantditz, que vous ne voilez ordiner que hastuie remedie seit mys dedeynz fo. 83°. 
le / iour pur la sauuacioun de la marche vers le North, encountre les enemys 
Descoce.? 


Lord Palmerston and the Secret Service Fund 


WHEN the ferment of 1848 and 1849 died down, political per- 
secution in the kingdom of Naples—as elsewhere—redoubled in 
intensity. Luigi Settembrini and Silvio Spaventa, founders of 
the ‘ Society of Italian Unity ’, were condemned to death. This 
penalty was afterwards commuted to imprisonment for life in 
the island of Santo Stefano. Antonio Panizzi, principal librarian 
at the British Museum, soon interested himself in the fate of these 
and other political prisoners in Italy. It was probably Panizzi 
who first drew Gladstone’s attention to their miseries. This 
resulted in Gladstone’s visiting the prisons, and publishing in 
pamphlet form his T'wo Letters to the Earl of Aberdeen (1851). 

The interest caused by Gladstone’s pamphlet died down— 
all Britain’s energies became involved in the Crimean war,— 
and Settembrini and his friends still languished on the island of 
Santo Stefano. Panizzi, however, did not lose heart; and in 
1855 he eagerly embraced a scheme—apparently suggested by 
Settembrini himself—to rescue the prisoners by means of a vessel 
to be sent to the island. On 3 August 1855 he wrote : 


The affair promises well, and the difficulties are enormous, but as I 
have found money beyond what I had hoped, I am of good courage. . . . 
The sum needed is enormous, and is required for the chartering of a steamer 
which is to be found. Time presses. Mr. Gladstone has behaved wonder- 
fully, or properly speaking Mrs. Gladstone, who has given me £100 of her 
own, and found £200 more amongst her friends.* 


Evidence now appears, from the private Clarendon papers,‘ 


1 Sic, ? Chronicle follows on here, fos. 83'-5* ; see note above. 

® Panizzi to Lacaita, 3 August 1855: Louis Fagan, The Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi 
(1880), ii. 132. 

*T am indebted to Lord Clarendon for permission to print extracts from his family 
papers. 
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of the somewhat astonishing origin of the ‘money beyond what 
I had hoped’. A large part of the finances for this adventurous 
expedition came from no less a source than the British government. 
On 29 July 1855 Palmerston wrote to Clarendon : 


Panizzi has a Plan for rescuing six of the King of Naples’ State Prisoners, 
innocent of any Crime, now confined in an Island off the Neapolitan Coast. 
He is raising a Subscription for the Purpose from private Friends to whom 
however he merely states that the object is to confer a Benefit on some of 
these poor People. He has got a Promise of £100 from Each of several 
Persons but cannot expect to raise enough because the Execution of the 
Scheme which has been concerted with the Prisoners themselves mainly de- 
pends upon sending a small steamer out from this Country to take them off. 

Among others whom he applied to was Gladstone who gave his own 
£100 and promised aid from his Friends, but advised Panizzi to come to 
me to see whether we could not help him out of 8.8.F. How do you stand 
as to that . . . and could you contribute if necessary £500 or £600 out 
of that Fund. If we rescued a Prisoner for every £100 we contributed 
it would not be a bad Employment for the Money, provided you could 
spare it. 


That Clarendon was able to spare the money is proved by a brief 
note sent to him by Palmerston on 2 August: ‘ Panizzi is going 
off immediately. Will you give Directions that he may have the 
six Hundred which I told him you could contribute.’ 

Of the moral side of the question it is hardly necessary to 
speak. That the proceedings of the Neapolitan government 
were scandalous is undeniable: and that Panizzi and Gladstone, 
Palmerston and Clarendon, were actuated by the highest possible 
motives goes without saying. Purely as men, they may be at 
once exonerated, even praised. But the conduct of Palmerston 
and Clarendon, as prime minister and as foreign minister re- 
spectively, does not bear examination. British relations with 
the Neapolitan government were not good, and by the end of 
August 1855 they were to become very bad, over the question 
of the dismissal of the police minister, Mazza. But, at the time 
when the secret service fund was being used to finance an expedi- 
tion to rescue state prisoners, an expedition which in certain 
circumstances might have involved a clash with the Neapolitan 
authorities, Britain was technically on friendly terms with Naples, 
and diplomatic relations were unimpaired. It is indeed difficult 
to conceive a more flagrant violation of the canons of conduct 
between civilized states. 

The project, though bold and ingenious, was unsuccessful. 
The principal difficulty was to secure a vessel, since all available 
transports were being used for the Crimean war. In September 
a steamer, the Isle of Thanet, was bought.1 At the beginning of 


1 For details see Fagan ; Constance Brooks, Antonio Panizzi, Scholar and Patriot 
(1931), chap. vi, and G. M. Trevelyan, Garibaldi and the Thousand, chap. iii. 
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October it set out for Genoa, where Panizzi awaited it: but it 
was damaged by a storm and returned to Hull. After repairs 
it set out again at the end of October, only to be caught in another 
storm near Yarmouth, and this time totally lost. The project 
did not recover from this blow, and Settembrini and the other 
prisoners were not released until 1859. 

On 30 March 1861 Nassau William Senior, who was on a visit 
to Paris, spent the evening at the house of Drouyn de Lhuys, one 
of the ablest of Napoleon III’s ministers, and at that time out of 
office. The Duke of Castel-Cicala, an ex-viceroy of Sicily, came 
in. He declared that until 1860 all had been well in Sicily : 


Population, production, and commerce were increasing, when France 
and England sent Garibaldi to destroy everything—safety, industry, and 
trade. The lands are uncultivated, the provinces are full of banditti, and 
men are murdered in the streets of Palermo at midday. 

Senior—What France may have done, I will not conjecture, but 
Garibaldi was not sent by us. We deplored his expedition, believing that 
it would end in the useless sacrifice of brave men, and the disturbance and 
misery of the country. 

Castel-Cicala——You may have regretted the expedition at that par- 
ticular time, but your agents had long been preparing the success of such 
an invasion. I know that English influence, and English intrigue, and 
English gold, had been squandered for that purpose for years. 

Senior.—I feel equally certain that your belief is founded on false 
information. No English gold could have been so employed, unless the 
English Foreign Minister took it out of his own pocket. Our secret- 
service money in time of peace is a mere trifle, and is spent in small pen- 
sions, given in return for old services. 


Castel-Cicala clearly exaggerated. Like most continental con- 
servatives, he considered Palmerston an emissary from the 
nether regions. But Senior, just as clearly, had no conception 
of the uses to which British ministers were capable of putting 
British secret service money. Gavin B. HENDERSON. 


1N. W. Senior, Conversations with Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire, 
from 1860 to 1863, edited by his daughter, M. C. M. Simpson (1880), i. 165. 








Reviews of Books 


Histoire de VEglise. Publiée sous la direction de AvGustTIn FLICHE et 
Victor Martin. Vols.i,ii,and iii. (Paris: Bloud and Gay, 1934-6.) 


THE first three volumes of the twenty-four projected under the general 
direction of M. Fliche and Monseigneur Martin to sketch the history of 
the church from its origins to the present day appeared in quick succession 
during 1936. The first two were the joint work of Pere Lebreton and 
M. Jacques Zeiller, and cover respectively the Primitive Church and the 
period a.p. 200-313. The third carries the story down to the death of 
Theodosius I and is the work of three collaborators, MM. J. R. Palanque, 
G. Bardy, and P. de Labriolle, who deal respectively with political history, 
doctrine and institutions, and literary history. The character of the work, 
as it appears in these three volumes, corresponds with the avowed inten- 
tion of the editors to conform to the policy of Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique. 
More explicitly they appeal to the dictum of Canon Cauchie, ‘ tout chrétien 
admet le gouvernement du monde par la Providence, ce qui ne l’empéche 
pas d’étudier et de rechercher scientifiquement |’action des causes secondes ’, 
and the wish expressed by Pope Leo XIII for a general Church History 
brought up-to-date in relation to modern historical criticism. Accordingly, 
the volumes under review are provided with ample and up-to-date biblio- 
graphies to which their text corresponds. There is a general bibliography 
at the beginning of the first and the third volumes; and a subsidiary list 
at the head of each chapter, while the footnotes cite large numbers of 
articles in periodicals of dates right down to 1936. The English biblio- 
graphy is rather a weak spot. For example, no work of the late Professor 
Burkitt appears, except in the entry (iii. 299) of Early Easter Christianity 
(sic) by Dom Cuthbert Burkitt (!), equally credited with the well-known 
works of Dom Butler. In their appraisement of historical situations, the 
writers strive everywhere to be soundly critical, and to give fair considera- 
tion to the views of modern scholars, irrespective of their religious allegi- 
ances. The treatment of questions connected with the Canon of Scripture, 
which come into view especially in vol. i, where Pére Lebreton treats 
of the life of Christ and the first apostolic period, shows, as might be ex- 
pected, strict alignment with Vatican pronouncements upon the inspiration 
and exegesis of Scripture. No opportunity of emphasizing the early 
greatness and claims of the Roman Church is lost. But for the rest there 
is great liberalism of judgement. And even in those places where the 
non-Roman catholic reader may find himself unable to accept the as- 
sumptions of a writer, he will find much to repay his reading, in the form 
of acute observations and lucid summaries. In short, this is a publication 
which no historian, and certainly no student of Church History can afford 
to disregard. 
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Each volume is paper-covered large octavo, with some 500 pages and 
necessary maps. Turnout and typography are good, considering that 
the price is 60 francs a volume. But in securing cheapness and quick 
production, the editors have made a regrettable sacrifice. There are no 
indices; merely tables of contents. A much slighter drawback arising 
from the same cause is a rather high proportion of imperfect or incomplete 
footnotes, and typographical errors. The editors secured the collabora- 
tion of known and competent scholars to write on subjects upon which they 
have already established their authority. It would have been unreasonable 
to ask of them more than that they should draft currente calamo their 
admirable chapters in an edited whole. It remained for the editors to 
make provisions for the necessary hack-work. Were there no available 
students, or Religious, who would have been happy and proud to have 
a share in such an undertaking, and competent to check and complete 
footnotes, correct proof, and, above all, compile indices? Had these defects 
been made good, this Histoire de  Eglise would have taken an indispens- 
able place among the works of reference of every considerable library. 

Of the matter in the first two volumes one general criticism may be 
adventured. The writers assume, too much, that Roman Christianity 
was the norm for all early Christianity. Their account of the second 
century consequently obscures the great variation in form, interest, and 
temper of the Christianity represented in different localities. Parts of 
Christendom, such as East Syria, where second-century Christianity 
diverged most widely from the Roman norm, hardly receive notice. The 
narrowing of interest to the field dominated by the Roman Church is 
illustrated by the fact that Bardaisan is relegated to a footnote (ii. 25) in 
a chapter on Gnostics, while, later, there are two mere allusions to Aphraates 
(iii, 347, 494). . 

Most positive errors and blemishes in all three volumes are to be 
attributed to lack of revision and haste in bringing the work to press. A 
typical example may be seen in ii. 476. The translation of the Toleration 
Edict of Galerius is taken, without acknowledgement, but not excepting 
the unjustifiable ‘ qu’ils ne suivaient méme plus les anciennes coutumes 
que leurs premiers fondateurs avaient instituées ’, straight from P. Allard, 
Persécution de Dioclétien (vol. ii. 150-1). But this does not really mean that 
M. Zeiller ranges himself beside Allard in an extinct controversy. This 
is clear from the fact that a footnote to the following page points the reader 
to buried treasure, in the form of an English article by J. B. Knipfing in 
Revue belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, 1922, on the Edict of Galerius. This 
article puts to rest the controversy in question, and, as a general treatment 
of the subject, could hardly be surpassed. Another piece of buried treasure, 
indicated in a footnote to i. 289, is an article by E. Cugq, ‘ De la nature des 
crimes imputés aux chrétiens d’aprés Tacite,’ in Mélanges d’archéologie et 
@ histoire of the French School at Rome, 1886. But this likewise remains 
unreflected in the text. The history covered by the third volume is of 
a complexity and wealth of documentation that makes the task of the col- 
laborators very difficult. Moreover, there is need of extensive readjust- 
ments to the results of modern scholarship, attained, for example, in the 
work of Dr. Schwartz. It is not surprising, therefore, if the third volume 
offers more targets to the critic than the earlier two. 
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Perhaps none is more obvious than p. 83, where M. Bardy makes the 
palace-session at Nicaea, ‘la premiére séance’. The Vita Constantini, iii. 
10, is quite clearly against such a conclusion. And it is out of accord with 
ecclesiastical and secular principle for the Emperor to be present at first dis- 
cussion by bishops of critical questions. It is enough to refer to H. Gelzer, 
Die Konzilien als Reichsparliamente, on this head. Having started with 
such an assumption, M. Bardy cannot provide any coherent account of 
the course of the council. It is strange that, on p. 81, M. Bardy should 
ignore the significant remarks of Pére D’Alés in his Dogme de Nicée, 
pp. 114-17, on the proprietary interest which the Roman see ever took 
in the Nicene Council and its achievements. 

On p. 261 M. Bardy seems to have suffered from lapse of memory. 
He makes Valens commission Basil ‘ pour arranger les affaires religieuses 
du royaume d’Arménie et pour y ordonner des évéques’. He writes, 
unexceptionably, in his article ‘ Basile’ in the Dictionnaire d’Histoire et 
de Geographie ecclésiastique, ‘ s’occuper des affaires religieuses de |’ Arménie 
et d’y ordonner des évéques’. The introduction of ‘du royaume’ upsets 
everything. M. Bardy, in a footnote, finds the motive of Valens in tolerat- 
ing Basil difficult to conceive. But it was just this, that only Basil, 
through the traditional dependence of the Armenian Catholicos on the 
see of Caesarea, could exert a good influence on Church policy in the 
Armenian kingdom. Such a man was indispensable at a moment when 
the Armenian king began to incline towards the Persians. The election 
of the right man to be Catholicos might turn on the closeness of episcopal 
relations across the imperial frontier. If the bishops beyond the border 
were in close accord with their brethren in the provinces Armenia I and 
Armenia II, the Church would be a Romanophile influence in Armenian 
politics. Therefore, when the equivocal position of Eustathius of Sebaste 
gave an excuse for putting his metropolitanate into commission, Valens 
seized the opportunity to invest the Exarch of Caesarea with powers of 
intervention in the Church affairs of Roman Armenia. No doubt the 
Church affairs of the Armenian kingdom were the Emperor’s real concern. 
But he could give Basil no commission there. The outline history of the 
relations of the Armenian Catholicate with the Imperial Church is well 
sketched by M. Palanque later in the volume. 

In 1500 pages there must needs be much with which a reviewer would 
join issue. It is alike more useful and more just to conclude by em- 
phasizing the great merits of the work. It is eminently readable, and few 
pages are destitute of passages worth noting. These volumes as a whole 
are a veritable treasure-house for the student of Church History. The 
following chapters may be picked out for special notice: Saint Pierre 
et les débuts de VEglise romaine (Zeiller), Les Péres apostoliques et leur 
epoque (Lebreton), Les débuts du Monachisme ‘(de Labriolle), and L’ezx- 
pansion chrétienne (Palanque). W. TELFER. 
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Der Aufstieg des Papsttums im Rahmen der Weltgeschichte, 1047-1095. 
Von Dr. ALEXANDER CARTELLIERI. (Miinchen und Berlin: Olden- 
bourg, 1936.) 


Tue third volume of Professor Cartellieri’s series Weltgeschichte als Macht- 
geschichte keeps closely to its plan of a strictly political history, leaving 
on one side though not disregarding economic, social, institutional, ec- 
clesiastical, and cultural conditions and developments. In its allotted 
sphere, too, its method is that of a compressed and critical chronicle of 
events in the chief countries of Europe told simply and indeed drily with 
scattered incidental comments on the more important crises and changes. 
As is right, the history of the Empire and its relations with the Papacy 
is told in greater detail than the rest, and to a foreign reader the space 
allowed to the British Isles and France, and Northern Italy (itself a 
part of the Empire), seems inadequate. Scandinavia and the Slavs are 
omitted. The book is hardly suited to the beginner owing partly to the 
great number of facts which are briefly mentioned, but mainly to the 
lack, which its scheme involves, of information on the conditions which 
give those facts life and meaning. Even the Riickblick at the end is 
mostly a selection from facts and comments given earlier in the relevant 
chapters. It throws no further light upon them. 

But, as might be expected, the book has high merits and great useful- 
ness. It is the work of a most learned, conscientious, and judicious 
historian, whose accuracy and thoroughness rouse admiration: though 
the field is so wide, they never falter. On the innumerable doubtful 
points in the story, on which so much has been written, the reader is more 
and more impressed with Dr. Cartellieri’s sound judgement and critical 
caution.! It is a most trustworthy narrative, not the less so because the 
author frequently points out where the information available is not 
sufficient for really valid inferences on characters and policies. And if 
he only makes brief comments, the author shows himself quite aware of 
the relative importance of the events he describes and does bring out the 
change by which the Papacy took the lead in Western Christendom in 
this fateful period. He realizes, too, the greatness of Gregory VII, and 
is just to Henry IV and his German opponents. 

There is a sober discussion of the effect of the Italian policy of the 
emperors on the future of Germany. Dr. Cartellieri emphasizes that 
when the emperors were strong, before Henry IV, there was no neglect 
of either eastern or western frontiers, and lays the blame of the decline 
chiefly on the ineradicable particularism of the German peoples and their 
princes, which had its chance in Henry IV’s minority. This is a cogent 
argument, but perhaps he does not sufficiently discuss the success or 
unsuccess of, say, Henry III’s eastern campaigns, or consider the relaxing 
of continuous, daily control of the internal government of Germany 
through the year-long absenteeism of the ruler, or the expenditure of 
invaluable man-power in the Italian climate. France, too, in the critical 
period of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, had its particularistic dukes 


1 One may think that in accepting the reckless Bonizo’s statement, even when 
backed up by the much later Otto of Freising, that Gregory VII had been a monk 
at Cluny, Dr. Cartellieri has taken the less likely alternative, a rare thing with him. 
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and counts, and England its unruly nobles. On the other hand, it might 
be stressed that it was Germany’s fate to be early great when the art of 
government was still, so to say, elementary, without a bureaucracy or 
system of record. To give lands and dignities to the Church (not to 
individual ecclesiastical employees) was then almost the only way of 
counterbalancing and controlling the local great noble rooted in his 
district, and this expedient, which placed wide territories under the 
bishops to be used to support the monarchy, made the ‘ Investiture 
Struggle’ so destructive of the resources (and hence of the power) of 
the German kingship. England from the Conquest, and France later, 
had the advantage, for future development, of adequate wide demesnes 
in the royal hands. The monarchy could pay its way and not lean too 
heavily on the support of the Church. 

Among the valuable features of the book are the full bibliography and 
the careful notes, which guide the reader to the lengthier discussions on 
which the text is founded. Perhaps these might have been extended 
with regard to English articles as distinct from books: e.g. Dr. R. R. 
Darlington’s contributions in this Review to the history of the Conquest 
would have improved, if used, Dr. Cartellieri’s account. But, taken as 
a whole, the book achieves its purpose, and is a most desirable summary 
and intermediate work of reference, worthy of its distinguished author. 

C. W. Previré-Orton. 


Repertorium der Kanonistik (1140-1234). Prodromus corporis glossarum. 
By SrepHan Kuttner. Vol. i (Studi e Testi, vol. Ixxi). (Citta 
del Vaticano: Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1937.) 


THIs is a very important book, not only for canonists or lawyers, but also 
for historians, students of medieval thought, of teaching and the uni- 
versities, and (as a reference book) for librarians and all dealing with 
medieval manuscripts. Its object is to provide a complete survey of the 
work of the canonists in the crucial formative period between Gratian 
and Gregory IX, and it completely supersedes all earlier works on the 
subject from Schulte onwards. Although.a second volume will bring a 
more detailed analysis of the canonistic manuscripts of Austria, Italy 
(excluding the Vatican city, which the present volume fully surveys), 
and Spain, the mass of material here collected is immense, and for the 
first time provides scholars with a sure foundation on which to build. 
Every page adds to our knowledge; numerous works hitherto unknown 
are analysed, classed, and listed; and new manuscripts of known works 
are brought to light. Methodically also Dr. Kuttner’s work marks a 
great advance. In the first place, he emphasizes the significant distinction 
between the various schools of the period, and gives particular attention 
to the Anglo-Norman and French canonists. In the second place, he 
introduces the principle of studying the writings of the canonists class 
by class, and not person by person. Thus the development of the different 
types of canonistic literature—glosses, swmmgae, distinctiones, quaestiones, 
&c.—is more clearly seen, and the way is prepared for consideration of 
such questions as the place and period of origin, the influence of earlier 
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on later writers, the relative significance of the various classes of writing. 
These methods are applied first to the literature on the Decretum Gratiani, 
then to the numerous collections of decretals—particularly to the five 
‘authentic’ Compilationes antiquae—which preceded the issue of the 
Decretales Gregori IX in 1234. 

Any discussion of technical legal questions may be omitted in this 
place ; for Dr. Kuttner’s book can be recommended as a model of its 
kind, and there is consequently no criticism to be made which affects its 
usefulness for historians. But the very fact that one of its chief assets 
is its comprehensive survey of the canonistic manuscripts of England 
and France, implies that it has particular claims on English scholars. 
Taken together with the writings of Prof. Walther Holtzmann, Dr. 
Kuttner’s volume provides for the first time an adequate basis for the 
study of the growth of canon law in twelfth-century England. Of the 
twenty-four ‘ primitive ’ and eighteen ‘ systematic ’ collections of decretals 
earlier in date than the Compilatio prima (1188-92), which are referred 
to by Dr. Kuttner (pp. 272-99), at least twenty seem to have been com- 
piled in England. But Englishmen were working also on the older 
material of the Decretum: an important gloss in Cambridge (Caius 
College 676), which was written before 1192 (p. 23), is Anglo-Norman in 
origin, and cites as glossator a certain ‘ Jo. de Ti.’, whose work is found 
again in the Quaestiones Londinenses (p. 252) of approximately the same 
date. Further research on the material collected by Dr. Kuttner would, 
however, probably show that English canonists were at work some decades 
before this: the three manuscripts of the Summa ‘ De multiplici iuris 
divisione’, which was probably composed in the ‘sixties of the twelfth 
century (p. 141), are all found in England, and although Dr. Kuttner 
classes the Summa with the work of the Bolognese school, this classification 
in no way excludes English origin.* But Dr. Kuttner has brought so 
many hitherto neglected canonistic works from English, Anglo-Norman, 
and French schools to light that only a fraction of his discoveries can be 
mentioned. One whole category, however, may be singled out, for it 
seems * to have originated in the schools in question (they cannot as yet 
be easily differentiated, though as a group they stand clearly apart from 


1 For a more detailed discussion of the legal importance of the book, reference 
may be made to my review in the Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, 
Iviii (1938), Kanon. Abt. xxvii. 774-8. 

*He is not identified by Dr. Kuttner; but it may be suggested that he is 
probably identical with a ‘magister Iohannes de Tylberia,’ who was a member of 
the Canterbury familia about 1154; cf. Stenton, English Feudalism, 266. 

’ For Anglo-Norman canonists trained in Bologna, cf. Kuttner, 23, 197. But there 
is the possibility of indirect influence also. The Summa was written under the influence 
of Stephen of Tournai (p. 140), and it has long been recognized that Stephen served 
as an interpreter and disseminator of Italian legal scholarship in the west (Kuttner, 
135, 169). Nor is this the only possibility of English revision or contemporary 
English copying of Bolognese work: the Cambridge fragment (p. 129), which I have 
examined, though probably dating from c. 1160-70, is not written in an English 
hand and only appears to have been brought to England in recent years, but the 
fragment of a Summa super decretis in Worcester (p. 130), composed within the period 
1148-59, might well be found to provide early evidence of English activity in the use 
of Bolognese material. 

‘ This may, I think, be said, in spite of Dr. Kuttner’s conservative refusal (p. 208), 
to draw definite conclusions without further investigation. 
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the Italian schools): namely, the Distinctiones decretistarum (§ 12). And 
among the opuscula—often significant as an indication of the awakening 
of practical interest in the law—mention must at least be made of the 
notabilia found in Cambridge and Durham (p. 234), which begin : ‘ Clericus 
apud civilem iudicem convictus ab episcopo suo degradandus est, ut sic 
puniatur a civili iudice, nisi ecclesiasticum sit crimen, ut C. XI,q.I. Si 
quis (c. 18)’. This bald statement of a summarist with no axe to grind 
is perhaps worth noting as a comment on the Becket controversy.! 

Here, then, we have direct and exceptionally valuable evidence of 
the progress of canon law in twelfth-century England. The fact has long 
been known; but attempts to find an explanation have not been so 
fortunate. With Dr. Kuttner’s evidence before us, it is manifest that 


1On C. XI, q. I, c. 18, ef. Maitland, Canon Law, 141 seqq. 

? Maitland, op. cit. 122-31. 

3 The views put forward by Z. N. Brooke, Cambridge Hist. Journal, ii (1926-8), 
213-28, seem in part to be based on an incomplete knowledge of canon law—cf. for 
example, the remarkable suggestions (p. 218) that the five compilationes antiquae 
were the only supplements to the Decretum before 1234, and that the Decretales Gregorii 
JX were the first official compilation of canon law—and partly on an even more 
erroneous attempt to extract information from the Decretales which they cannot be 
expected to give. I hope to return to this question as soon as it is possible to gauge 
more accurately the implications of Dr. Kuttner’s researches, and for this reason 
one example of erroneous argument must suffice here—namely, the statement 
(p. 222) that the decretals addressed to England ‘ are mainly concerned with questions 
which would not need to be treated, if the recipients were accustomed to the normal 
procedure and rules of Canon Law’, They are therefore presumably decretals in 
affirmation of the ‘ normal procedure’. But if this is true, why are they incorporated 
in the Decretales Gregorii IX which, as a law-book, is essentially a selection of those 
papal rulings since Gratian—the number of earlier texts is negligible—which had 
created new law (i.e. which had determined points not hitherto solved)? If Dr. 
Brooke were right, the Decretales would be merely a restatement of old law ; and this 
the compilation admittedly was not. The argument that the frequent references to 
England in the Liber Extra prove lack of knowledge, on the part of English ecclesi- 
astics, of ‘ normal procedure ’, thus falls to the ground. But what are we to under- 
stand by ‘normal procedure’? In many aspects of jurisprudence there was, at 
that time, no such thing as ‘ normal procedure’. This is true of appeals, of the still 
more important provocatio, which must be carefully distinguished from appeal and 
which was a special feature of canon law (c. 5 x 2, 28; cf. Acta Congressus Iuridici 
Internationalis III, Romae, 1936, 146), and of ‘delegate jurisdiction. Historians still 
write as though such institutions as delegate courts were fully developed at the 
beginning of the twelfth century (S. E. Thorne, ‘ Le droit canonique en Angleterre ’, 
Revue hist. de droit, 4° série, xiii (1934), 505-6 : ‘ sous les trois premiers rois normands, 
Pinfluence papale est totalement exclue: les litiges ecclésiastiques sont tranchés 
non pas par des juges-délégués agissant en vertu d’un rescrit papal, mais par les 
évéques’). I do not know on what authority this view is based. The fact is that 
the development of appeal, of delegate jurisdiction, &c., began about the pontificate 
of Eugenius III (1145-53), and the new processes—the novelty of which is attested 
by the vigorous protests raised in France and Germany as much as in England— 
were, from the point of view of canon law, the outstanding innovation of the twelfth 
century; cf. van Espen, Jus eccl. universum, P. III, tit. 5, c. 2; Reuter, Gesch. 
Alexanders des Dritten, iii (1864), 527 seqqg.; Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, i. 172 and 
iii. 734-5, 739 ; Saigmiiller, Lehrbuch d. k. Kirchenrechts, i (ed. 1914), 281; v. Heckel, 
Miscellanea Fr, Ehrle, ii (1924), 291-4. It is in this background alone, and as part 
of this development of church institutions—not as a result of a temporary crisis in 
English history—that the situation in England towards the end of Henry II’s reign 
is to be interpreted. The turning-point is in the history of the ecclesia Romana 
rather than in that of the ecclesia Anglicana ; for it is in the law and procedure of the 
Roman Church that the essential change is to be found, and the problem which arises 
in England arises at the same time in the rest of Europe. 
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no attempt to ascribe the progress under Alexander III to one single cause, 
such as the effect of Becket’s murder, can succeed. The position is very 
much more complicated: the roots which produced the change are more 
widespread and go much deeper, and it can already be said with safety 
that only a careful study of the work of the Anglo-Norman canonists will 
give us an adequate explanation of the facts which Maitland noted.? 
Nor is it at this period alone that Dr. Kuttner’s work may enable us to 
obtain profounder knowledge of the history of the English Church. He 
adds much, for example (pp. 369, 376, 407, 414, 415), to our knowledge 
of English manuscripts containing either glosses, casus or notabilia on 
the decrees of the Fourth Lateran Council,* and it may therefore be hoped 
that English historians will give Dr. Kuttner’s book the attention which 
it merits. He deserves the thanks of all interested in the law of the Church, 
and above all of those whose interest is the history of the law of the 
Church in England. G. BARRACLOUGH. 


Cartulary of Oseney Abbey. Vols. iv, v, and vi. Edited by the Rev. 
H. E. Satrer, D.Litt., F.B.A. (Oxford Historical Society, 1934-36.) 


THE previous volumes of this cartulary, dealing with the houses owned by 
Oseney in Oxford and the suburbs, have already been noticed in this 
Review.* The present three volumes complete the work. Vols. iv and v 


1 Not the least important feature, as Dr. Kuttner remarks, pp. 276-7, of the study 
of the early collections of decretals is the possibility of discovering the primitive 
form, address, and date of decretals which only appear later in abbreviated form ; 
thus the famous Alexandrine decretal J.-L. 12180, addressed to the bishop of Exeter, 
can now be dated 1171-2, January 31, i.e. already earlier than the Concordat of 
Avranches. Cf. Kuttner, 283. 

? For the texts in the Decretales Gregorii were not selected de novo from the records 
of the papal chancery, but were taken from the older collections. The important fact, 
therefore, is the activity of English canonists in the work of compilation, and not 
any supposed attempt, after 1172, to bring England into line with the rest of Europe. 
It may not be fortuitous that many of the surviving decretals in which the application 
of the new legal processes was defined, were directed to English prelates; but this 
was due not so much to any special importance of the English decretals—this possi- 
bility can neither be proved nor disproved, for we do not know what material ad- 
dressed to other lands is missing—but to the activities of the English canonists in 
sorting the material at their disposal. It is because scientific treatment of the 
decretals took place predominantly in England that Raymund of Peiiaforte’s com- 
pilation contains so much English material. There were, of course, other compilators 
at work in Italy, France, and elsewhere ; but the English tradition, formed before the 
composition of the Compilatio prima, remained strong, and it is probably because 
English canonists—Alanus, Gilbertus, Richard de Lacy, and Johannes Galensis are 
the most outstanding—remained prominent during the years shortly before and 
after the council of 1215, when the older collections of extravagants were being codified 
into ‘ authentic’ compilations, that English material, decretals addressed to English 
prelates, provided the main stock on which St. Raymund drew for the greatest com- 
pilation of all, the Decretals of 1234. In such circumstances, it may be suggested, 
the survival of English material is not altogether remarkable. But before this sug- 
gestion can be tested, before a more definite view can be formulated, a thorough 
investigation both of the history of and of the relations between the various collec- 
tions is necessary. For the moment we have very little definite knowledge upon which 
to build ; cf. Kuttner, 277. 

> Cf. M. Gibbs and J. Lang, Bishops and Reform, 1215-1272, with special reference 
to the Lateran Council of 1215 (1934), 105, &c. 

* Ante, xlviii. 282. 
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deal with the properties of the abbey outside Oxford. They are from 
Abbot William de Sutton’s cartulary, composed 1280-4, with a few later 
additions. Their interest is mainly for the genealogist or the local his- 
torian; but a few facts of wider significance emerge from them. Abbot 
William de Sutton seems to have been a specially able and businesslike 
prelate, of whom the Oseney Annals remark that he was prudent as a 
serpent: he was abbot from 1267, and had been seneschal of the abbey 
from 1263 at least. His cartulary seems to have been left unfinished ; as 
it stands, it is a collection of less than a thousand documents which (in 
his own words) he had undertaken ‘cum summa diligentia et magno 
studio, quasi pre oculis habens mala et pericula que futura sunt de 
possessionibus sui monasterii tam in spiritualibus quam in temporalibus, 
et de die in diem de malo in peius, contra statum sancte religionis, crescunt 
et pullulare dinoscuntur’. Of the actual writing (by two or more hands) 
Dr. Salter judges, ‘I have no doubt that they were not canons of Oseney 
but professional writers, of whom there were always many in Oxford’. 
By the analogy of other professional scribes whom we can trace, working 
at the rate of some 3000 words a day, the documents contained in these 
two volumes might have been copied, counting continuously, within less 
than four months. Must we not, therefore, add this to the many examples 
which may be gleaned, even from the greatest abbeys, that monks seldom 
exploited their full opportunities in this field of domestic records? With 
all our gratitude for what they have handed down to us, we must still 
regret the mass of material which can be proved to have perished through 
neglect long before the Dissolution. 

The main points of general historical interest emerging from volumes 
iv and v are, naturally, economic, as the majority of the deeds refer to 
landed properties with all their medieval implications. We may collect 
details about the extent of a virgate (iv. 239, 263), and its yearly rent 
(iv. 242, 264, 269, 273, 275, 278-9, 280-1, 284, 306, 521; v.11). We 
find extents of cotter-holdings (iv. 259, 261). There are other interesting 
prices: villein service (iv. 475), a lamprey (iv. 199), a horse (417). The 
list of live-stock possessed by fourteen peasants, apparently fairly typical, 
is interesting (v. 119). Vol. v, p. 330, gives interesting details as to the 
collection of tithes: compare iv. 216. Again, we get light upon personal 
tithes, that predominantly English custom (v. 482; cf. vi. 298). Liti- 
gation for tithes is as frequent here as elsewhere ; documents no. 45, 46, 
and 868a are specially significant. Mortuary quarrels, again, are not 
infrequent (iv. 117, 385, 416; v. 28, 37, and especially 400). Schools are 
mentioned (iv. 23; v. 148), and there are the usual frequent instances 
of parishes impoverished by monastic appropriations. One very strong 
case occurs among the few later additions (v. 12). In 1482 a jury found 
that the monastery had ceased, for seven years past, to give alms or ar- 
range for an assistant priest and due hospitality at Bibury, an appropriated 
church from which it was drawing £30 a year. Though the jury’s claim 
of certain definite masses, prayers, and doles, to which the abbey had been 
bound from time immemorial until this regrettable lapse, was probably 
fictitious, designed to bring the case into the king’s court under a writ 
of cessavit per biennium, yet there is no reason to doubt the general truth 
of their complaint that the canons were neglecting their duties towards 
this appropriated church. 
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Far greater is the historical interest of vol. vi, where we have not only 
a much wider variety of documents, but also testimony from those last 
two generations before the Dissolution whose evidence is so crucial. 
In our own century, at last, students are trying to estimate that catas- 
trophe in the light of all discoverable facts; and the witness of Dr. 
Salter’s sixth volume is all the more valuable because, as he writes, 
Oseney ‘ seems to have been always a quiet, orderly place, and free from 
scandals ’. 

At this great and rich abbey, the number of canons (including novices) 
varies from 1511 to 1520 between 18 and 25. In many places their ap- 
propriated churches were farmed out, which in any case went some way 
towards putting the abbey into the invidious position of absentee landlord, 
and was definitely illegal when, as several of these cases plainly show, the 
lessee was a layman (235, 254, 256, 260, 266, 268). The canons hired 
labour even for their own orchard (293, 295, 296), and even paid a woman- 
nurse in the infirmary (296). They paid medical men from outside (281, 
293, 296). In 1520 ‘ non est aliquis instructor in grammatica pro junioribus 
canonicis ’. When the bishop exhorted the convent at that same visita- 
tion, it was ‘ partim latine, partim vulgari eloquio’. There are tell-tale 
slips in the Latin of the computus rolls (e.g. 297 to 302). None of the 
Oseney canons was studying at Oxford in 1520 (317). As Dr. Salter writes 
in his Preface, the abbey did not ‘make use of the proximity of the 
University ; and a youth who desired a high education would join the 
Friars rather than the Black Canons’. Oseney was doing nothing for 
the teaching of those ‘ poor scholars’ on the Castle foundation, whom they 
were bound by contract to feed from their kitchen. When these scholars 
entered the school, it could not be taken for granted that they could write 
(331). There was evidently some neglect at Oseney even in the church 
services (308, 314, 318), and six of the cures were served by chaplains 
paid £2 a year, no doubt with board and lodging. We find irregularity 
in the accounts (317) and heavy debts (308, 314, 318). This whole volume 
goes far to corroborate the general impression which deepens in proportion 
as fresh sources come to light, that on the verge of the suppression even 
respectable monasteries did little more than to mark time and pass muster. 

G. G. CouLton. 


Money, Prices, and Wages in Valencia, Aragon, and Navarre, 1351-1500. 
By Ear. J. Hamitton. (Harvard Economic Studies, 51.) (Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1936.) 


Berore civil war shut out scholars from Spain, Professor Hamilton had 
collected all the material that he could find for a Spanish price history 
from the middle ages to 1800. In 1934 his American Treasure and the 
Price Revolution in Spain, 1501-1650, gave us his most exciting results. 
The present volume adds what he has been able to find for earlier decades. 
‘Been able to find’; for he has hit upon ‘no continuous price or wage 
series ’ (p. x) from Castile or Catalonia in the middle ages and nothing of 
much importance for the period before the Great Pestilence anywhere. 
Hence the local and temporal limits of his title. It may be that some 
series have escaped him, but his Jagdeifer is such that this seems unlikely. 
VOL. LITI.—NO. CCXI. ll 
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English price scholars will realize their good fortune in possessing widely- 
scattered records which run so much further back. 

Of his three provinces, Aragon is the least generous in its yield. For- 
tunately the Aragonese gold florin, based on the fiorino d’oro, which Peter 
IV began to coin at Perpignan in 1346 (p. 12) and which was ‘ minted 
indiscriminately in the different kingdoms of the Crown of Aragon’, 
though not of uniform fineness (p. 82) provides a fairly satisfactory basis 
for the calculation of gold prices, and a monetary link between Aragon 
proper and the Kingdom of Valencia. But no Aragonese mint-records 
are available, and the fifteenth-century data about the gold money are 
“ exceedingly meager’ (p. 91). However, it is fairly certain that the florin 
was in regular use, and florin tariffs in Aragonese money of account (shillings 
and pence) can be constructed for a great part of the century, with the aid 
of a little interpolation (p. 93). The price and wage statistics are also 
defective and limited. Yet Mr. Hamilton has ventured to construct 
graphs of index-number for Aragonese prices, both in money of account 
and in a fixed weight of fine gold (p. 106), and also for Aragonese wages. 
His venture is to a great degree justified by the really remarkable agreement 
between these conclusions for Aragon and the price and wage curves, in 
money of account, based on the far more complete records of Valencia 
(Charts 20 and 21, pp. 191, 202). 

Valencian money was excellent. ‘ Except possibly in some of the Italian 
city-states it would be difficult to find a country that rivalled it’ in ‘ the 
stability of its gold and silver coinage’ (p. 39). (Incidentally, the bi- 
metallic ratio early in the fifteenth century was extraordinary low.) It is 
relatively easy, therefore, to translate the Valencian penny of account into 
shifting approximate weights of fine gold or silver. Prices were almost 
always quoted in £ s. d., and the Valencians, in spite of their excellent 
silver and gold, were devoted to their vellon currency of menuts—pennies 
and ha’pennies. Mr. Hamilton thinks that the general ‘ soundness’ of 
their monetary system ‘ incontrovertibly explains in part their great 
fifteenth-century wealth and progress ’. 

Valencian price-statistics are also ample but they begin late. Nothing 
very significant has been found earlier than 1413 and nothing before 1380. 
But from 1413 Mr. Hamilton is able to employ with considerable success 
the method of quarterly prices which he adopted in his earlier book, taking 
the first four quotations of each quarter from his sources as sample. With 
these he builds up his annual prices for the general index-number. He 
has material enough for reasonably satisfactory sub-index numbers— 
animal products, fish, wheat, building materials, and general commodities. 
Throughout the century, price movements in money of account and in 
fine silver kept close to one another (Chart 4, p. 60); but from 1440-50 
gold appreciated markedly. However they are reckoned, fifteenth- 
century prices fell slightly—in Valencian money of account from circa 100 
at the opening of the century to circa 90 at its close. There is no anti- 
cipation whatever of the price revolution of the sixteenth century. 

With a very satisfactory sample of Valencian wage statistics, municipal 
and ecclesiastical, and his food-price figures, Mr. Hamilton has ventured— 
in this case with no great risk—on a calculation of real wages. These 
remained fairly stable throughout the century. Money wages varied 
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singularly little, as might have been expected. Real wages fluctuated 
with prices ; but the total range is only from something above 80 to some- 
thing above 110. Both the high and the low extremes are rare: for 


considerably more than half the century the figure falls between 90 and 


100, 100 being the average for 1421-30. One gets the impression that, 
in a hackneyed old phrase of Thorold Rogers’, ‘ the fifteenth century was 
the golden age’ of the Valencian labourer. It was most ‘ golden’ in the 
sixties. 

Navarre, a land of passage, used all sorts of moneys. Its own was 
coined for ‘ alms-giving, petty transactions, and change’ (p. 137); but 
the free use of the Aragonese florin links its currency with that of its 
neighbours. Navarrese administrations was good, and from 1351 price 
records are full, if not in all ways satisfactory, for about a hundred years 
(pp. 143-4). After that they become defective. There is a weakness in 
the grain-prices throughout, a formidable thing. The wage rates are for 
building only ; but they are ample, and Mr. Hamilton rightly points out 
(p. 171) that building ‘ was the largest industry utilizing free labour in 
the middle ages’, and that, in all countries and ages, building wages are 
reasonably representative of wages in general. He has been able to make 
one exact calculation which will be welcome to the least economically- 
minded medievalist, and may be recommended to a class of controver- 
sialists now happily dwindling. The average Navarrese building craftsman 
lost 37-07 days per annum through religious feasts other than Sundays 
(p. 174). In great emergency he worked on Sunday, ‘ while teamsters 
and other handlers of material often worked every day in the week’. The 
skilled man, that is to say, had about the equivalent of a Saturday’s 
half-holiday, Good Friday, Christmas Day, and a few Bank Holidays: 
the unskilled had a good deal less. 

Although the Navarre price statistics begin relatively early and stop 
early, and those of Aragon and Valencia begin late, there is a remarkable 
correspondence of general character where they run side by side. The 
correspondence of the money wage curves is eveu closer. ‘ The greatest 
anomally disclosed by the present study ’, Mr. Hamilton writes (p. 203), 
‘is the complete failure of wages to lag behind prices in any of the kingdoms 
during a single period of upheaval.’ But is this really anomalous? In 
the fifteenth century there was no ‘ upheaval’ of prices. For 1350-1400, 
when there was, we have no proper Valencian or Aragonese price figures. 
Likely enough, however, the wage-price relation was that revealed in 
Navarre, where wages at least kept place with prices. But this was not 
anomalous in the generation after the Pestilence. Migrations evidently 
kept building wages in step. Men from all parts of Spain are found at 
work in Navarre and even ‘ Britons’ (p. 203: ? Bretons). That ‘ Navarrese 
wages advanced much faster than prices in the last decade of the fourteenth 
century ’ (p. 203) may easily be due to some local vicissitude of demand. 

Like its predecessor this book contains a most welcome mass of new 
fact and much valuable suggestion. Its author has cut out the type of 
confused many-line graph that he formerly employed ; but it cannot be 
said that his printers have made a very good job even of the two-line 
graph. The style—usually quite clear—brings home to one the gradua\ 
and inevitable divergence of American from English. 


J. H. CiapHam. 
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Mittelrhein und Reich im Zeitalter der Reichsreform, 1356-1504. 2 vols. 
By Epvuarp ZiexEeN. (Frankfurt am Main: Selbstverlag, 1934, 
1937.) 


In the dream of Hans von Hermansgruen the German estates were re- 
proached : ‘ privatim potenciam et opulenciam, publice egestatem habetis ’. 
Under Berthold von Henneberg, archbishop of Mainz 1484-1504, efforts 
were not wanting to remove this dissonance and to bring about in Germany 
a restoration of that general public power which, since the Interregnum, 
or perhaps even since Frederick Barbarossa’s fatal success at Gelnhausen 
in 1180, had been decaying in face of the growing independence of the 
territorial princes. The territories were too small and the balance of 
power among them was too precarious to supply the German people’s 
needs of peace and justice or to spare the growing national consciousness 
the shame of unpunished foreign usurpations on the borders of the Empire. 
Throughout the fifteenth century, ideas of a reformation of the Empire 
were current, but it was not until the threats of French and Magyar 
invasions brought the Habsburger Maximilian before the estates with 
frantic demands for money that it was possible for the Reichstag to 
consolidate its position in the constitution of the Empire and become the 
instrument of the reforming party. 

The reformers’ aim of an effective centralized administration for 
Germany could not be gained by strengthening the hands of the Habsburg 
king of the Romans. The Habsburgers used what remained of the 
imperial resources to conserve and increase their Hausmacht, which, 
after the Burgundian inheritance had fallen in to Maximilian, by no means 
all lay inside Germany. If reform were to be effective it had to be pre- 
vented from becoming a means of Habsburg aggrandizement. Therefore 
the reformers planned to separate the Empire from the person of the 
emperor or king of the Romans; the new imperial power was to be based 
on a constitution of the German estates. 

Dr. Ziehen’s two volumes deal with the story of the failure of this 
attempt from a novel and profitable point of view. In his classic life of 
Maximilian, Ulmann used the biographical approach as a means of bringing 
some coherence into the endless confusion of the period of imperial reform, 
but the bewildering versatility of Maximilian’s activity too often dis- 
tracts attention from the internal problems of Germany to the theatres 
of international policy in Rome, Lombardy, France, and Hungary. 
Ziehen has preferred as his leit-motif the interaction of the schemes of 
reform with the history of a locality with which he is intimately acquainted 
—the mid-Rhenish territories of the Palatinate and ecclesiastical Mainz. 
His thesis is that the Count Palatine and the archbishop of Mainz, first 
among the lay ‘and ecclesiastical electors respectively, were the proper 
champions of the projects for a reformed German constitution, which 
broke down on the incapacity of Mainz and the Palatinate to work together. 
Their failure to co-operate consistently was due to territorial rivalries 
on the middle Rhine; in two valuable chapters (3 and 4) Ziehen shows 
how the disposition of the lands of the two electors, which lay not only 
juxtaposed but in some cases also inextricably mingled, led to frequent 
disputes in which vanished all hopes of a union of Rhenish electors to 
impose a solution of the imperial question. 
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If there is any weakness in Ziehen’s work it is that he has not drawn 
the full consequences of his method, and has perhaps a little overstated 
his thesis. The first part (pages 17 to 219 of volume i) reviews the activity 
of the electors, especially Mainz and the Palatinate, in imperial affairs 
from the Golden Bull of 1356 to the election of Maximiliam as king of 
the Romans in 1486, and analyses the conditions, political, geographical, 
and personal, which were to affect the movement for reform. The second 
part gives in some six hundred pages a chronological account of the course 
of reform from 1486 to the death of Berthold of Mainz in 1504. In a 
manner similar to that of the Jahrbuecher der deutschen Geschichte Ziehen 
has constructed the story of these years in the most minute detail, supple- 
menting his exhaustive knowledge of the printed and secondary sources 
with much unprinted material from the archives of Frankfurt, Karlsruhe, 
Munich, Vienna, Wuerzburg, Darmstadt, and Marburg. The result does 
not spare the reader. It seems a pity that after choosing a principle of 
selection with such care Ziehen should obscure the outlines of his story 
by a mass of detail which is sometimes of small importance for his theme. 
He has admittedly the strong excuse that he is in many ways a pioneer, 
and that it has proved impossible to print separately the Regesten of the 
material he has collected, but by recording practically every emanation 
from the chanceries of Heidelberg and Mainz he imposes burdens on his 
narrative faculty which it is hardly strong enough to bear. 

This is the more to be regretted because Ziehen has made some sacri- 
fices of balance in order to remain faithful to his leading idea. To explain 
the failure of Berthold’s plans so exclusively as Ziehen does by reference 
to the territorial rivalries of Mainz and the Palatinate, leaves out of account 
perhaps more important factors and over-emphasizes the importance of 
these two comparatively small princedoms in German history in the 
fifteenth century. Reform on the lines laid down by Berthold could not 
be carried through because the idea of a revived central power was as 
abhorrent to the territories as it was to Maximilian when he saw that 
he was not to benefit by it. Moreover, whatever the justification may be 
for regarding the medieval Empire as an ‘ expanded Rheinreich’, after 
the Interregnum, as Schmeidler has pointed out,! the centre of German 
power moved from the Rhineland towards the east, to the new, more 
extensive territories of Brandenburg, Saxony, Bohemia, and Austria. 
Berthold’s schemes (e.g. the proposed Reichsordnung of 1495) envisaged a 
preponderance of electoral influence in German affairs, and so, in view of 
the majority which the Rhenish electors had in the electoral college, reform 
might be regarded as a device to perpetuate a predominance of west over 
east altogether unjustified by the existing political and economic forces. 

These considerations, if not altogether neglected by Ziehen, are rather 
severely subordinated by him to his thesis. But though criticism is 
possible on these points it can do little to detract from the solid merits of 
Ziehen’s work, which he has had the courage to publish himself. Economic 
difficulties have caused him to compress his notes more than one would 
have wished, and to this head must be referred also the absence of a 
bibliography and the deficiencies of the panoramic map at the end of 
volume ii. H. 8. Orr cer. 


1 Historische Vierteljahrachrift, xxix. 100. 
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Die Juden im christlichen Spanien. By Fritz Barer. Erster Teil (Urkun- 
den und Regesten), zweiter Band: Kastilien, Inquisitionsakten. 
(Berlin: Schocken Verlag, 1936.) 


Tue history of the Jews in Spain is notoriously one of the most important 
chapters in the history of the Jewish people, and one of considerable sig- 
nificance in that of Spain as a whole. It is remarkable therefore how little 
work has been done on the subject in the course of the last half-century. 
Notwithstanding the numerous essays of Fidel Fita and a few local studies, 
the standard history is still Amador de los Rios’ Historia de los Judios de 
Espata, published in 1875-6, a conscientious work of the verbose, moral- 
izing type, in which Spain lagged so long behind Europe. At the close 
of the last century, Joseph Jacobs, in the course of a flying visit to Spain, 
produced his Sources of Spanish Jewish History, which gave some idea 
of the materials which demanded investigation, but little was done to 
follow up his clues. After the war, however, the newly organized Akademie 
fiir die Wissenschaft des Judentums of Berlin dispatched Dr. Fritz Baer 
(now Professor of History at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem) to 
Spain to conduct a systematic investigation of the materials to be found 
there. The first-fruits of his labours appeared in 1929, in the form of a 
bulky volume of sources and Regesten from the Spanish archives covering 
the kingdoms of Aragon and Navarre. It was hoped that the second vol- 
ume would follow shortly after. But the economic crisis in Germany, 
followed by the Nazi Revolution, swept away the Akademie: and it is 
now only that the companion volume dealing with Aragon has been 
issued by a devoted Jewish publisher. The work is to be completed by 
a monograph on the polemical literature of Jews and Christians in Spain 
in the middle ages, and a concluding volume in which the results of these 
investigations will be summed up and presented in continuous form. 

Those who are acquainted with the condition of the Spanish archives 
(at least as they existed before the recent upheaval) will not be surprised 
at the marked differences between this volume and that which preceded 
it. Owing to the remarkable preservation of the Archivo de la Corona 
de Aragon at Barcelona, much used though it had already been, Professor 
Baer was able to assemble nearly six hundred important new documents 
illustrating the history of the Jews in the smaller kingdom; for Castile 
he has barely 400. Of these, moreover, three-eighths are of the fifteenth 
century, whereas the majority of the Aragonese documents are of the 
fourteenth. 

Since the part played by Jews in Spanish life—even during the period 
of their decline—was so great, it is clear that this volume hasan impor- 
tance for Spanish as well as for Jewish history in its more specific sense. 
Spanish Jewry was not indeed at any period so closely identified with 
finance as was that of, say, medieval England. Nevertheless, its im- 
portance in this respect was considerable ; and the documents published 
here do a great deal to illustrate the financial administration of medieval 
Castile. Intellectual and economic life are also thrown into relief, though 
the latter in by no means so complete a manner as by the Aragonese 
documents, which permit a detailed reconstruction of the system of craft- 
gilds which flourished in the juderia as sturdily as they did outside. From 
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the point of view of political history, the most important episode which 
this volume illustrates is that tragic outbreak of violence in 1391, followed 
by widespread mass-conversion, which filled the land with so-called ‘ New 
Christians ’ and so led up to the establishment of the Holy Office, nearly 
a century after. The volume concludes with a long selection of excerpts 
from Inquisitional trials, from the beginning down to the close of the 
generation which followed on the great and final expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492. Professor Baer’s interest is mainly in the information 
which these depositions, &c., give in connexion with political history ; 
but the sidelights on social history, and above all on the mentality of the 
period, are of remarkable interest. The majority of these documents, 
incidentally, are from the records of the Inquisition of Toledo, preserved 
almost intact—a notable series—in the National Archives of Madrid ; 
the suggestion recently made in a Spanish report, that they were stored 
up jealously in the private muniments of a certain grandee, has no basis 
in fact, though doubtless a few documents may have gone astray in the 
course of the centuries. 

Professor Baer’s work has been done superbly well, and the resultant 
volumes are among the most important contributions of recent years to 
Spanish history as to Jewish. The only criticisms that can be made are 
that his criterion in the selection of documents is sometimes a little difficult 
to follow, and that he assumes his readers omniscience such as his own— 
embracing Spanish, Catalan, Ladino, Arabic, and Hebrew, as well as 
German—knowledge of all of which is in fact necessary to the student who 
desires to make fullest use of this work. C. Roru. 


History of Parliament. Biographies of the Members of the Commons’ 
House, 1439-1509. By Col. the Rt. Hon. J. C. Wepewoop, D.S.0., 
M.P., in collaboration with Anne D. Hott, M.A. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1936.) 


THE comprehensive work, of which this imposing volume is the first to 
be published, owes its inception to the tireless enthusiasm of its present 
editor. Colonel Wedgwood has been fortunate in enlisting the collabora- 
tion of Miss Anne Holt and many other willing helpers, but he himself 
has been the moving spirit of a scheme which first came to the notice of 
the publie in 1929. Members of parliament, historians, and all who value 
the institutions of a free democracy will sympathize with the editor’s 
zeal for the great traditions of the English parliament, and with his 
determination to rescue from oblivion those former members of whom 
any record has survived. Yet it is to be feared that many readers will 
find their appreciation of the scheme considerably modified by the manner 
of its execution in the present volume. 

The 2600 biographies included in the 984 pages of the book contain 
a great deal of interesting information which should prove of value to 
genealogists, antiquaries, and social historians. Reliability of detail in 
a work of this size can be proved only in the course of years and by workers 
in many different fields, but, so far as the present reviewer has been able 
to test them, the references appear to be exact, and the facts, on the whole, 
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carefully documented. Though the results are not invariably convincing, 
valuable work has been done in identifying individuals, notably in sorting 
out the various Clerks, Martins, Russells, and Smiths. Absence of literary 
form and the lavish use of abbreviations were perhaps inevitable ; but 
the reader who has to suffer these inconveniences is entitled to look for 
a rigid economy of words throughout and to resent clumsy repetitions 
and unverifiable hypotheses. The most dangerous of the latter is the 
frequent assumption that a man who was returned to one or more Parlia- 
ments probably sat in others, the returns for which are lost. Thus, of 
Sir William Gascoigne, elected for Yorkshire in 1495, we read that ‘ he 
probably sat in every Parlt down to and including 1523’; Sir David 
Owen is described as ‘ M.P. Sussex 1491-2, 1523, and probably between ’ ; 
William Colet appears as ‘M.P. Bedford boro’ 1467-8, 1478, 1491-2 (and 
probably in between)’. Examples could be multiplied of assumptions 
which, being based on no definite evidence, serve only to confuse the 
issues where questions of election and re-election are concerned. One 
illustration of the undisciplined style, which characterizes the writing of the 
biographies, will suffice. Of Thomas More, elected for Wycombe in 1450, 
we read: ‘Soon after, he must have died. He is perhaps the father of 
Richard More of Burghfield, Berks., M.P. (1435-96). A Thomas More 
was groom of the lardery in 1454. If this be our man he may well be 
father of Richard More.’ 

A more serious defect is the indiscriminate attachment of party labels 
to individual members. This method, by its failure to make allowance 
for ‘trimmers’, begs an interesting and difficult historical question. 
Thus, William Tresham of Northamptonshire is labelled ‘ Yorkist’ at 
the head of his biography, though he was in fact a protegé of Beaufort, 
and Speaker in the notorious parliament of Bury St. Edmunds. The 
transference of his allegiance to York does not seem to have taken place 
until 1450, the last year of his life. Even more striking is the case of 
Sir John Wenlock, of whom we are told that ‘he was wounded at St. 
Albans, May 1455, fighting on the Lancastrian side, but when elected to 
the Parlt called shortly afterwards, he was chosen as Speaker and was 
thenceforth Yorkist’. The biography thus omits all mention of the 
most puzzling problem about Wenlock, namely, how it was that although 
he was elected Speaker in 1455, the proper functions of the office were 
usurped by Sir William Burley who led the Commons in demanding from 
the Lords the nomination of a Protector. 

Nor is it easy to understand why the fifteenth century and, above all, 
the year 1439, should have been selected for the initiation of a work 
intended to cover the whole history of parliament. Learned opinion 
on the constitutional developments of this period has suffered many 
modifications since the days of Stubbs, and recent publications have made 
it clear that the whole subject is at present in the melting-pot. Yet 
the editor has selected this, the most obscure and difficult century of our 
history, and, ignoring the wise recommendation of the Interim Report 
of 1932 that there should be division into ‘ significant historical periods ’, 
he begins in the middle of Henry VI’s reign and ends with the first of the 
Tudors. By contrast with the fourteenth and sixteenth, to say nothing 
of more recent centuries, the published material available for these years 
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is notoriously scanty. Had Colonel Wedgwood been content to defer 
this particular volume of a work which will inevitably take many years 
to complete, there is little doubt that his labours would have been much 
diminished. As it is, he and his collaborators have, not unnaturally, 
quailed before the vast bulk of unpublished matter. which has confronted 
them. They have, indeed, examined thousands of documents and 
brought innumerable new facts to light; but the omissions are none the 
less disquieting. To name only a few of them, the editor admits that in 
his search for biographical material he has neglected the Close Rolls, the 
unprinted Year Books and the manuscript records of a number of towns, 
including York and Northampton ; while the publication of the Calendar 
of Inquests post mortem for the years 1485-1503 has shown him ‘ only 
too clearly what we must have missed in earlier and later years’ (p. xi). 
In all historical work ‘ certainty and finality’ may be, as he says, im- 
possible of attainment ; but this is a strange reason for the choice of the 
one period in which these desiderata are at present less attainable than 
in any other. 

There remains the Introduction. Of this it is fair to say that it con- 
tains a clear enough account of the sources examined and of the methods 
used in compiling the biographical studies. Unfortunately, it contains 
also a number of rash generalizations and imaginative flights which deprive 
it of any claim to be regarded as a serious contribution to history. Of 
parliament we are told ‘ each time the country loved it—the excitement, 
the news, the trip to town, the gossip and the exaggerations’ (p. iv), 
though, in the boroughs, ‘ there was naturally less excitement than over 
choosing the mayor’ (p. xlvii). ‘The undercurrent of division in both 
Houses’, we are informed, ‘ was ever between those who were “ for” 
and those “against” the Government of the day’ (p. xli). For these 
assertions there is no more evidence than for the statement (p. xlvi) that 
by 1327 representation in parliament had become a ‘ vested interest’ 
on account of the high wages paid to the members. It is suggested that, 
had Edward II been a stronger king, he ‘ might well have stopped payment 
of members or reduced the high rate of pay’ and the reader is left to 
suppose that his failure to do either of these things ensured the survival of 
the infant parliament. Elsewhere (p. xix) we find a reference to ‘ officials 
of parliament who were elected to Parliament and by Parliament’ (what- 
ever this may mean), though it is notorious that these officials—clerks, 
serjeant-at-arms, and usher, no less than the Speaker himself—were, in 
fact, royal nominees. Under the heading ‘ The Minds of the Members’ 
(p. xlviii), we learn that the knights and burgesses were haunted by a 
fear of death ‘from which we in our time are happily free’; that, since 
their wills contain few references to mistresses or bastards, they were 
not given to sexual immorality, for ‘the church ruled men’® minds ; 
and the church was against it’; and that they were ‘ no longer so blood- 
thirsty and brutal’ as their rulers and their continental neighbours 
(witness, Malory in prison writing of chivalry while the exiled Dante 
‘delighted to picture his enemies in hell’), for Parliament ‘ created public 
opinion and used it against violence’. These absurdities and others like 
them are the more to be regretted because it is to the Introduction rather 
than to the solid matter of the biographies that the general reader and 
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the average member of parliament will naturally turn. In historians 
they cannot fail to awaken the gravest apprehensions as to the future of 
the whole series and, more immediately, as to the forthcoming volume 
which is ‘to make deductions concerning the whole field of development 
and action throughout the century’. In our view, the time is not yet 
ripe for the publication of a general and comprehensive study of fifteenth- 
century parliamentary history ; but if such an attempt is to be made it 
is to be hoped that more account will be taken of the labours of those 
trained scholars who, from Stubbs downwards, have devoted their abilities 
to a study of the medieval parliament in accordance with the laws of 
historical evidence. May McKisacx. 








The Fane Fragment of the 1461 Lords’ Journal. Edited with a com- 
mentary by Witt1am Huse Dunnam, Jr. (New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1935.) 


Untix recently it was thought that the earliest Lords’ Journal to have 
survived was that for the first parliament of Henry VIII which began on 
21 January 1509-10. An extract containing the proceedings for eight 
days during the parliament of 1497 was, it is true, known to Sir Robert 
Cotton and may still have been in the custody of the clerk of the parlia- 
ments as late as 1690; but it has not been traced beyond that date and 
does not seem now to be extant. In the latter part of last century, how- 
ever, the British Museum acquired a collection of ‘ transcripts of political 
and other letters and papers’ made for and by Sir Francis Fane, who was 
created Earl of Westmorland by James I. On folios 100-3Y of one volume 
in the Fane Collection (now MS. Add. 34218) appears what the official 
catalogue describes as ‘ notes of attendances and proceedings in Parlia- 
ment [? 1466]’, but which now turns out to be a copy of the Lords’ 
Journal for the eight parliamentary days beginning on 28 November 
and ending on 11 December 1461. The credit for this discovery belongs 
to that indefatigable student of parliamentary antiquities, Professor 
Wallace Notestein, whose photographs form the basis of the present 
edition. Perhaps a more competent understudy could not be found. 
But it is unfortunately not easy to detect what qualifications Dr. Dunham 
possesses for the task which has fallen to him other than some natural 
ingenuity and a desire to make the most of his somewhat exiguous material. 
On all constitutional questions he is an uncritical follower of Professor 
H. L. Gray whose over-simple theories and highly idiosyncratic termin- 
ology he here swallows whole. The best that can be said of his comment- 
ary is that it is marked by that enviable exuberance of conjecture with 
which these studies are, it seems, now carried on across the Atlantic. 
The treatment of palaeographical problems is vague except in so far as 
it betrays a total ignorance of the development of English hands during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. And in the field of diplomatics 
Dr. Dunham is hardly a more reliable guide. But he makes what amends 
he can by publishing a complete (though possibly reduced) facsimile of 
his manuscript. This and an appendix giving statistics of attendances 
in the Lords will render his edition of considerable value to scholars. 
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No one will wish to question the significance of this find. Nor will 
many quarrel with its editor’s thesis that its survival robs John Taylor 
of much of the credit for innovation with which Professor Pollard once 
convincingly enough endowed him. For Dr. Dunham is indisputably 
correct in assigning the subject-matter of his text to the parliament of 
1461. The Lords’ Journals, it is now therefore certain, were not of Tudor 
origin at all. The evolutionary process was far longer and much less 
regular than was formerly supposed. Indeed, the knowledge that an 
official journal was kept in Edward IV’s first parliament raises a reason- 
able presumption that its beginnings must be sought at least as far back 
as the reign of Henry VI. It is perhaps unnecessary to look any earlier, 
since the long minority and subsequent incapacity of that king, by throwing 
increased responsibility on to the lords, would have provided many obvious 
occasions for some such development. Be that as it may, the case for a 
Lancastrian rather than a Yorkist origin is undoubtedly a strong one. 

But although the newly-discovered text assumes the existence of a 
Lords’ Journal in 1461, it is not itself a surviving fragment of that journal. 
The oldest extant original known is still that for the parliament of 1509-10, 
even if it does not long remain so. This is a point of no small importance, 
and it could be wished that the editor’s handling of it had been more 
authoritative. He does not make up his mind whether he is dealing with 
the original journal or a copy, though he confuses himself and the reader 
with a host of reasons for both views; he has no clear idea whether, if a 
copy, it is contemporary, subcontemporary, or as much as a century and 
a half later, though again it is not for want of discussing it; and— 
strange in one so persistent—he has made no serious effort to investigate 
its provenance or that of the volume in which it occurs. Yet a glance at 
the facsimile is sufficient to show that the handwriting is of the late six- 
teenth or early seventeenth century, while it is probable that a determined 
search in the Fane Collections would have revealed something of its history 
and perhaps even the identity of its writer. It is clear, then, that we have 
to deal with a late copy; whether or not it is an accurate copy raises a 
more difficult problem. For while on each page the dates and lists 
of peers are in Latin, the memoranda of proceedings are in English. Yet 
until 1542 all the extant journals are in Latin throughout and only from 
that year was the vernacular gradually introduced. The possibility that 
we have here a translation, either literal or free, cannot therefore be lightly 
set aside. The fact that a copy made about 1600 possesses the char- 
acteristics of a contemporary Lords’ Journal rather than of one of earlier 
date suggests that considerable editing may have been resorted to. It is, 
indeed, hard to discover what useful purpose could have been served by 
such a wholesale interference with the text. But it is certainly a point 
worthy of Dr. Dunham’s attention, since if translation and adaptation 
have taken place, much of the ground is cut from under his feet, especially 

in the third section of his commentary devoted to procedure. On the 
other hand, as far as I am able to judge, linguistic tests are inconclusive. 
There is nothing, for example, about the syntax or the vocabulary of 
the fragment that strikes an ear attuned to the conciliar memoranda 
of the period as definitely out of place in a document of 1461. Even the 
rare phrase ‘the lower house’ for the Commons is found as early as 
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Gloucester’s complaint against the government in 1440. The few scribal 
errors are, again, such as might just as easily have been perpetrated by 
a copyist as by a translator. Apart, then, from the formidable objection 
that English is employed at all, there is nothing to suggest that the frag- 
ment is not a literal and accurate transcript. And this, in spite of its 
difficulties, is the conclusion that I for one am inclined to embrace, though 
with some misgivings. To do so, however, does not imply acceptance 
of Dr. Dunham’s theory that the journals, later always kept by the clerks 
of the parliaments, may in 1461 have been kept by the clerk of the 
council. For this there is not at present a scrap of evidence ; and such 
a transfer from the Privy Seal to the Chancery is surely unprecedented. 
While doubts exist about the verbal accuracy of the memoranda in the 
Fane fragment, it would clearly be dangerous to argue much from them on 
the subject of parliamentary prqcedure. But even if we were in possession 
of a faithful copy of the original journal, it would be insufficient to support 
the elaborate deductions with which the editor has seen fit to swell his 
commentary. Sometimes a misreading of his manuscript adds to his 
troubles. 


From the 1461 journal, he writes (p. 71), it is clear that at least two readings 
of a bill were very common, and it can be shown that once three readings took place 
. . . the bill of preferment for the Duchess of York received two, and probably three, 
readings. On 28 November this bill was ‘read and seconded’ which supposes this 
to have been its second reading. On 9 December it was read again. 





What justification there is for the statement which I have italicized 
I do not know. But in any case the manuscript patently reads ‘ sped ’ 
not ‘ seconded ’, and there is therefore nothing to suggest that this was a 
second reading. As for the bill put in by the chancellor on 9 December, 
it is impossible to prove and inherently unlikely that it was that which 
had been sped nearly a fortnight before. Several of the editor’s other 
identifications seem to me equally open to doubt. And the same is true 
of two if not of all three of his examples of commitment. 

He is, however, at his most irresponsible when following Professor 
Gray. In attempting to maintain a wholly unscientific distinction between 
official bills and commons (sic) petitions, he makes great play with ‘ the 
general tendencies of the Yorkist régime ’ which are assumed to have been 
diametrically opposed to those of the Lancastrian. On 9 December a 
‘bill conteyning the hurtes & remedies of marchaundises made by the 
marchaunts of London was put in by the king’s owne hande & red’. 
Dr. Dunham’s comment on this is a good example of what he can do 
(p. 67) : 


At least the new régime accepted the challenge of the urban population for pro- 
tective legislation. No doubt this bill would have been presented to Henry VI, 
Edward IV, or any other ruler at this time regardless of the color of his roses. But 
the royal courtesy it received in Lords indicates a trend towards a paternalistic, 
centralized, and nationalistic system of government. 


More textual criticism and less distorted fancies of this sort would have 
made his book far more valuable to scholars: K. B. McFar.ane. 
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The Colonial Period of American History. The Settlements. Vols. ii and 
iii. By Cuartes M. ANnpRews. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1936-7.) 


THESE two volumes complete the first part of Professor Andrews’ great 
work. He has clearly stated that they are not intended to give a com- 
prehensive history of the colonies, but ‘ to link up the colonies more closely 
with the land of their origin and to show how impossible it is to understand 
their history unless we understand that of England also’. To bring out 
this essential aspect of the colonial period has been the author’s life-long 
task ; and his point of view is indicated by the plan of the present work. 
After having in the first volume described the English organization which 
made settlement in America practicable, and explained the interlocking 
relations between moneyed men and the landed aristocracy, who acted 
together and with the Crown to build a framework for early colonization, 
Mr. Andrews proceeds to carry his history of each settlement to a definite 
stage. This stage may be reached early, as with Virginia (1641) and 
Jamaica (1660) ; or it may be well within the eighteenth century, as with 
Pennsylvania and Carolina. The essential fact is that the colony must 
have begun to emerge from the ‘ constant struggle with reactionary and 
conservative factors that were religious, proprietary, aristocratic, and 
monarchical. All these factors, save such as were religious, were derived 
from constituted authority in England, and represented the customs, 
usages, and laws of the homeland from which the colonists had come.’ 
Victorious in this struggle, and indeed aided by the centralizing policy 
of the English government at the end of the century, each may be con- 
sidered ready for the subsequent conflict with imperial authority, whose 
purposes Mr. Andrews proposes to treat in his next volume. His ap- 
proach is not that of the lawyer, but his interest in personalities and 
institutions tends to keep up the emphasis on the English background, 
whereas a more definitely economic bias would have given prominence to 
the distinctively American aspect of the geographical setting. Mr. Andrews 
often deals with economic and social matters, as he does with legal and 
constitutional, but they are always subsidiary to his main theme, and 
perhaps also to the belief previously expressed that ‘ little that took place 
in America in the seventeenth century can be construed as American in 
any proper sense of the word’. Some may feel that the absence of a 
picture of the economic scene is a serious omission, although adequate 
material for it is not abundant, and the author may intend to return in 
this direction for his later volumes. Meanwhile, his broad political plan, 
deliberately ignoring long stretches of local history, involves some bold 
decisions deriving naturally from the author’s convictions. 

However, when these expressed convictions are borne in mind, the 
book is less likely to arouse controversy than to clarify it, by bringing 
profound learning and great wisdom to bear upon the local conditions it 
describes. Mr. Andrews is especially happy in unravelling the association 
of persons and groups in English and colonial projects, and in interpreting 
the political systems in America. The first half of volume two continues 
the history of New England by following the settlements of Rhode Island 
and Connecticut to their restoration charters; and if piety requires that 
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these settlements shall receive nearly three times the space given to the 
entire Caribbean area, the reader is rewarded by the masterly treatment 
of controversial personalities and ideas which abound in the region and 
which the author knows so well. In the second half, which deals with 
Barbados and Maryland, there is a notable survey of proprietary govern- 
ment, its feudal origins and its lesser experiments. This subject needed 
such a treatment, although the layman may still wonder how far precise 
feudal obligations were fulfilled in America, and by what procedure it 
was possible to obtain tenures which combined great privileges with slight 
obligations, a question which has nearly, but not quite, been answered 
by one of the author’s former students. 

After the settlement of Maryland the long gap in colonization is reached, 
and volume three begins with the conquest of Jamaica. The other chapters 
describe the group of colonies founded under Charles II, when English 
mercantile interests combined with the restored monarchy to reflect their 
incongruous alliance in enterprises proprietary in form, but with a shrewd 
sense of commercial gain. In thus treating New York and the Jerseys, 
the two Carolinas, Pennsylvania and Delaware, Mr. Andrews reaches well 
beyond the revolution of 1689 which installed the commercial motive 
safely within parliamentary supremacy. He has used a vast amount 
of material, much of it original; and the soundness of his judgment 
appears not only in the summing up of controversial matters but also in 
the care that he has taken to keep the narrative free from discursiveness 
and strictly relevant to his purpose. For this reason the footnotes have 
a character all their own and often contain valuable little essays. Mr. 
Andrews’ work is sober and authoritative, and maintains a fine scholarly 
integrity. G. H. Gurrrince. 











Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series. America and West Indies, 
1728-9. Edited by Ceci, Heap.iam, with an Introduction by A. P. 
Newton. (London: Stationery Office, 1937.) 




















Tuis is a large and important collection. It includes many more documents 
than recent volumes, and is less fragmentary in its solid contributions to 
imperial history. In economic affairs there is much on the attempt to 
develop the supply of naval stores. This is the special concern of the 
admiralty, as well as of the board of trade, in view of critical relations 
with the Baltic states, and the neglect of an absentee surveyor-general. 
Colonel Spotswood is consulted, and his report, like that of the board of 
trade itself, contains valuable material for the study of the whole problem. 
(Spotswood notes incidentally that, in 1710, because of England’s de- 
pendence upon Russia for hemp, Russians were being allowed to study 
navigation on English ships sailing to America.) Another memorial 
advocates the preparation of potash as a colonial industry ; and this also 
arises from a Russian monopoly. 

More general problems of colonial policy are represented by a long 
report from Sir William Keith. This produces a supplementary report, 
probably by Martin Bladen ; and the two, dealing at length with colonial 
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interests and administration, consider the feasibility of a colonial stamp 
act and a duty on East India imports into America. They also make 
suggestions for reinforcing the authority of the board of trade, upon which 
Walpole and Newcastle are evidently encroaching. The specific protests 
of the board obtain an occasional face-saving gesture, but there is no 
effective check to the departmental decline. The board also finds it 
difficult to secure the compliance of the proprietary and charter colonies, 
especially Connecticut, Rhode Island, and Maryland, with its requests for 
regular information ; and when the duke of Montagu petitions the king 
for a grant of Tobago the board states explicitly that ‘all proprietary 
colonies where the government is not in the Crown are highly detrimental 
to Your Majesty’s service and to the welfare of Great Britain ’. 

On the constitutional side chancery jurisdiction in the colonies is 
specially prominent ; and the editor is careful to point out the significance, 
in relation to early English precedents, of chancery problems in Barbados, 
Antigua, and New York. In New York it is linked with the perennial 
struggle of the assembly for supremacy over the officers of the Crown. 
That struggle is seen to even greater advantage in Massachusetts, whither 
William Burnet is transferred after his distinguished governorship of New 
York. In the fourteen months before his sudden death, he describes one 
of the most violent of all colonial controversies. Faithful to English 
monarchical precedent in the heat of parliamentary conflict, Burnet 
adjourns the assembly from Boston to Salem, but violence increases, 
and the governor appeals, be it noted, to the Parliament of Great Britain. 
His death enables the ministry to climb down; and the struggle ends 
‘with a victory on points to Massachusetts’. In Jamaica the constitu- 
tional shield is surprisingly reversed. Like Massachusetts, Jamaica has 
just received a wary and experienced ex-governor of New York in Robert 
Hunter; and Hunter succeeds where Burnet failed in obtaining at last 
a permanent revenue bill. Possibly he is assisted by the danger from 
Spain and by the insecurity of Jamaica’s defences ; for he is energetically 
repairing the fortifications, and even threatening the reluctant Irish 
militiamen, in case of action, with a posse of negroes stationed in the rear 
to knock down deserters. 

The Spanish war is reflected also in the continued presence of Admiral 
Hosier’s squadron in the Caribbean, and in several letters and memorials 
relating to the frontiers of Carolina, the Bahama Islands and the bay of 
Campeachy. With France, on the other hand, relations are more amicable 
and less prominent in the calendar, although the trade from the French 
sugar islands to the English colonies is the subject of special concern and 
proposed legislation. The proximity of the French is also one reason for 
a suggested colony of ‘ Georgia ’ on the borders of Nova Scotia, as a settle- 
ment for the raising of naval stores. The calendars also begin to mention 
the increasing Scottish-Irish immigration ; and among the many miscel- 
laneous topics the affairs of Virginia appear at greater length than in 
previous volumes, largely because of the intelligent and informative corre- 
spondence of lieutenant-governor Gooch. G. H. GuTtTRipGE. 
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Adam Smith as Student and Professor. 
Jackson, 1937.) 





By W. R. Scorr. (Glasgow : 


Tus book affords another proof that interest in Smith continues and, in- 
deed, grows in a world where economists have riddled Smith’s scheme and 
politicians have broken it into pieces. The book, of course, is much more 
than this: a work of pietas in which the author honours both Smith and 
the great university in which they have both taught. It is altogether 
fitting that such a book should have been written. In the first place, 
Smith’s tenures of his chairs at Glasgow (1751-64) was for him a vigorous 
and happy time. During the first twenty years of the eighteenth century 
the university, its professors chiefly parochial clergy, had no substantial 
claims to distinction. The new age may be dated from the election of 
Hutcheson to the chair of moral philosophy ; and between 1745 and 1760 
the repute of ‘ Glasgow College’ was at its height. At the same time the 
trade of the city was growing mightily, personified by the tobacco lords in 
their scarlet cloaks. Industry followed commerce; but the squalor of 
Victorian Glasgow was still far away. In Smith’s day the city had beauty 
as well as virility—‘ the beautifulest little city I have seen in Britain’, 
wrote Macky (who depended for his living upon his discernment). Broom 
still grew on the Broomielaw ; the Cowcaddens was still a common pasture. 
To a man of Smith’s interests no pleasanter university to teach in, no more 
interesting city to live in, could well have been granted. Partly, then, 
it is Dr. Scott’s task to describe Smith’s relations with his colleagues 
and students in Glasgow. The details given in chapter vi need not be 
repeated here, interesting as they must be to the university teacher of 
the present day (Smith gave about eight formal lectures a week, and 
attended, perhaps, three committee meetings a fortnight). Chapter vii 
deals with the dangerous and entrancing subject of academic politics. 
Dr. Scott’s descriptions of the personalities of the leading figures are clear 
and firm. His analysis of the constitutional disputes is somewhat less 
happy, chiefly for the reason that he does not devote enough space to 
setting out the previous history of the questions at issue. The reader will 
be well advised to consult Coutts’s History of the University of Glasgow 
(1909) for the historical setting before he follows Dr. Scott into the intri- 
cacies of detail. One other observation may be permitted on this branch 
of the subject. In the eighteenth century a Scottish professor was con- 
stantly busied with the administration of the university finances, occasion- 
ally with the election of new colleagues. Successive commissions in the 
next century decided that both of these tasks were beyond his competence 
and must be entrusted to a body largely non-academic. Yet Edinburgh, 
for instance, about 1785, enjoyed a curious distinction under the bad old 
system, which had somehow installed in chairs, Dugald Stewart, Adam 
Ferguson, A. F. Tytler, Allan Maconochie, and others hardly less dis- 
tinguished, and had somehow permitted them to produce works of at least 
passing merit. 

Another concern of Dr. Scott’s is to set out Smith’s intellectual develop- 
ment, particularly as it relates to the Wealth of Nations. There is the less 
need to go closely into Dr. Scott’s views here, since they have been examined 
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at length by Mr. Keynes in a recent number of the Economic Journal. 
Briefly, the chief points made by Dr. Scott are these. He would attach 
more importance than is usually done to Smith’s Edinburgh lectures and 
would connect with them ‘ four documents amounting to fifteen folio pages ’ 
which deal inter alia with the division of labour. The argument which 
Dr. Scott adduces for assigning these fragments to the Edinburgh period 
(1748-51) is not convincing, but his immersion in Smith’s writings and 
thought may well have given him that perception which cannot always 
be reduced to formal argument. In any case, there is no reason to doubt 
his opinion that, in this period, ‘ the central principle of Adam Smith’s 
whole system was first outlined’ (p. 61). In the second place, Dr. Scott 
was so fortunate as to find at Dalkeith House what he calls ‘ an early draft 
of the Wealth of Nations ’, which he prints in full. He regards it as an early 
revision of the Glasgow lectures and assigns its composition to the latter 
half of the year 1763. Since Cannan’s edition of the Glasgow Lectures 
was published in 1896 it has hardly been necessary to defend Smith from 
the charge of being the intellectual dependent of Turgot and the physiocrats. 
If it were necessary, this draft would be additional evidence for the defence, 
since it shows that Smith’s views (particularly on distribution) were, before 
his visit to the physiocrats, even nearer than Cannan knew to their final 
form. 

Criticism of Dr. Scott’s book is likely to take the form that despite its 
wealth, indeed its floridity, of detail it does not supersede Rae’s admirable 
biography. It was not meant to do so; but the historian, as distinct from 
the economic historian, may put the criticism in another way. He may 
regret Dr. Scott’s failure to deal more broadly with the Scottish intellectual 
revival in the eighteenth century and the part of the universities and Smith 
in that revival. Certainly, there are questions enough to be answered. 
How far was that revival, stimulated by English influences and the theology 
of the Moderates, a premature and therefore an unstable thing? Ramsay 
of Ochtertyre speaks of the necessity felt about 1742 for ‘ a polite and pious, 
a philosophical and useful clergy who, without neglecting the common 
people, should strain every nerve to make the higher classes more devout 
and exemplary’. Was there too great a concentration upon producing 
that society of which Smith was a distinguished part ? Were the ‘ common 
people ’ neglected after all, with the result that the revival was somewhat 
narrowly based? And, ultimately, to what extent was the Disruption 
a social movement? But we have strayed too far from Adam Smith. 
Returning to him, one must regret Dr. Scott’s inability to add to what Rae 
has told us of his relations with the Glasgow merchants. The matter is of 
some importance in view of Glasgow’s connexion with the colonies; and 
one wants to know all one can about the formation of Smith’s views on 
colonial questions. But, almost unquestionably, if there had been any 
source of new information on this point, Dr. Scott would have tapped it. 
As it is, his book, while adding considerably to our knowledge of Smith’s 
intellectual development, has also familiarized us with the large and small 
things which made up one of the happiest and most useful periods of the 
economist’s life. W. L. Burn. 


1 Vol. iii, no. 13 (February 1938). 
VOL. LIII.—NO. CCXI. KK 
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The Commercial Reciprocity Policy of the United States, 1774-1829. By 
V. G. Serser. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1937.) 

The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, Its History, Its Relation to British 

Colonial and Foreign Policy and to the Development of Canadian Fiscal 

Autonomy. By D. C. Masters. (London: Longmans, 1937.) 






THESE two books show the interest of students in the principle of reci- 
procity. The volume by Mr. Setser is an intensive study of the suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful negotiations of the United States bearing on com- 
mercial policy in a formative period. It is based chiefly on documents 
in Washington and includes an extensive bibliography and a careful 
index. With the outbreak of the American revolution and the disappear- 
ance of trade with Great Britain under the non-importation legislation 
effective on 1 December 1774, the non-exportation legislation of 10 
September 1775, and the British restraining act of 30 March 1775, the 
United States declared commercial independence on 6 April 1776 and 
attempted to build up trade with countries outside the British Empire 
as in the treaty with France of 6 February 1778. The difficulties in- 
volved in legislation retaliating against discrimination of foreign countries 
by separate states, and the insistence on commercial independence con- 
tributed to the adoption of the Constitution; and the importance of 
sectional influence imposed serious restrictions on the treaty-making 
power of the United States. Attempts to break down the monopolistic 
discriminations of European countries and their colonies necessitated a 
liberal policy which was supported by the free trade policies of Adam 
Smith and his disciples. With the adoption of the Constitution and the 
ascendancy of Hamilton, commercial policy became more aggressive, 
particularly in legislation designed to encourage shipping and in the 
omission of the most-favoured-nation clause from the Jay Treaty in 1795. 
The Napoleonic wars and the war with England were characterized by 
efforts under Jefferson and Madison to protect the rights of neutrals and 
to encourage the development of trade. After 1815 the emergence of 
nationalism supported a vigorous commercial policy designed to break up 
the colonial systems of European countries, chiefly through the encourage- 
ment of merchant shipping under the Reciprocity Act of 1815. A treaty 
of 1815 with Great Britain was followed by a large number of treaties with 
European, Central American, and South American republics, particularly 
in the ’twenties. Liberal principles were gradually extended in the most- 
favoured-nation clause and ‘ the provision for national treatment regard- 
less of the origin of the cargoes’. The study by Dr. F. C. Benns on The 
American Struggle for the British West India Carrying Trade is summarized 
and corrected on minor points. The volume is important as a survey of 
the factors responsible for the importance of the reciprocity principle in 
the early history of the United States. 

Mr. Donald Masters has been concerned in part with American com- 
mercial policy as reflected in the Reciprocity Treaty of 1854, a subject of 
intense interest to Canadian and American students. He has been con- 
cerned with the relatively neglected aspects of its political implications 
although he has discussed its economic effects. In the United States the 
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treaty succeeded by virtue of increasing division between the north and 
south. Support in Great Britain arose from its possibilities of relief from 
the acute difficulties with the United States over the fishing industry in 
Nova Scotia. In the British colonies it was regarded as a relief from the 
difficulties which followed the abolition of the corn laws and the navi- 
gation acts in the forties. Its early years were accompanied by the 
upward swing of the trade cycle and its difficulties began with the de- 
pression of 1857. As a result of the depression, the Hon. A. T. Galt 
increased the duties on manufactured goods as a means of securing 
revenue and of protecting Canadian industry. Resentment increased in 
‘he United States, and the ill-feeling arising from minor difficulties during 
tie war, and the demands for revenue after its cessation, provided ample 
excuse for abrogation. Attempts to renew the treaty led to closer co- 
operation between the colonies and its defeat supported a move toward the 
development of inter-provincial trade and Confederation. Imposition of 
the duties by Galt was an important step in the establishment of fiscal 
autonomy, and the concerted interest in external policy which arose from 
the operation of the treaty provided a background for the British North 
America Act of 1867. The marked increase in trade during the operation 
of the treaty led to the growth of channels which continued after its abro- 
gation. The volume considers critically the conclusions reached in earlier 
studies and discusses the operation of minor details, including the effect 
of freedom of navigation on the St. Lawrence. The appendices include a 
copy of the treaty and extended statistical tables of trade. There is an 
index and the footnotes provide a detailed bibliography. It is a valuable 
comment on the implications of British commercial policy to Canada and 
on the origins of Canadian nationalism, and supports the thesis of Mr. 
Setser as to the influence of divisiveness and sectional animosities on 
American commercial policy. H. A. Innis. 


English Records of Maratha History. Poona Residency Correspondence. 
Vol. iti: The Allies War with Tipu Sultan, 1790-1793. Edited by 
Nrrop BuusHan Ray. Vol. iv: Maratha-Nizam Relations, 1792-1795, 
Edited by V.G. Dicne. (Bombay : Government Central Press, 1937.) 


THESE publications will prove useful to Indian historians though it is per- 
missible to think that both the editors and also Sir Jadunath Sarkar, in 
his foreword to vol. iii, exaggerate the extent to which they afford new 
knowledge or suggest fresh interpretations of facts already known. For 
instance, in view of the high tribute paid to Lord Cornwallis by Sir John 
Fortescue in his History of the British Army, it seems an error to suggest 
(ili. 1) that ‘it was only among his contemporaries’ that the latter’s 
military reputation stood high. There is surely no real justification for 
the statement (iv. 1) that ‘the event of the campaign of Kharda has so 
far been treated as a side issue which does not affect the main current of 
the history of the rise and growth of the British power in India. It is 
regarded as an affair between the Marathas and the Nizam, in which the 
English were concerned only as disinterested neighbours, or mere lookers 
on’. If this were so, how can it be explained that almost all the standard 
historians of British India condemn Sir John Shore for his non-committal 
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policy ? The enthusiasm of the editors, which in itself augurs well for the 
future of Indian historical studies, occasionally betrays them into over- 
statements and rash generalizations. Tipu Sultan, although he had some 
of the instincts of 4 good commander, was never ‘a military genius’. 
Malet was a competent administrator and diplomatist, but some of the 
expressions used of him seem unnecessarily eulogistic. Cornwallis, the 
most modest of men, would have read with considerable astonishment that 
‘among the many actors on this political stage the two heroes Cornwallis 
and Tipu stand out with unique grandeur ’ (iii. vil). 

These records illustrate with perhaps, as Sir Jadunath Sarkar hints, 
lavish profusion, what was already well known in general, that throughout 
the war Cornwallis had to struggle with ‘ exasperatingly slow, evasive, and 
deceitful allies ’ (iii. iv) ; that the military aid they were able to supply was 
of the slightest ; and that, on the rare occasions when the governor-general 
spoke well of ‘hem, he did so, as he admitted, ‘in the hope that it would 
operate as an incitement to their acting with more spirit in future’ 
(iii. 455). Both the Nizam and the Marathas persisted in maintaining 
underground negotiations with Tipu long after they ought to have been 
proceeding vigorously to war. This was, in the case of Poona at any rate, 
due, as Malet saw, to the ‘ wary procrastinating genius of this state ’, and 
the grand object of our allies was ‘to reap as great a benefit as possible 
from the war and to stimulate Tippo’s and our exertions to the exhaustion 
of our mutual force, by which means they may become the arbiters of future 
negotiation ’ (iii. 194, 215). Indeed any alliance of a predatory power like 
the Marathas with the British was bound to be an embarrassment to the 
former, and there was a certain modicum of truth, and not mere arrogance 
and folly as Malet thought, in the statement of a Maratha commander that, 
“in the present case the connexion had, by leading the armies of the State 
(i.e. the Maratha Confederacy) into circumstances of extreme difficulty, 
caused greater loss and distress than would have attended the prosecution 
of the war in their own way ’ (iii. 517). 

Vol. iii contains nine letters of General Francois Raymond, but they 
are mostly formal and rather disappointing. By far the most interesting 
reference to the French is an extract from a letter from Pondicherry an- 
nouncing that in 1787, when General Conway was appointed governor- 
general of the French possessions, ‘ the Marquis La Fayette, that you must 
have heard of, or perhaps known in America, solicited very warmly this 
command ; but he was deemed too young and rather too forward and hot- 
headed to conduct himself properly with the English with whom we in- 
tended to live in the greatest peace and amity’. Had La Fayette been 
exiled in the East in 1789, the course of history both in France and in 
French India might have been strangely altered. P. E. Ropers. 


Les Commissaires aux Armées sous le Directoire. By Jacques GopECHOT. 
(2 vols., Paris: Fustier, 1937.) : 

Fragments des Mémoires de Charles-Alexis Alexandre sur sa Mission aux 
Armées du Nord et de Sambre-et-Meuse. (Paris: Fustier, 1937.) 


In a water-colour sketch of the battle of Montenotte, known only in an 
engraving at Malmaison, one is surprised to see, side by side with Bonaparte 
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and his staff, a figure in tail-coat and top hat, pointing out the position of 
the enemy. It is that of Saliceti, commissaire du gouvernement, who was 
attached to the revolutionary army in Italy during almost the whole of 
the campaign of 1796-7, and the importance of whose person and office 
has been overlooked by historians, like that of so many others of Napoleon’s 
collaborators. 

That, at every step in the conquest and settlement of Italy, Bonaparte 
should have to consult a civilian, was not only the settled policy of the 
directory, but also consistent with the tradition of French government 
ever since the sixteenth century. Though they have been little studied, 
it is certain that the intendants d’armées whom Richelieu found so useful 
in keeping a hold over Louis XIII’s generals were re-established, with 
wide powers, after the Fronde, were continued by Louis XIV, and carried 
on (witness Feuquiéres’s memoirs) during the eighteenth century. The 
national assembly, therefore, was not innovating, but following an estab- 
lished precedent, when it showed its suspicion of military control, and 
vindicated the right of the civil government to overrule the generals, by 
putting the national guard under the orders of the municipal authorities, 
and sending commissaires to investigate the frontier defences after the 
flight to Varennes. It was not long before the behaviour of Lafayette, 
and later of Dumouriez, justified all the fears of military dictatorship, 
and it became the regular policy of the convention to attach to the armies 
of the republic representatives of the civil government, who might not only 
see that the troops were properly armed and fed, but also overrule their 
generals’ commands, and lead them into battle. The activities of these 
représentants en mission aux armées are sufficiently well known, from their 
voluminous reports to the committee of public safety, and have been 
studied in some detail. What has hitherto been obscure is the extent to 
which the directory carried on the policy of the convention, and the 
character of the relations between its military and civil representatives. 
There has been a tendency, shared even by such authorities as Sciout and 
Sorel, to confuse the commissaires aux armées with the commissaires civils 
whom the directory sometimes employed to administer newly conquered 
territory, and with the commissaires des guerres, administrative officials on 
the army staff. There has been a disposition, on the part of biographers of 
Napoleon, to exaggerate his independence, and to antedate his disobedience 
to the wishes of the directory. Here M. Godechot’s work, though primarily 
directed to elucidating the position and policy of the more notable com- 
missaires, makes an important contribution towards the revaluation of 
Napoleon’s Italian exploits already attempted in Ferrero’s Aventure. 

Of the original directors, only Reubell and La Revellitre-Lépaux seem 
to have shared at all strongly the republican distrust of the army, 
whilst Carnot, himself a soldier, was inclined to give the generals their 
heads. None the less, within a fortnight of their installation, the directors 
issued instructions, which, whilst limiting the commissaires to supervisory 
functions, confirmed their presence by the side of the general in command" 
of every republican army. The only exception made was in favour of the 
army of the Interior, which, whether under Barras or Bonaparte, was 
already in sufficiently close touch with the politicians. Starting from these 
instructions of 22 Brumaire, An IV, M. Godechot traces three successive 
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stages in the relations between the directory and the generals in the field. 
In the first, coinciding with the campaign of 1796-7, Jourdan, Moreau, and 
Bonaparte succeeded in shaking off civilian control, and the last, by means 
of Augereau’s help in the coup d’état of the 18th Fructidor, gave a fore- 
taste of the military régime which was to follow two years later. In the 
second period, during Bonaparte’s absence in Egypt, the commissaires were 
restored. In the third, during the first six months of 1799, there was 
a bitter struggle between generals and commissaires, ending in another 
defeat for the directory—the coup d’état of the 30th Prairial. When Bona- 
parte returned to Paris a few weeks later, everything was ready fora military 
dictatorship. 

M. Godechot has been able to establish these conclusions by a detailed 
examination of the relations between commissaires and generals during 
all the important campaigns of the years 1795-9, based upon an exhaustive 
study of French, German, Swiss, and Italian archives. Only one of the 
commissaires whom he has studied seems to have written any account 
of his stewardship; and the memoirs of Alexandre, the later portions 
of which M. Godechot has issued as a third volume of his trilogy, are the 
work of a man who wrote late in life, for the edification of his family, and 
are overweighted with travel-talk and theological speculations. The other 
figures which appear in these large volumes are those of Rivaud, Joubert, 
Haussmann, Saliceti, Garrau, Pinsot, Rudler, Lecarlier, Rapinat, Amelot, 
and Faipoult. The central incident, not only because it concerned Bona- 
parte, but also because it had the most important political results, was the 
association of Saliceti, Garrau, and Pinson with the army of Italy. 

Saliceti, a fellow-Corsican, and perhaps a successful rival for the 
affections of Mme. Permon (see Bonaparte’s letter of 18 June 1795) was 
expected to quarrel with the ambitious young general. Actually, they 
worked together quite happily, Saliceti admiring Bonaparte’s military 
leadership, and Bonaparte approving of Saliceti’s methods for extracting 
money and matériel out of the ‘ liberated’ Italians. If the general goes 
beyond his powers in negotiating the terms of Cherasco, or decides, without 
consulting the commissaire, to increase the pay of the army, such small 
incidents are easily overlooked in view of the waggon-loads of loot arriving 
every week at Paris. It is not till Garrau, Saliceti’s fellow-commissaire, 
arrives on the scene, and (still more) Pinson is appointed to assist him, that 
trouble begins; and then the first phase is significant: Bonaparte and 
Saliceti combine to secure the recall of Pinson. It is only when the 
methods employed by the two remaining commissaires to extract money 
from the pope threaten to prejudice Bonaparte’s own bargaining, and to 
hold up his military operations against Austria, that serious differences 
emerge. Saliceti’s mission to Corsica postpones the dénowement: but 
Bonaparte’s association with Garrau soon leads to complaints at Paris ; 
Clarke is sent on a mission of investigation; and ultimately both com- 
missaires are recalled, and the directory determines not to replace them. 
This was the first time, as M. Godechot remarks, since the end of the 
sixteenth century, that a French army had fought in Europe without 
having a civil representative attached to its general ; the first time, there- 
fore, that an invaded country, or an oppressed population, had no one in 
the enemy camp to whom they could appeal against the exactions or 
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administration of a victorious commander. The reasons for this change 
of policy lay, no doubt, less in the working of the system, which M. 
Godechot’s evidence shows in an unexpectedly favourable light, than in the 
political embarrassments of the directors, which forced them to bid for 
the support of the generals. But, whatever the reasons for the change, 
there can be no doubt of the serious effects it had, both in encouraging the 
republican generals, and especially Bonaparte, in arbitrary and oppressive 
methods, and in preparing the way for the Napoleonic dictatorship. It 
was his freedom from civil supervision, which enabled Bonaparte to nego- 
tiate as he did at Tolentino and Leoben ; it was his unchallenged ‘ court’ 
at Mombello which inspired ambitions that could only be satisfied at the 
Tuileries and Fontainebleau. J. M. THompson. 


The Life of Charles Lord Metcalfe. By Epwarp Tompson. (London: 
Faber, 1937.) + 


CHARLES METCALFE was one of a remarkable group of able Indian civilians 
whom the Company’s service produced in the early nineteenth century. 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, John Malcolm, Thomas Munro, and he were 
not only practical administrators, but serious students of Indian history, 
customs, languages, and institutions. The growth of their influence in 
administrative affairs, coinciding as it did with definite instructions from 
the home authorities, prevented the extension of the Permanent Settlement 
to other parts of India and led to the fall from power of those officials who 
belonged to what Metcalfe aptly termed the ‘ Cornwallis caste ’. 

In this well-written volume Mr. Thompson traces Metcalfe’s career in 
India from his early efforts in diplomacy at the court of Ranjit Singh to 
his short term of office as acting governor-general. He completes the story 
with an account of Metcalfe’s activities after leaving India as governor 
of Jamaica and governor-general of Canada. Mr. Thompson’s work in 
India has not been official, and he has not, therefore, been involved in any 
of those controversies or been hampered by those reticences which have 
limited the writings of many who have spent their lives in official circles. 

Mr. Thompson, in the reviewer’s opinion, over-estimates the importance 
of Metcalfe’s mission to Ranjit Singh who, at this time (1808-9), was merely 
a petty chief; for, although his territories may be dignified with the title 
of kingdom on the ground that the last gurwmata or national Sikh council 
had been held in 1805, he did not really become a formidable power until 
some years after Metcalfe’s visit. The extent of his kingdom will be 
realized when it is remembered that Attock was not taken until 1813, 
Kashmir until 1819, Dera Ghazi Khan until 1820, and Dera Ismail Khan 
until 1821. As late as 1824 a serious rebellion of Muslim tribes occurred in 
the neighbourhood of Attock, while it was not until 1834, five years before 
his death, that Peshawar passed into Sikh hands. Moreover, it was 
Napoleon’s sacrifice of Persian interests at Tilsit and the consequent decline 
of French influence at Teheran, rather than Metcalfe’s abilities as a diplo- 
mat, which made possible the treaty of 1809. After the decline of the 
French menace the English were in a position to demand that Ranjit Singh’s 
aggressions on his co-religionists across the Sutlej should cease ; and this 
explains Metcalfe’s change of attitude, 
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In his chapters on the Delhi residency Mr. Thompson asserts that 
Metcalfe was responsible for the ‘ greatest single administrative work 
ever put through by a British ruler’, but, unfortunately, when dealing 
with his revenue policy, he does not explain Metcalfe’s methods, nor does 
he show how these methods differed, if at all, from those adopted in British 
districts across the Jumna. We know that in the Company’s territories 
the revenue settlement was based on rough guesses and on previous de- 
mands, as in the neighbouring area of Etawah, and not on a careful survey. 
Were the same methods adopted in Delhi? If so, they are scarcely 
original. 

Metcalfe was at headquarters in 1833, and it would be interesting to 
know the part he took in shaping the Regulation of 1833 which was the 
foundation of settlement work in India for many years. On page 118 the 
author refers to ‘ the change made in Lord William Bentinck’s time, when 
collectors became magistrates also’. This is a historical inaccuracy which 
has been a long time dying. Regulation IV of 1821 enabled the governor- 
general to confer powers of a magistrate on any collector, and this had 
taken place in Kumaon, and in the Delhi, Saugor, and Nerbudda territories 
long before Bentinck became governor-general.* 

Mr. Thompson has made use of the Bentinck manuscript collection, the 
Home Miscellaneous Series in the India Office, and the Colonial records 
relating to Jamaica and Canada. In the main his investigations—and he 
has covered a wide field—confirm what Kaye has already published. The 
only serious omission from the bibliography is Mr. Mehta’s Lord Hastings 
and the Indian States which, in addition to the Metcalfe papers, is based on 
the Bengal Secret Consultations, the most valuable source for this period. 
Nor does the author appear to be acquainted with Selections from Revenue 
Records, North-West Provinces, 1822-1833, published at Allahabad in 1872. 

C. Cottin Davies. 


The Monroe Doctrine, 1867-1907. By Dexter Perkins. (Baltimore : 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1937.) 


THE previous studies on the Monroe Doctrine by the author of this volume 
are well known. The present substantial monograph is written in the same 
attractive style and with the same degree of learning, the same wealth 
of material and reference. The period under consideration, 1867-1907, is 
regarded as the time of the expansion of the doctrine, compared with the 
previous period from 1823 which Professor Perkins calls that of ‘ the 
consolidation of the principles of Monroe ’. 

The early part of the book is occupied with an interesting discussion 
of the expansion of the doctrine into the no-transfer concept, including 
prohibition of transfer of continental or insular territory not only from one 
European State to another but also from any American state to a European 
state. This concept took some time to become established, for the Swedish 
government transferred the little island of St. Barthélemy to France in 
1877 ; the United States government was not informed until after the treaty 
was signed. Nevertheless, the no-transfer principle had been specifically 


1 See also Shore’s Notes on Indian Affairs, i. 65 ff, 
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stated in a memorandum of Secretary of State Hamilton Fish in 1870. 
Not much noticed at the time this state paper is in fact one of the stages 
in the development and ‘expansion’ of the Monroe Doctrine. Fish 
looked forward ultimately to the departure of all European control from 
any part of ‘ American soil ’. 

British readers will probably read with particular zest the long chapter 
on Cleveland and the Venezuelan affair, 1895-7. The intervention of the 
United States in the British Guiana boundary question was not a spon- 
taneous assertion of the Monroe Doctrine but was originally suggested by 
the Venezuelan government themselves. They were greatly assisted by 
a former member of the United States diplomatic service, William L. 
Scruggs, who became legal adviser to the Venezuelan government. ‘ Never 
was a happier stroke on the part of the régime at Caracas’, writes Dr. 
Perkins. He compiled a pamphlet, published in October 1894, called 
British Aggressions in Venezuela, or the Monroe Doctrine on Trial. It was 
given the widest publicity, doubtless at the expense of the Venezuelan 
government, in the United States. The famous Olne~ dispatch of 20 July 
1895 was at any rate partly influenced by the dissemination of this pam- 
phlet, perhaps also by the writing and speaking of Senator Lodge and 
Theodore Roosevelt who were beginning to make a considerable impact 
upon public opinion in a nationalist direction. On the other hand, Dr. 
Perkins observes that if the United States government was going to inter- 
vene at all in the Venezuelan affair, it must do so in a way which would 
convince the blandly indifferent British foreign office that the United States 
was in earnest. As a matter of fact, even the Olney dispatch, with its 
wide assumption of sovereignty in ‘this hemisphere’ and its downright 
condemnation of the British position in Canada, did not stir Lord Salisbury 
into anything more than polite dialectic, except in regard to Olney’s refer- 
ences to Canada about which he replied with what Dr. Perkins calls ‘a 
crushing rebuke ’. It was President Cleveland’s plainly posing the question 
of war (though the word itself was not used) to the British government 
which gave a ‘ jolt ’ to the foreign office. Dr. Perkins holds that Cleveland’s 
action was ‘ open to grave criticism’, and he pays a tribute to ‘ the self- 
restraint of the British people and the British press under strong provoca- 
tion’. He explains fully the implications of the historic Monroe Doctrine 
in regard to the question at issue. 

Curiously, the doctrine did not enter much into the controversy in 
1898 which led to the Spanish-American war. This, accordingly, occupies 
comparatively little space in Dr. Perkins’s book. Theodore Roosevelt’s 
presidency receives much attention. The interest of this fascinating work 
is sustained to the last page. R. B. Mowat. 


The Victoria History of the Counties of England. Rutland. Vol. ii. Edited 
by the late Witt1am Pace. (London: St. Catherine Press, 1935.) 

Sussex. Vol. iii, 1935; vol. ix, 1937. Northampton. Vol. iv, 1937. 
Edited by L. F. Satzman, published for the University of London, 
Institute of Historical Research, by the Oxford University Press. 


THEsE volumes in themselves record something of the history of the 
great venture to which they belong. The second volume for Rutland, 
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which is in fact the ninety-third to be issued since the first, Hampshire, 
vol. i, appeared in 1900, contains a brief account by Sir Charles Pears 
of the life and work of William Page who was the organizer and general 
editor of the undertaking from 1902 to 1931, when he made over the History 
to the University of London and acted as chairman of the committee for 
carrying it on till his death in 1934. Between 1902 and 1908 43 volumes 
appeared ; then the funds of the History failed, and in the next five years 
only about 20 volumes could be published, and after 1914 no more ap- 
peared till 1923. The Rutland volume is the last edited by Mr. Page 
though every one of these volumes contains some of his work; the sub- 
sequent volumes are edited by Mr. Salzman, whose special knowledge of 
Sussex has reinforced the work of an already strong team. 

The other point of importance is the statement in the Rutland and 
Sussex volumes that their publication was only made possible by the 
donations or guarantees of one or more public-spirited residents in the 
county. The financial problems of producing work of this character grow 
ever more serious as the costs of production rise and the great landlords 
and noble patrons who backed the eighteenth-century topographer recede 
more and more into the past. The many students of history who await 
impatiently the appearance of further instalments of this invaluable 
survey and guide to local history and records should take note of these 
facts. 

Dr. Page’s plan for Sussex assigned one volume to the topography 
of each of the rapes. Vol. iii deals with Romano-British Sussex and the 
city of Chichester; vol. ix with the Rape of Hastings, the other five 
volumes being yet to appear. 

Mr. Winbolt’s account of Romano-British Sussex is based on the latest 
excavation evidence, and gives a most illuminating picture of the develop- 
ment and character of the Roman occupation, from the fortification of 
Regnum (Chichester) soon after 43 a.p. to the sack of Anderida (Pevensey) 
in 491. The unique entrenchments north of Chichester are attributed 
to the period of Vespasian’s conquest of Hampshire, but the remarkable 
inscribed stone found in 1723 and now in the Council chamber of Chi- 
chester shows that the cantonal town of the Regnenses had already 
acquired a highly organized Roman life by the middle of the first century, 
with a Roman temple, a gild of craftsmen of the Roman style, and a 
British vassal king proud to call himself the legate of Augustus. The 
fortification of Anderida, on the other hand, belongs to the period when 
the defences of the south coast were being organized against Saxon raiders 
in the latter part of the third century, and it was probably first garri- 
soned towards the end of Diocletian’s reign, though the discovery of a tile 
stamped Cl[assis] Br[itannica] indicates the existence of a port there before 
the fort was built. The Roman walls of Pevensey are still standing, and 
those of Chichester are readily traceable; and in between these two 
outstanding monuments of the military occupation are widespread relics 
of the peaceful settlement of the coast, especially between Worthing and 
Brighton, of the river valleys, and of the main lines of communication 
in the shape of numerous villas, notably that at Bignor, with its well- 
known mosaics. North and east of Beachy Head the villas cease, but 
some thirteen ironworks of Roman date have been traced, ranging from 
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the neighbourhood of East Grinstead to Sedlescombe, which Mr. Winbolt, 
differing from Haverfield, believes to have been organized on the lines 
of the mining concerns of Roman Spain. The economic importance of 
Stane Street, laid out, it is suggested, as a reward for the fidelity of 
Cogidubnus, is reflected in the clustering of settlements and villas along 
its course, which is minutely described, in the light of explorations by 
Dr. Curwen and the writer between 1914 and 1929, from Chichester 
through the posting stations at Hardham and Alfoldean to the county 
boundary near Oakwood Hill. 

The late Professor Levett’s account of Chichester is illustrated by 
maps of 1610 and 1769 and by an air photograph, which, taken with the 
plan of Regnum, drive home the continuity of the layout from Roman 
times. Of especial interest are the various precincts; the cathedral 
quarter in the south-west, the castle enclosure in the north-east, held 
later by the Grey Friars, and later still, when the Franciscan church 
became the Town Hall, the seat of civic government, the Blackfriars 
enclosure inside the east gate, and the whole south-east quarter of the 
town, with its own carfax and cross, known by the curious local name of 
the Pallant, representing the peculiar of the archbishop of Canterbury 
(p. 113). The association suggested by the Place-Name Society with the 
word palant used in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle under the year 1049 for 
the imperial palace at Nymwegen is here rejected in favour of the more 
general meaning ‘ a paled space ’, but the sense of ‘ palatinate jurisdiction ’ 
seems at least as well supported by the facts. Records of the court in 
the Pallant are extant for the fifteenth century ; the franchisal jurisdiction 
is first expressly claimed in the thirteenth century quo warranto proceedings. 
The fact that the Pallant has always been annexed to the manor of Pagham 
suggests that the archbishop’s rights in this quarter go back to the time 
of Wilfrid. From every point of view it is a most interesting feature 
of the history and topography of the town. Another point of interest is 
the distribution of population at different periods within the Roman walls, 
suggesting a definite shrinkage at some period. In the map of 1610 the 
north-west quarter is practically uninhabited, and business is described 
as having been concentrated in the eastern half, especially along East 
Street (p. 75). It was only in the middle of the eighteenth century that 
the period of expansion began, though encroachment on the great central 
square surrounding the market cross may have begun earlier (p. 73) ; 
the gates stood till 1773. 

Chichester has a long civic history. Its economic, strategic, and ecclesi- 
astical importance are attested by the long list of moneyers from 925 
onwards, the Burghal Hidage, and the foundation of the minster in 956, 
though the see was only transferred from Selsey in 1075. The charters of 
Stephen and Henry II refer to customs and liberties recognized by Henry I 
and to a merchant gild ‘ with a strong claim to be the oldest in the country ’, 
since its rights are traced back to the time of the Conqueror. The firma 
burgi was granted in 1226, and Miss Levett has found the names of seven 
mayors who held office before 1272, the earliest serving in 1239. The 
gild merchant appears to have controlled the organization of trade, with 
its own guildhall in the cathedral precinct, while the town courts were 
held in another hall near St. Peter’s in North Street. By the fifteenth 
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century the gild seems to have merged its religious activities with those 
of the gild of St. George and its civic activities with those of the town 
government, and in 1622 a gild of merchants was incorporated, probably, 
as at Cambridge in 1547, to set up a body qualified to claim on behalf 
of the borough the privileges granted in early charters. Its members 
formed a privileged group, exercising the parliamentary franchise down 
to 1863 and claiming down to 1660 to exclude the commonalty ; a group 
readily augmented by the noble patrons of the borough when, after 1748, 
it came to be dominated by the dukes of Richmond who as High Stewards 
practically nominated the mayor and manipulated parliamentary elections 
and municipal appointments. One election at least was decided by the 
creation of seven freemen of the gild overnight. The pathology of parlia- 
mentary institutions is indeed illustrated in fascinating detail in the 
story of the borough in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the 
seventeenth century interest is divided between the economic conditions 
revealed by the incorporation of some eighteen craft gilds 1564-1698, 
recorded in the town archives which, Miss Levett notes, do not appear 
to have been used or quoted by other historians, and on the other hand 
the political tussle between the royal and parliamentary interests repre- 
sented respectively by the Close and the town for the control of the town 
during the civil war and the town government later. The townsmen 
seem to have remained consistently puritan, dissenting, and protestant 
in their sympathies down to 1688. A final impression left by the volume 
is of the wealth of architectural beauty in the town, ranging from the 
Norman and early English work in the cathedral, the fourteenth-century 
timbered roof of St. Mary’s hospital, the beautiful fifteenth-century 
market cross to the noble town houses of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, and the pleasing purlieus of the Vicars’ close 
and Cawley’s almshouses. 

When one turns, in vol. ix, to East Sussex, the history of Hastings is 
dominated to a much greater extent by geographical and strategic factors. 
The original town was probably at Bulverhythe—the burgesses’ wharf 
—where there were still twenty burgesses in 1086; the silting up of the 
harbour there may have caused the seamen to move their port westward 
to the mouth of the Priory stream where the harbour and town were in 
1066, but further encroachments by the sea led to another shift to the 
twelfth-century New Hastings, the ‘ old town’ of to-day under the castle, 
by the mouth of the Bourne. The new town of to-day stretches west of 
the castle cliff to join St. Leonards. The military importance of the 
position on the cliff that guards the entrance of the valley route to the 
north led first to the building of the castle, then to the administrative 
organization of tlie rape held by the lord of Hastings, and then to the 
detachment of both castle and borough from the lordship of the courts 
of Eu and the later holders of the rape and honour, so that Hastings like 
Chichester was a royal and not a mesne borough save for a few short 
intervals, was governed by an official who doubled the parts of king’s 
bailiff and popularly elected mayor, and was free to maintain its association 
with the other four ports of the confederacy‘and with its members, the 
Ancient Towns of Rye and Winchelsea. 

The account of the Cinque Ports on the whole accepts Miss Murray’s 
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interpretations of their history. The caprices of historical survival are 
well illustrated by a comparison of their court of Shepway (p. 38) with 
the Lathe of the Barony of Hastings (p. 1). Both appear to derive from 
the units of jurisdiction attributed by Mr. Jolliffe to Jutish influence, but 
the Lathe court held every three weeks at Derfold or Sadlescombe for 
the nine and a half hundreds of the Barony of Hastings served as a sub- 
stitute for the three-weekly hundred courts in the ‘ Anglo-Saxon’ parts 
of England, leaving to the tiny Sussex hundreds only the police activities 
of the six-monthly view or law-hundred ; whilst the court held at Shepway 
once a year or less often survived only in the capacity of King’s court, 
resembling rather the shire court assembled to meet the justices in eyre 
for the holding of the pleas of the Crown, leaving to the courts of Brodhull 
and Guestling the administration of justice according to popular customary 
procedure. 

The accounts of Winchelsea and Rye are illustrated by admirable 
plans; that of Winchelsea in particular suggests a most interesting con- 
trast between the town planning of Edward I and that of the Romans 
at Regnum. The lay-out of Rye has obviously been modified by physical 
changes, though the sea has not shifted the centre of occupation so 
markedly as at Hastings and Winchelsea. Of the many points of interest 
raised in connexion with these famous and ancient towns the suggestion 
that Matthew Paris may have been a native of old Winchelsea (p. 63) 
is worth noting here. 

The account of the villages of the Rape is illustrated by many old 
drawings from the Sharpe and Burrell collections. The array of fine 
manor-houses such as Holmhurst and Bateman’s at Burwash, Brickwall 
at Northiam, Great Wigsall at Salehurst, and Socknersh at Brightling 
recalls the wealth of the ironfounders of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, whilst the castles of Bodiam, Herstmonceux, and Camber illus- 
trate at once the vulnerability of the county and the development of 
military architecture in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries 
respectively. To these and to the abbeys of Battle and Robertsbridge 
the architectural descriptions of Mr. Bloe, Mr. Chambers, Mr. Godfrey, 
Mr. Toy, and the other members of Mr. Salzman’s staff pay worthy tribute. 

In the Rutland volume the architectural interest, apart from the hall 
of Oakham Castle—surely the only twelfth-century building which sur- 
vives to-day as it has done for over 500 years as the hall for town and 
county business and the seat of quarter sessions and assizes—is chiefly 
to be found in the parish churches. This is partly traceable to the abund- 
ance of good building stone here, as in Northamptonshire, partly to the 
political and ecclesiastical expansion of the twelfth century, when nearly 
all the ancient churches of the county were built or rebuilt. There are 
fine examples of Norman work at Essendene, Morcote, Preston, Seaton, 
Stoke Dry, Stretton, Tickencote and Tixover, whilst the tympana at 
Ridlington (p. 94) and Egleton (p. 45) are especially interesting, suggesting 
some common legendary or mythical inspiration. 

Miss Jamison’s introduction gives a picture of a thinly peopled district, 
only partially cleared of forest, the social and economic development of 
which depended mainly on the growth of sheep-farming from the four- 
teenth century onwards, which brought in its train the rise of county 
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families holding large estates and building, from the sixteenth century 
on, the large country houses which to-day characterize the county. 
Rutland is not only the smallest but almost the youngest of English 
counties, and its administrative independence was barely established 
by the thirteenth century. Its hundredal divisions have been frequently 
readjusted. The Soke of Oakham, which was only detached from Martins- 
ley Hundred in the fifteenth century was, however, like the Isle of Ely, 
a distinct unit long before 1066 as dower land of an Anglo-Saxon queen. 
In all these four volumes, but especially in the Northants volume 
which covers five of the central hundreds of the county, the value of the 
work of the Place-Name Society is evident. The joint work of village 
schools and of owners of estate maps helping to establish the sites of 
hundred courts under Miss Wake’s guidance is one amongst many contribu- 
tions to historical knowledge here recorded. Once more the reader cannot 
fail to be impressed by the records in stone; in the district covered by 
this volume are to be found the seventh-century basilica of Brixworth, 
called by Baldwin Brown ‘the most instructive monument in the early 
history of our national architecture’, the late Saxon tower of Earls 
Barton, the remarkable sculptured tympanum at Pitsford, the thirteenth- 
century spired towers of Stanwick and Ringstead, the Eleanor Cross at 
Hardingstone, the remains of the fourteenth-century manor-house at 
Yardley Hastings, and the Elizabethan mansion of Castle Ashby. Even 
more typical perhaps to the native of Northamptonshire is the frontis- 
piece of the woodhauler and his team resting under the magnificent oak 
in Yardley Chase which bears Cowper’s name ; a picture that has caught 
the very spirit of the Northamptonshire forest lands. H. M. Cam. 








The Marcus W. Jernegan Essays in American Historiography. By his 
Former Srupents at the University of Chicago. (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1937.) 


Tuis is a Festschrift of an unusual kind ; it is not devoted to the special 
aspects of American history in which Professor Jernegan has shown him- 
self a master, but to a survey of the problem of writing American history 
as illustrated in the work of twenty-one American historians. The twenty- 
one subjects are of unequal interest and value, and so, it must be said, are 
the essays. There are a number of able and useful studies of important 
makers of American historiographical traditions, there are two essays that 
rise above that level, and there are a number of dreary, ill-written and 
mechanically planned digests of standard biographies eked out with 
statistics. Fortunately, most of the better historians are dissected by 
the more competent members of this band of resurrectionists, but there 
are one or two victims whose carcases have been hacked about with the 
zeal, if not with the skill, of a Sioux brave cleaning up after the Little Big 
Horn. It is true that the victims were often guilty of serious faults as 
historians and as men. They had not always received the official training 
of the academic historian, but the case against some of the greatest sinners 
is not strengthened by the application of a mechanical standard of criticism. 
With all its faults, however, this is a most useful and interesting book. 
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We can read Professor Commager and one or two others with pleasure and 
profit, and most of the other chapters with profit. The shift of emphasis 
and attitude from George Bancroft to Van Tyne or Osgood, from James 
Ford Rhodes to U. B. Phillips is made clear, and it is a record of progress 
in method and in understanding of the difficulties of the problem of writing 
history. There is, it may be suggested, a natural if dangerous implication 
that objectivity has been reached when an American historian has passed 
beyond the point of view from which, in all controversies, the colonists (and 
later the Republican party) are inevitably right, on the side of the angels 
or of progress. Objectivity is not quite so easily attained. Leaning over 
backwards is in itself no better than leaning over forwards. In general, 
the accounts of the modern historians are better than those of the once 
mighty who have now been a long time dead. Professor Craven’s spirited 
and convincing defence of Turner against modern Marxian assaults 
owes as much to the pupil’s critical reverence for the man, as to his 
great technical competence as a scholar in the same field. And some- 
thing, though perhaps not enough, of the vivid combative personality of 
Edward Channing is conveyed by Professor Fahrney, who might have 
emphasized how easily shocked was the man who so delighted in shocking 
others. Among the historians discussed here are two former presidents 
of the United States (Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson) ; a former 
senator (Beveridge) ; a retired business man (James Ford Rhodes) ; a sailor 
(Mahan); an expert in geodesy (McMaster); a former cabinet member 
(George Bancroft), who was also (though we are not told this) a collector of 
Boston. Henry Adams was more than a mere historian, and Hildreth has 
a place as a popularizer of Bentham that is ignored here. Even the 
professors had, in many cases, a more varied upbringing than is customary 
with English historians, and we learn a good deal about American life as 
well as American historiography from these studies. We may wonder 
what a plant-breeder like Parkman thought of such a hybrid as a ‘ Capuchin 
monastery of Passionists ’ (p. 46). Can this religious house be of the same 
doubtful character as George Bancroft’s reputation as a rose-grower ? 
The statement that the university of Strasbourg was suppressed during 
the French Revolution ‘ because of its pro-German sympathies’ (p. 64) 
and was revived after 1870 is a summary statement of a complicated period 
and problem in French educational history. It may be remarked that 
Strasbourg suffered the same fate as the Sorbonne, Montpellier, and other 
French universities ; that, in the regrettable form of faculties, it survived 
and in that form it had, in the generation before the annexation, the 
services of Pasteur and Fustel de Coulanges, each in his own way as valuable 
as Holst. ‘Thomas B. Macaulay ’ is recognizable (p. 131), but ‘ James C. 
Robertson ’, sandwiched in between Gibbon and Prescott, is presumably 
Principal William Robertson (p. 145). Lord Lee of Fareham cannot 
properly be cited as ‘ Fareham ’ (p. 235), and the ‘ Lord York ’ on page 332 
is presumably Charles Yorke. D. W. Brogan. 











Short Notices 


THE Society for the Promotion of Roman Studies has made a graceful 
and appropriate gesture in presenting a number of its Journal (vol. xxvii, 
Pt. 1, 1937) to Sir H. Stuart Jones on his seventieth birthday. A classified 
list of the papers it contains shows the diversity of the subjects treated. 
(1) Republican History: Adcock, Lesser Armenia and Galatia after 
Pompey’s Settlement ; Cary, The Municipal Legislation of Caesar; Matt- 
ingly, The Property Qualifications of the Roman Classes; Syme, Who 
was Decidius Saxa? (2) The Principate: Anderson, An Imperial Estate 
in Galatia; Charlesworth, Flaviana; Tenney Frank, Notes on Roman 
Commerce; Macdonald, ‘Britannia statim Omissa’. (3) Religion : 
Baynes, The Death of Julian the Apostate in a Christian Legend ; Cumont, 
St. George and Mithra, ‘the Cattle-Thief’; Last, The Study of the 
‘ Persecutions’; Nock, The Genius of Mithraism. (4) Law: Bell, A 
Latin Registration of Birth; Buckland, Civil Proceedings against ex- 
Magistrates. (5) Art: Mrs. Strong, Terra Mater or Italia? (6) Papyr- 
ology: Wilcken, Octavian after the Fall of Alexandria; Wilhelm, 
Papyrus Tebtunis 33. This ‘ fine confused feeding ’ is offered to the editor 
of Thucydides, the expert on Greek Music, the reviser of Liddell and Scott. 
And yet there is no paper here included upon which Sir Henry could not 
exercise an expert criticism. One is tempted to emend the line of Homer, 
TOA’ Hriotato Epya, KaAds 8° Hrictaro mavra. Space and ability alike 
forbid more than random comments on a few of the papers most likely to 
interest readers of this Review. Professor Last makes two main points : 
that the treatment of the Christians of the Roman government follows 
principles that go back to the Republic, and that from the point of view 
of the government to describe this treatment as persecution is unjust. 
To his second point it may be replied that the matter gains its chief im- 
portance from the point of view of the Christians. Sir G. Macdonald shows 
that omittere in Tacitus means ‘ to leave something alone without taking 
possession of it’, amittere ‘to let go what one has already possessed ’. 
The phrase therefore B. statim omissa does not require an abandonment of 
southern Scotland before the publication of the Histories (c. 104 a.D.). 
The argument would, I think, be conclusive if omissa were certainly the 
reading (MSS. missa, Lips. omissa), and to accept amissa (or missa in the 
same sense) is very difficult in view of the presence of statim. Mrs. Strong’s 
collection of ‘ Terra’ types ranges from the cuirass of the Prima Porta 
Augustus to the early seventeenth century, through examples of the first, 
second, third, fourth, fifth, ninth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries. Her 
early examples go far to prove her identification of the figure in the Ara 
Pacis relief with Tellus rather than with Italia. She promises a more 
copious corpus of examples. Mr. Mattingly throws out almost alarming 
hints of the devastation which advance in numismatic knowledge may 
wreak on Republican traditions, when he maintains by a close and com- 
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plex argument that the statements of Livy and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
on the money qualifications of the Roman classes ‘ are derived from an 
actual constitution of 89 B.c.’ D. A. 


The twenty-sixth volume in the series of Records of Civilization, pub- 
lished by the Department of History in Columbia University, is a competent 
translation of Orosius’ Seven Books of History against the Pagans (New 
York : Columbia University Press, 1936), by Professor Irving Woodworth 
Raymond. The translator contributes a preface of twenty-five pages in 
which he not only summarizes what is known of Orosius’s life and the 
circumstances in which he wrote his work, but also gives some explanation 
of Orosius’s methods and influence. The Seven Books are interesting as an 
attempt to illustrate Augustinian philosophy by an interpretation of history, 
and to some degree also as a revelation of the outlook of a Spaniard proud of 
his Roman citizenship, in the age of St. Augustine. But the work adds 
nothing to our knowledge of the history of the age; and the very super- 
ficiality of Orosius’s views—his attribution, for example, of Rome’s mis- 
fortunes to the personal policy of Stilicho—deprives them of interest. 
He shows no insight into the causes of internal decay, no realization of 
moral or economic decline. It is consequently difficult not to think that 
a selection of late-Roman papyri, for example, or of inscriptions might not 
have provided a more valuable introduction, if translated, to the period in 
question. On the other hand, Orosius’s work has a certain place in his- 
torical writing : it is the first continuous history of the world written from 
a Christian point of view. But this aspect of the work can scarcely be 
studied without some knowledge of comparable Latin texts, and from this 
point of view a translation is therefore hardly necessary and probably not 
desirable. In sum, therefore, I have not been able to convince myself that 
the present translation was well chosen. It is not difficult to think of many 
authors to whom Mr. Raymond might have devoted his energies and 
abilities with greater profit. D. 


Mr. V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar has made several useful contri- 
butions to our knowledge of South Indian history, and the University of 
Madras has done well to reprint (1937) with additions his Studies in Tamil 
Literature and History. The work serves as an excellent introduction to 
the study of the Saigam or literary academy, to the Sahgam poets, to 
the Saiva and Vaisnava mystics of the Tamil land, and to Tiruvalluvar. 
The historian will also be interested in the account of administrative 
institutions, of the art of war, and of social life. The author has studied 
carefully the original authorities, is familiar with modern literature, and 
is by no means without critical judgement. The chief defect of his work 
is his natural readiness to accept a greater antiquity for the literature 
than is yet justified. He maintains against K. N. Sivaraja Pillai the 
antiquity of the Tolkappiyam, but his new argument (p. 310) that it 
mentions thirty-two yuktis following the Arthasdstra, and so is older than 
the work of Caraka, where thirty-five are mentioned, rests on two as- 
sumptions, neither probable, namely, that the Arthasdstra falls in the 
fourth century B.c., and that the author must have adopted the extended 
list in Caraka, had he lived after him. To assign the origin of the Sangam 
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to the fifth century B.c. really goes beyond all the available evidence. 
Similarly, the effort (pp. 132-5) to ascribe Tiruvalluvar to the first or 
second century B.C. involves the acceptance of such improbable dates as 
the second century a.D. for the Silappadikaram. The clear evidence of 
the commanding influence of Sanskrit literature and ideas on early Tamil 
literature favours the assignment of later rather than earlier dates. It must 
be doubted also whether there is much truth in the legends of southern 
conquests up to the Himalayas (pp. 248-50), which probably reflect 
nothing more than some raids towards the north magnified by poetic 
panegyric. It is interesting to note the author’s acceptance of Mr. M. 
Srinivasa Ayyangar’s theory of the ferocity of the ancient Tamils and their 
love of war for the pleasure of slaying, plundering, and devastating. Here 
again considerable allowance seems necessary for exaggeration in our 
authorities, but there is sufficient evidence from the north also to show that 
war long was held in high honour by Aryans and Dravidians alike. 
&. BR. 


To the student of Anglo-Norman history the personal names which occur 
in the records of the time present an important but a baffling problem. 
They offer what is perhaps the best line of approach towards an under- 
standing of the racial composition of the English people in that age. But 
their number is very great; and although most of them can be explained 
without much difficulty, there are many which only become intelligible 
under a linguistic analysis, and there is a considerable residue of which 
nothing definite is ever likely to be said. The Pre-Conquest Personal Names 
of Domesday Book, by Dr. Olof von Feilitzen (Uppsala: Almquist and Wiksell, 
1937), is a valuable contribution to the literature on this subject. The 
names with which he deals were brought together many years ago by Sir 
Henry Ellis in the second volume of his General Introduction to Domesday 
Book. Dr. von Feilitzen has made a new list of these names, correcting 
the mistakes which were inevitable in the pioneer work of Ellis. Each name 
is discussed individually from the linguistic point of view, and brought 
into relation to the parallels recorded in Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, and 
Old Germanic sources. The list is preceded by a minute phonological 
survey of the material, which is of great intrinsic value, and provides a 
natural explanation of many curious and at first sight eccentric forms. 
The book begins with a useful bibliography, followed by notes on the 
sources and a general account of the personal nomenclature of Domesday 
Book. Historically, the work is chiefly interesting because it shows for 
the first time the importance of the foreign strain in the series of names 
current among the English aristocracy on the eve of the Norman Conquest. 
Names of Continental-Germanic origin are unexpectedly numerous. But 
the most striking result of Dr. von Feilitzen’s analysis is his demonstration 
of the strength of the Scandinavian element in this nomenclature. It is 
present in every part of England, and in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire it 
may fairly be called dominant. It is varied in character, and it is distin- 
guished by a large number of the short forms and epithets which are the 
best evidence that a name-system is alive.. Dr. von Feilitzen writes as 
a philologist, but his work deserves the attention of all who are studying 
the history of the Norman Conquest and its antecedents. FF. M. 8. 
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Mr. F. Brittain’s The Medieval Latin and Romance Lyric to 4.v 1300 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1937) treats of a topic at which many have 
tried their hands: some (the present reviewer among them) too much 
from the classical end, some (such as Philip Schuyler Allen) too much as 
Romance scholars and historians of the medieval vernacular literatures. 
Mr. Brittain has made a happy combination and, without yet reaching 
finality in this extremely difficult subject, has at least advanced its study 
by a long stage. 

His method is simple. He has printed, in more or less chronological 
order (and with these poems chronology can never be more than approxi- 
mate) a representative collection of medieval lyrics in Latin, Provengal, 
old French, Catalan, Portuguese or Gallego, and early Italian; and has 
afforded a general introduction which describes well the various genres and 
makes some endeavour at estimating development. They have not all 
descended in a single line: a creative spirit was abroad more or less at the 
same time in all the Romance countries, producing this form of poetry 
both in the Church and in the world; the study of it will always lead to 
comparison rather than derivation. 

The selection of texts is catholic, beginning with the Te Deum, St. 
Ambrose, extracts from the Vulgate which have influenced later song, and 
ending with Dante. The Carmina Burana are properly put under heavy 
contribution, and we do not miss the most famous hymns, such as the 
Dies Irae. Still, we could get most of these elsewhere, and it is the skilful 
selection from Romance sources which has given to me at least the greatest 
pleasure. I knew some of the poems of Joao Zorro, of the Kings Sancho I, 
Diniz,! and Alfonso X from the Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse, but 
Joao Servando is new to me, and Pae Gomes Charinho, and Joao d’Aboim ; 
and I have learned to like early Portuguese verse even better than I did 
before: to say nothing of the excellence and lucidity of Mr. Brittain’s 
explanations of some of the difficult technical terms used in connexion with 
it—the cantigo de escarnho, the alva, the bailada, and above all the cossante. 
Here are new treasures opened both to the classic and to the medieval- 
ist who has hitherto had to confine his literary studies to Francs and 
Italy. 

The book is well put together and indexed : a valuable list of the pieces 
of the anthology shows not only the sources from which Mr. Brittain has 
printed his texts, but where—if at all—English translations may be found. 

S. G. 


Dr. Kurt Schleyer’s study of the Anfénge des Gallikanismus im 13. 
Jahrhundert (Berlin: Ebering, 1937) is an interesting and spirited essay 
of considerable importance. Starting with Innocent III’s efforts to re- 
awaken religious life and combat heresy through the mendicant orders 
—and thus providing in certain respects a sequel to Herbert Grundmann’s 
recent Religiése Bewegungen, to which it is also akin in spirit—Dr. Schleyer’s 
narrative focuses attention on the reaction of the secular clergy, bishops 


1T am puzzled by the first line of the well-known Cantiga de amigo of Dom Diniz, 
‘ Ai flores, ai flores do verde pio’. think the last word must be pino ; 1 would not be 
a correct use of the til, but merely ani with a sign of abbreviation, showing that an 
n (or m) must be supplied. 
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and praelati inferiores, to the privileges conferred by thirteenth-century 
popes on Dominicans and Franciscans. This reaction, as he shows by 
an ample use of manuscript material, is conservative in character and 
legally well-founded, based on conciliar enactment and Gratian’s Decretum 
—on the old and tested law—as against subsequent papal legislation, and 
built up by scholars of the calibre of William of St. Amour, Henry of 
Ghent and Simon of Beaulieu. Its basic principle is the ius proprium 
of the prelates in their jurisdictions, which follows logically from the 
divine origin of prelacy and leads inevitably to limitation of the novel 
principle of papal plenitudo potestatis. Opposition on these lines, accord- 
ing to Dr. Schleyer, is particularly marked in France, and so it is possible, 
he maintains, to see in the controversy between prelates and friars the 
prime incident or motive cause which led to the beginnings of Gallicanism 
—particularly after the earlier theological and juridical movement had 
been transformed, through the struggle between Philip the Fair and 
Boniface VIII, into a political and national movement. English scholars 
may doubt whether the grounds on which Dr. Schleyer emphasizes French 
opposition were not equally applicable to England—here, without doubt, 
there is room for further research of a highly interesting character—just 
as they may doubt whether it is necessary to exclude so completely from 
the picture the other elements in the ‘national church’ movement, 
particularly the reaction against papal control of benefices, which consti- 
tuted as radical and ill-founded a break with the established order as 
the parallel attacks on the prelates’ parochial monopoly. But in spite 
of these limitations, and in spite of an occasional doubt as to the finality 
of Dr. Schleyer’s hypotheses on matters of detail (notably in regard to 
dating) which, however, in no case detracts from the force of his main 
argument, it is fair to say that his illuminating analysis of the arguments 
of the clerical opposition casts a new and more positive light on the 
attitude of the national clergy, in France as elsewhere. It is no longer 
possible to regard it as springing above all from negative and interested 
resistance, or merely as a reaction to the ‘ abuses’ of a papalist system 
with which, within limits, they sympathized. With a firm stand on ancient 
law and doctrine, they were resisting innovations which threatened to 
overturn the established order. The ultimate root of Gallicanism is 
therefore the ancient ecclesiastical order, and the movement, as Dr. 
Schleyer rightly insists, is neither ‘ modern’ nor ‘ revolutionary’. Thus 
another nail is knocked into the coffin of those theories which, twisting 
to a use for which they were not intended certain of Maitland’s substanti- 
ally correct observations, have sought to reduce terms like ecclesia Anglicana 
and ecclesia Gallicana to a purely geographical significance. It is not the 
least of Dr. Schleyer’s merits to have shown that ecclesia Gallicana meant 
far and away more than merely ‘ that part of the Church which was con- 
stituted in’ France. The phrase had a positive content and stood for 
the legitimate and genuine aspirations for federal autonomy which re- 
sisted the centralizing forces released by the Investiture Contest and 
reawakened with new energy though with ancient principles and tried 
ideals not towards the end of the middle ages but on the morrow of the 
Lateran Council of 1215. Dr. Schleyer has cogently argued and success- 
fully demonstrated his point for the ecclesia Gallicana : what is necessary 
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now is a similar argument and a similar proof of the substantial meaning, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, of the parallel concept of an 
ecclesia Anglicana. G. B. 


The Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought have already made 
an important contribution to our understanding of the middle ages, and in 
particular of the everyday working of the medieval Church. Mr. R. F. 
Bennett’s book, The Early Dominicans (Cambridge: University Press, 
1937), stands in the tradition. He deals with the Dominican Order in its 
first century from the point of view of its normal undertakings, and finds 
these centralized in learning and preaching. In a chapter which attempts 
some estimate of the founder, he draws Dominic as a man who saw his 
Order in the light of a practical step against growing heresy and disbelief, 
and planned it accordingly. Poverty was never an end in itself, but was 
subordinated to the requirements of the study and the pulpit: and on the 
whole the Order in the thirteenth century continued to carry out the design 
of its founder. Mr. Bennett devotes some pages to a discussion of this 
question and, though it remains a difficult subject, he shows clearly that 
Dominican poverty was always liberally interpreted, and that it had none 
of the mystical meaning which Francis gave to it. The Dominican Order 
grew up within the Church, originating in missionary activities, whereas 
the Franciscan grew up in a merchant city amid an acute period of economic 
transition. It was only contemporaneousness that linked them. There 
may have been some interaction of Franciscan idealism and Dominican 
constitutionalism, but the borrowings cannot be assessed exactly. The 
Dominicans remained primarily a clerical Order, producing well-educated 
priests and organized, as Mrs. Galbraith has shown, on lines that implied 
the intelligent co-operation of its members. Their organization has been 
already explored. It is their preaching and training as preachers which 
are Mr. Bennett’s chief concern. At times the subject may not be very 
specifically Dominican, or, in view of Dr. Owst’s work, very novel, but it 
is a valuable corrective to accounts of disputes and conflicts. Humbert 
de Romans and the crisis of 1254 are given a central place, though here 
again it has been difficult to add much to the recent work of Heintke 
(Humbert von Romans : Historische Studien, 1933), to which, incidentally, 
Mr. Bennett does not refer. He has, in fact, been working in a well-gleaned 
field, where it has been hard to find much new material, but within a limited 
sphere his work provides a series of solid and useful studies, where the early 
history of the Order is conveniently and concisely examined. 


T. S. R. B. 


Portulan, otherwise Porto‘ano, is defined by Larousse and Professor 
Wyld as ‘ a mariner’s book of sailing directions ’, but the German rendering 
‘ Kiistenkarte ’ gives the sense attached to the word in Prince Youssouf 
Kamal’s Hallucinations Scientifiques: Les Portulans (Leiden: Brill, 
1937), which reproduces by photography a number of medieval charts 
of the North African coast, the earliest being assigned the date 1300. The 
introduction is in the main a discussion of the view that these early charts 
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were based upon or influenced by the Arabic geographers al-Bekri (be- 
tween 1065 and 1072) and al-Idrisi (between 1145 and 1154). One gathers 
that in the writer’s opinion both this theory and others which have been 
suggested for the origin of the charts are ‘ hallucinations’. A section is 
contributed by Professor Kramers of Leyden, giving the results of his 
comparison of the lists of places in the text of the Paris MS. of Idrisi with 
its charts. He observes with justice that the Monumenta Cartographica 
published by the author ‘ permettent d’une fagon idéale d’étudier les 
problémes de cartographie historique, parceque ces études nous font 
connaitre exactement les methodes d’aprés lesquelles les cartographes 
ont travaillé’. Besides reproducing a number of early portolani this 
volume contains photographs which have appeared in the Monumenta 
Cartographica of charts found in MSS. of Ptolemy’s geography and of the 
Tabula Peutingeriana, lists of the places mentioned by al-Bekri, al-Idrisi 
(in the latter case both in the text and in the charts found in various 
MSS.), and the authors of the portolani in their charts. The work is 
unquestionably a magnificent contribution to what Sir R. Beazley has 
called ‘ the dawn of modern geography ’. D. 8. M. 





The fourth volume of Miscellanea published in the Record Series of 
the Yorkshire Archaeological Society (1937) is composed of two parts, 
edited respectively by Mr. T. A. M. Bishop and Mr. E. W. Crossley. 
Mr. Bishop translates from the Cotton MS. Claud. B. iii, fos. 166-97, 
extents of the York prebends dated 1294-5. These he accompanies by 
a translation of an extent of Monk Friston from a Selby Abbey rental of 
1320, now Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 36579. A large part of this latter extent 
was translated by a certain W.M. in the late seventeenth century and 
Mr. Bishop prints this old translation, now Add. MS. 36581, while taking 
all names of persons and places direct from the original. These isolated 
extents, in themselves throwing little light upon the dynamic aspects 
of agrarian history, have a cumulative value and may afford fruitful 
comparisons with other classes such as the Lay Subsidy Rolls. The enter- 
prise of translation is to be applauded when in such scholarly hands, 
though the value of the volume would have been greater if Mr. Bishop 
had seen fit to express, however briefly and provisionally, some of his 
conclusions from the evidence. 

Mr. Crossley translates a variety of documents relating to the York- 
shire lands of the Knights Hospitallers. The Ministers’ Accounts of the 
preceptories of Beverley, Mount St. John and Ribston, for 31-32 Hen. 
VIII, yield valuable information regarding the organization of their estates 
on the eve of the dissolution. Arrangements vary considerably as between 
these three preceptories ; Beverley with its scattered lands showing more 
rigid grouping under bailiwicks than Mount St. John, while the properties 
of Ribston, an old preceptory of Templars retaining its separate existence 
under the Hospitallers, were confined to a restricted area and administered 
not under bailiwicks but under manors. In the cases of Beverley and 
Mount St. John the dissolution is foreshadowed by the significant tendency 
to grant very long leases, a phenomenon equally observable in several 
northern monastic cartularies. Mr. Crossley subsequently prints transla- 
tions of court rolls belonging to manors of the preceptory of Newland. 
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A few fourteenth- and fifteenth-century rolls relating to Kirkheaton and 
Hellifield are less informative than a more considerable series dated 
1616-17, which shows the manorial courts functioning with some vigour, 
especially in matters of testamentary jurisdiction. The element of con- 
tinuity on the manor is again stressed by the third section of Mr. Crossley’s 
work. This deals with the rights and privileges of the Hospitallers’ 
successors as illustrated by counsels’ opinions in a dispute of 1620 between 
the lord of the manor of Crosley, who claimed the privileges once held by 
the Hospitallers, and his copyholders. A. G. D. 


La Société des Fréres Pérégrinants, by Father R. Loenertz, O.P. (Instituto 
Storico Domenicano, Roma, 1937), may be regarded as a continuation of 
Dr. Altaner’s Die Dominkanermissionen des 13. Jahrhunderts :+ it deals 
with the fourteenth century, with some excursions into later periods. 
The society was a Dominican institution (not, as used to be supposed, a 
joint society of Dominicans and Franciscans) and was founded between 
1300 and 1304. It was organized under a vicar who was directly subject 
to the general master and was independent of any provincial administra- 
tion. The Societas Fratrum Peregrinantium propter Christum inter gentes 
had a chequered career: it was suppressed in 1363, re-established in 
1375, again suppressed in 1456, and again re-established in 1464 on a 
smaller scale. It consisted of the four convents of Pera (Constantinople), 
Caffa (Crimea), Trebizond and Chios, a number of mission stations and 
individuals established principally in Persia and the shores of the Black 
Sea, besides temporary travellers and pilgrims belonging to the Order. 
Fr. Loenertz points out that the four convents were situated in the four 
principal stations of the Genoese colonial empire and the missions followed 
the trade routes. There are some indications that the wars between Genoa 
and Venice had their influence on the missions. The whole subject of the 
relations between commerce and missionary work is worth more detailed 
investigation. There were complaints in the Dominican General Chapters 
that missionary friars engaged in trade and preferred the company of 
traders to that of their own brethren. The Dominicans did not court 
martyrdom like the Franciscans, and the only martyrs mentioned are 
the four Franciscans at Thana (Bombay) in 1321 whose fate was described 
in a letter from their Dominican fellow-traveller. Perhaps the most 
interesting document in the book is a letter from Fr. Peter Geraldi, 0.P., 
bishop of Sebastopol in 1330, addressed to the bishops of England and 
asking for their help (pp. 133-4): it shows the difficulties and dangers 
which beset the missionaries and the courage and self-sacrifice with which 
they met them. The most permanent result of the work of the Society 
of Friars-Pilgrims was the foundation of the Fratres Uniti—an Armenian 
branch of the Dominican Order. It is interesting to find an English 
friar, John of Swinford, helping in the translation of Latin books into 
Armenian (p. 144). The author laments the paucity of materials, but 
he has not made full use of those that exist. He refers several times to 
the Directorium ad passagium faciendum Terrae Sanctae, but says nothing 
about its contents. This can no longer be treated as the work of an 


1 See Ante, xl. (1925), 124-5, 
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unknown friar, but has been identified as the work of Raymond Etienne, 
archbishop of Ephesus, who, when he wrote his guide, had been for twenty- 
four years a missionary in the east. The guide, a project for a new crusade 
addressed to Philip VI of France, is inspired by a bitter hostility to the 
Eastern Church. This contributed more than any other single cause to 
the failure of the Roman missions in the east and the triumph of Islam. 
A. G. L. 


The first instalment of Abstracts of Inquisitions Post Mortem relating to 
Nottinghamshire, volume iii (Thoroton Society, 1937), edited with a pro- 
visional introduction by Mr. T. M. Blagg, contains inquisitions of all kinds 
from 1321 to about 1345. Mr. Blagg has assisted the study of local history 
by printing the detailed manorial extents and names of witnesses and 
tenants which are not given in the Stationery Office calendars ; but his 
abstracts, besides freely scattered question marks, contain several mis- 
takes. ‘ By the short hundred ’ should be read for ‘ “ by a hundred less ” ’ 
(p. 7) and ‘ “less a ? hundred ”’’ (p. 34); ‘ St. Peter ad Vincula ’ for ‘ St. 
Peter and Vincula’ (p. 20) and ‘ad vincula of St. Peter’ (p. 22); ‘83 
acres ’ for ‘ 43 acres’ (p. 27); ‘ sown’ for ‘ sewn’ (pp. 75, 76) ; ‘ bondmen’ 
for ‘ bonders’ (passim). ‘ ‘‘ Eupilver”’’ (p. 11) is an impossible name for 
a customary payment; the calendar gives Engsilver. ‘ Wedhensum’ 
(p. 17), ‘ Senreys’ (p. 56—cf. ‘ Sewreys’ on p. 57), and ‘ Nenull’ (p. 83) 
are some instances, among personal names, of the familiar confusion of 
mand u. For ‘ Neuporpe’ (p. 1) read ‘ Neuthorpe’; for ‘ Kindal’ and 
‘ Honyngham ’ (p. 24) read ‘ Kundal’ and ‘ Houyngham ’. 

T. A. M. B. 


In The History of the Hospital and the New College of the Annunciation 
of St. Mary in the Newarke, Leicester (Leicestershire Archaeological 
Society, 1937), Professor Hamilton Thompson has brought together and 
revised his studies previously published in Associated Societies’ Reports 
and Papers (vols. xxx, xxxii, and xxxiii) and the Archaeological Journal 
(vol. lxxiv). The volume had been planned to mark the sixth centenary 
of Trinity Hospital (as it is now called) in 1931, but its unavoidable post- 
ponement has given time for valuable revisions and additions. The Latin 
texts of the Statutes and Visitations have been replaced by transla- 
tions, but the originals will be found in the Archaeological Journal and in 
the volumes of Visitations printed and to be printed by the Lincoln Record 
Society. The original hospital for fifty poor folk was founded by Henry, 
earl of Lancaster, in 1330-1 and refounded as a college of secular priests 
with a hospital for a hundred poor by his son, Henry, duke of Lancaster, 
in March 1355-6. The college was suppressed in 1548 but the hospital 
continued, and was reconstructed at a later date as the present Trinity 
Hospital. The history of the college is uneventful. The deanery only 
began to be used as a means of paying official salaries with the appoint- 
ment of William Walesby in 1431. Among its later holders was John 
Yong, Master of the Rolls, whose tomb is the principal beauty of the 
old Rolls chapel, now the museum of the, Public Record Office. The 
visitations of 1440 and 1525 give a lively picture of the conditions of the 
college. There are comparatively few charges of immorality, but it is 
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clear that slovenly performance of the services and neglect of the bedes- 
men were abiding grievances. More serious trouble was caused by the 
residence of Mary, Lady Hungerford, and her husband, Sir Richard 
Sacheverell, within the precincts, and their constant squabbles with the 
dean, George Grey, a younger son of the first marquess of Dorset. Their 
benefactions were somewhat dearly bought by the dissensions due to their 
residence. Another benefaction, the foundation of the Wigston Chantry, 
connects the history of the college with that of the ‘ Wyggeston Hospital ’ 
which Professor Hamilton Thompson has already given us. These 
volumes, together with those devoted to the borough records, make 
Leicester one of the best sources of medieval town history. The book 
concludes with a careful list of the deans, canons, and prebendaries, with 
notes of their other benefices and a few extracts from their wills. The 
reader will be grateful to its author for his careful explanations of ecclesi- 
astical technical terms, e.g. Preciosa (p. 57), diffamatus (p. 16), and notabilis 
(p. 18), of which the exact meanings are not to be found in the dictionaries. 


C. J. 


Mr. J. F. Mozley’s William Tyndale (London: §.P.C.K., 1937) is a 
livre de circonstance in the sense of its appropriateness to the quater- 
centenary of the legal establishment of the English Bible in English parish 
churches ; and the value of Tyndale’s life’s work consists in his struggles 
and sacrifices to that end and in his influence, which can hardly be 
exaggerated, on the development of literary English. The phraseology 
which has become familiar as household words through the authorized 
version is mainly Tyndale’s, and Mr. Mozley devotes some excellent 
pages to that demonstration (e.g. 104-5). Indeed, were it not that 
Tyndale’s greatest work was translation and the rest of it controversial, 
he might well be reckoned among the foremost English men of letters. 
Mr. Mozley has not neglected the controversy, and to some readers it may 
seem to have unduly influenced the tone of his book, though the recent 
glorification of St. Thomas More has not lessened the need for historical 
criticism. From that point of view it is regrettable that Mr. Mozley 
seems to have been precluded from footnotes and references except such 
as he has been able to include in his text. This does him some injustice, 
and all but a very few readers will conclude that his allusion (p. 224) to 
More’s youthful frailties—provoked by More’s indignation at Luther’s 
‘lechery’ in marrying—is a scandalous libel; the authority, to which 
Mr. Mozley makes no reference, is Erasmus’ famous encomium, constantly 
quoted without the relevant passages (P. S. Allen’s Erasmi Epistolae, 
iv. 17, ll. 138-40, and 18, Il. 165-8), which make More’s hair-shirt more 
humanly intelligible. Similarly, there are brief quotations (p. 33) from 
Bishop Hooper’s Gloucestershire visitation in 1551 without reference to 
the elaborate abstract printed in this Review (xix. 98-121). This in- 
hibition is no doubt due to a desire to facilitate the appeal of a work of 
extensive and careful research to a popular audience. It should not be 
allowed to obscure its scholarly merits. Mr. Mozley rightly describes 
his predecessor, Demaus’ ‘ Life of Tyndale’ as ‘an excellent book’ ; 
but its second edition is now fifty years old, and Mr. Mozley’s researches 
in Netherlands and German archives and libraries and correspondence 
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with their custodians have added materially to our knowledge. Its 
dignity is not improved by vernacular phrases such as ‘ Anglo-Saxon took 
a back seat’ (p. 76), and dialect words like ‘ sickered ’ (p. 112); and one 
may regret its acerbity. Mr. Mozley himself regrets Tyndale’s ‘ Practice 
of Prelates ’—he passes rather lightly over Tyndale’s political ideas— 
but equanimity is not easy between Tyndale and More, both of whom gave 
their lives for causes they thought worth the sacrifice. The book is an 
indispensable addition to the libraries of serious students of the English 
Reformation, provided that it stands side by side on their shelves with 
Professor R. W. Chambers’ works on More. A. F. P. 


The first volume has now appeared of a three-volume work by Mr. 
Y.S. Kuno, entitled Japanese Expansion on the Asiatic Continent (Berkeley : 
University of California Press, 1937). It is planned on the ample scale 
to which the American universities have accustomed us. The present 
volume contains about 180 pages of text and 180 pages of appendixes, 
with copious lists of references, and carries the history down to the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Mr Kuno writes excellent English 
and has brought all the apparatus of Occidental scholarship to bear on 
the voluminous Japanese, Chinese, and Korean authorities dealing with 
his subject. The result is an extraordinarily interesting and unprejudiced 
account of the earlier stages of the secular struggle between the Japanese 
and the inhabitants of the mainland which is still proceeding. Unfortu- 
nately Mr. Kuno has not learnt to practice economy of words, and there 
is a great deal of repetition, not only in the text itself but also between 
the text and the appendixes and between the various appendixes. The 
work, can, however, in spite of this defect, be confidently recommended 
to those who wish to know something of the earlier history of Japan’s 
relations with her neighbours. G. L. M. C. 


The idea is fairly widespread that the study of astronomy in England 
dates from the time of Newton or a little earlier. Certainly the great 
pioneers were continentals. Copernicus was a Pole, Tycho Brahe a Dane, 
Galileo an Italian, Keplera German. England did not produce the equal of 
any one of these in the sixteenth century. But there were a number of 
distinguished scholars in Renaissance England who occupied themselves 
with the study of astronomy. They have been practically forgotten by 
posterity, and their writings have passed into virtual oblivion. From this 
oblivion Mr. Johnson, an American scholar, has now rescued them by his 
Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England: A Study of the English 
Scientific Writings from 1500 to 1645 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 
1937). Not only astronomers, but all who are interested in the history of 
scientific thought, will be grateful to him for this learned volume, the out- 
come of years of patient research. Mr. Johnson shows that the English 
scientists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries—men such as John 
Dee, Leonard and Thomas Digges, and Thomas Harriot—‘ were not un- 
known investigators working in isolation far removed from the main stream 
of contemporary life and thought’. He says truly that we can no longer 
accept the notion that a narrow Aristotelianism dominated English science 
in the Renaissance period. He rightly emphasizes the influence of Thomas 
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Digges as a protagonist of the Copernican theory. It will be of interest 
to learn that those English scientists who could not accept the heliocentric 
system in its entirety did accept the system of Tycho Brahe, according to 
which all the planets revolved round the sun, which, however, moved round 
the earth. So far as England was concerned, the struggle was not between 
the systems of Ptolemy and Copernicus but between those of Copernicus 
and Tycho. The latter hypothesis was for a long time in favour in certain 
quarters and it was not until the middle of the seventeenth century that 
it was finally abandoned. This is not surprising, for, as Mr. Johnson 
points out, ‘ Tycho’s system was mathematically identical with that of 
Copernicus, and all computations of the positions of the planets were the 
same for the two systems’. Mr. Johnson has produced a standard and 
authoritative volume, which no student of scientific history can afford to 
ignore. H. M. 


In The Gun Founders of England (Cambridge: University Press, 1937) 
the Master of the Armouries at the Tower, Mr. Ffoulkes, has tackled a 
little-known subject of great interest, not only to those concerned with the 
actual processes of manufacture, such as the change from casting guns on 
a core to boring them out from a solid casting, but for the light it throws 
on the location of the various foundries, the policy of different rulers in 
regard to national defence and the great difficulties under which the crafts- 
men had to work before steam-power became available. If cannon and 
gunpowder were in use in England during the Hundred Years’ war, it was 
not till Tudor times that the country began to any extent to make its own 
weapons and ammunition, a change for which Henry VIII was largely 
responsible (pp. 4 and 87). The English gun-founders soon developed a 
considerable skill in the making of iron ordnance, instead of the less satis- 
factory brass (p. 24), and one finds Elizabeth prohibiting its exportation 
(p. 5) : it is noticeable also that they went in, as did English armour-makers 
also, for simplicity of form and subordination of elaborate ornamentation 
to practical ends (p. 28). A very interesting section is that on the Sussex 
gun-founders, who were well established by the middle of the sixteenth 
century but had virtually deforested the Weald within 200 years, and it 
may be noticed that the foundation in 1716 of the Royal Gun Foundry 
at Woolwich, where there were already storehouses and proof butts, was 
due to the spread of London which made Moorfields no longer suitable for 
a foundry, a bad accident there during the casting of a big gun being the 
immediate occasion of the Gun Foundry’s construction. G. F. &. 


Among the tributes paid to Erasmus on the 400th anniversary of his 
death, is the little book Erasmus und der Deutsche Humanistenkreis am 
Oberrhein. Von Gerhard Ritter. Anhang: Die Erasmusdrucke der 
Freiburger Universitdtsbibliothek. Von Josef Rest (Freiburg i/B. : 
Wagner, 1937). Freiburg im Breisgau was the town in which he took 
refuge from the storms of the Reformation and where he lived from 1529 
to 1535. The oration, here printed, was pronounced by Dr. Ritter in 
the hall of the university, and an exhibition of Erasmus’s books was shown 
in the ante-chamber. Dr. Ritter dealt briefly with Erasmus’s relations 
to the city, where he was granted a house originally destined for Maximilian ; 
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to the university, where he appears as a member of the theological faculty ; 
and to the professors, notably to Zasius, still honoured by lawyers. He 
went on to trace the causes of Erasmus’s popularity in Germany, due not so 
much to his fine scholarship and the polished elegance of his style, as to 
his unrelaxing efforts to promote good life and good learning. Dr. Ritter 
defended Erasmus from the charge of timidity and vacillation, showing 
that he remained in the church of Rome because it was nearer to his 
convictions than was that of the reformers. He finds Erasmus a cosmo- 
politan, reflecting the mingled races of his native Netherlands, and out 
of sympathy with narrow German national enthusiasms. To this he 
aitributes Erasmus’s political outlook, which he regards as a source of 
modern liberalism. Dr. Ritter has added notes to his oration, giving 
references for his statements and also criticisms of recent publications on 
the subject of Erasmus. Students of Erasmus will find the second part of 
this publication the more valuable. Dr. Rest gives a catalogue of the 
Erasmus-books now in the university library at Freiburg, 580 items, 
many of them rare, so that anyone in search of Erasmus’s scarcer publica- 
tions has cause for gratitude. Since bibliographical description may be 
found in the ‘ Bibliotheca Erasmiana’ Dr. Rest prints short titles only, 
but he gives (together with brief identifications) the inscriptions in the 
volumes made by former owners, who in some cases noted the price paid. 
Several of the books belonged to Glareanus, one was given by him to 
a pupil; yet another, Terence’s comedies, was annotated by a student 
when attending Glareanus’s lectures in 1545. Dr. Rest further prints 
the list of Erasmus-books in a catalogue of the university library made 
c. 1600 ; 17 of these books are still in the library. The list is divided into 
different headings, Philosophy, Grammar, &c. Dr. Rest interprets such 
detailed cataloguing as a proof of the high estimation in which Erasmus 
was then held. Another source which Dr. Rest has studied is the inven- 
tories, preserved in the university archives, of the goods and chattells 
left by professors and other members. Theobald Bapst, who died in 
1564, and was professor of rhetoric, owned 64 books only, but six to seven 
were those of Erasmus. Other professors had bigger libraries: Johannes 
Hartung, professor of Greek, 1579, had 700 volumes, Erasmus’s Opera 
Omnia among them. The town archives also have yielded up their facts 
to Dr. Rest, and have disclosed the Erasmus books, in the libraries of 
private citizens and in the shop of a sixteenth-century bookseller, Gregor 
Eltzacher. Finally, Dr. Rest has studied the library catalogues of the 
religious houses of the region. The result of his researches is to give a 
just estimate of the wide influence Erasmus exercised on Freiburg and 
its neighbourhood in the sixteenth century. H. M. A. 


Dr. E. C. Messenger has already presented us with a documented history 
of the English Reformation, and now in the massive second volume of 
The Reformation, the Mass, and the Priesthood (London : Longmans, 1937) 
he continues the history of the English church up to the present day. 
That he is largely concerned with the history of controversy, his sub-title, 
Rome and the Revolted Church, plainly shows. Though this is not the 
occasion for criticism of the theological basis of the book, a few remarks 
as to the historical method employed will not be out of place. Dr. 
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Messenger’s notes and references are a mine of exhaustive information, 
but he could have sharpened his arguments and, incidentally, lessened the 
bulk of his book, by giving, in many cases, abstracts of the opinions of those 
from whom he quotes, instead of printing whole pages verbatim from his 
authorities. This criticism is particularly germane to the chapters on 
the Courayer controversy and the Halifax-Portal discussions. Again, the 
prolific insertion of exclamation marks in quotations, as on p. 523, and the 
flogging of many dead horses by way of summary in the concluding theo- 
logical essay, are devices which detract a good deal from that incisiveness 
of presentation necessary to argument. Further, though a detailed exami- 
nation of personal and individual opinions is, no doubt, a legitimate way 
of attempting to arrive at the mind of the Anglican church at any given 
date, yet Dr. Messenger, who uses this method nearly as exhaustively as 
he did in his former volume, makes no allowance for a fact which he would 
surely be the last to deny in principle—namely, that the common mind of 
an assembly may often transcend the opinions of its individual members, 
who by their common voice express something greater than their personal 
views. These defects in method cannot, however, wholly detract from the 
obvious merits of this comprehensive survey, which is a testimony to the 
author’s great knowledge and industry. Dr. Messenger is, perhaps, at his 
best on the ecclesiastical problems of the reign of Mary—a period which 
has received too little attention as yet at the hands of historians. He has 
made a real contribution to history in his ingenious identification of the 
mysterious ‘ Joannes nuper Cicestrensis Episcopus’, generally thought to 
be Scory, with Bird, bishop of Chester—a solution of a problem which has 
caused much difficulty in the past. There are interesting chapters on the 
Anglican church in the seventeenth century, but it may perhaps be ques- 
tioned whether Dr. Messenger has really grasped the essential ethos of 
Anglicanism in the Jacobean and Caroline age. a. &. ET 


In editing the diaries of Richard Rogers and Samuel Ward, Two Elizabethan 
Puritan Diaries (Chicago: American Society of Church History, 1933), 
Mr. M. M. Knappen has done a thoroughly good piece of work. The 
manuscript of the first of these two diaries is to be found in Dr. Williams’s 
library in London, and Mr. Knappen has been the first to identify Richard 
Rogers as its author. Rogers was puritan lecturer at Wethersfield in 
Essex, and probably also performed, as a sort of curate, some of the 
functions of the absentee vicar. The only value that his diary has is the 
light that it casts upon the mind of a rather neurotic and pietistic puritan 
clergyman, an attractive man in many ways, but no doubt difficult to live 
with, for his own soul and his spiritual behaviour were a source of such 
perpetual self-examination that he had little time for the ordinary mundane 
things of life, even had he considered them proper subjects on which to 
spend such time as he had. But he did try to be honest with himself, 
he was extraordinarily humble, and the mental tortures to which he sub- 
jected himself mark the startling spiritual resemblance that existed between 
this type of puritan and the more extreme Roman catholic, who gained 
salvation solely by thinking of God. It is interesting to note, however, 
that Rogers spent much of his time not only in meditation, but also in 
reading, and he writes somewhat piteously, ‘I see so litle can be redd in 
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a day, and so much needfull ’ (p. 96) ; one wonders how typical this was 
of English puritans as a whole. If one were to quarrel with Mr. Knappen’s 
valuable discussion of the views of Weber and Troeltsch on the puritan 
character, it would be on the ground that he was generalizing far too much 
from the Rogers diary; after all Rogers was not only a ‘ morbidly 
pessimistic introvert ’, to use Mr. Knappen’s own words (p. 35), he was also 
a professional preacher ; it is extremely doubtful if his spiritual experiences 
and exercises quite represent those of the ordinary puritan layman. Nearly 
the same may be said of the Ward diary, though Samuel Ward success- 
fully reconciled a vigorous puritan belief with promotion in the church 
of England and the mastership of Sidney Sussex College. But though 
Ward’s diary is little more than a catalogue of his sins, they are much 
more human and jovial ones than those of Rogers, including as they do his 
unseemly drowsiness during service (p. 108), his ‘immoderate eating of 
walnutes and cheese after supper ’ (p. 111), his ‘ goyng to drink wyne, and 
that in the Taverne, before I called upon God ’, (p. 109), his ‘ over great 
myrth’ (p. 110), even his ‘ pryd in doying things in Geometry ’ (p. 111). 
Moreover, unlike Rogers, Ward had enough interest in the world around 
him to note a few matters outside his own spiritual existence, and he saw 
the ‘ Sinnes of the University ’ much as a master of a college might see 
them to-day: ‘1. Excess in apparrell. 2. Excess in drinking. 3. Dis- 
obedience and contempt of authority in the yonger sort’ (p. 122). The 
editorial work has been very carefully done and only two small slips have 
been noticed: the reference to p. {') on p. 40 is wrong, and the eastern 
counties were not the only, nor even .he main centre of the cloth industry 
in England in the sixteenth century (p. 21). E. R. A. 


In the essay, The Theory of Religious Liberty in England, 1603-39 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1937), with which he won the Thirlwall 
Prize in 1937, Mr. Lyon covers almost exactly the same period as the second 
volume of Mr. W. K. Jordan’s work, but his research was carried out 
independently of that, and he is mainly interested in the idea of religious 
liberty rather than the practice of toleration. It is only among some of 
the Arminian baptists that he finds a full expression of this idea during 
these years, but under the pressure of different circumstances other de- 
nominations also were feeling their way in the same direction, although 
the distance they travelled was less. He makes the good point that 
tolerationists can be divided into two sorts, and his discussion of the 
approaches to toleration in the early seventeenth century is planned ac- 
cordingly. On the one hand are men convinced that salvation lies in the 
acceptance of an absolute truth of which they are in possession. These 
are tolerant only incidentally—if they are a persecuted minority, for 
example—and toleration is to them a means, not an end. But they are 
generally practical, because circumstances force them to consider the 
relations between church and state, and to seek how toleration can be 
secured at any given time. On the other hand is the latitudinarian type 
of mind, tending to be sceptical rather than possessed by convictions, 
tolerant not from practical necessity so much as from a faith in reason, 
and so needing liberty to pursue the processes of thought. Mr. Lyon finds 
examples of this latter type in such Anglican thinkers as Hales and 
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Chillingworth, who formulated a definitely latitudinarian theology ; and, 
as he points out, even from the time of the Elizabethan settlement itself 
‘the best Anglican thought . . . had never adopted a position of narrow 
doctrinal rigidity ’. Hooker and Donne, and even Laud, while approving 
of persecution, combined with it a ‘ considerable approximation ’ to the 
latitudinarian position ; and he shows that a number of Anglican laymen, 
such as Bacon, Selden, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, and others, shared 
a similar general outlook. All this strain of thought made for tolerance, 
but the majority of pleas for practical toleration were of the other type, 
and came from the various nonconformist groups. Mr. Lyon prefaces 
his account of these by a discussion of ‘the Anglican and governmental 
justification of persecution ’—in effect, the belief in the need for uniformity 
and in the godly prince as a nursing father of the church after the manner 
of Old Testament kings. This was the position with which the sects had 
to reckon, and he shows that ‘ as these sects move into a greater degree of 
separation from the church of England, their purely theological develop- 
ment is accompanied by a gradual approximation to the separatist idea 
of religious liberty through the separation of Church and State. From the 
Presbyterians to the Independents, and from the Independents to the 
Barrowists there is a logical progression to the theory of the Baptists.’ 
Apart from a short but interesting discussion of Roman catholic views on 
the subject, the detailed working out of this development occupies the 
greater part of the book. Mr. Lyon is careful and well-informed, makes 
the points and the distinctions that mark the progress of his argument 
clearly, chooses his illustrations and quotations aptly, and has provided 
us with a most interesting and helpful discussion. J. W. G. 


Every encouragement should be given to publication clubs, such as 
the Scottish History Society, which do such useful work in making impor- 
tant documents conveniently available for the student. It is interesting 
to have another volume of Wodrow’s correspondence in the Early Letters 
of Robert Wodrow, 1698-1709 (Edinburgh: Scottish History Society, 
Third Series, vol. xxiv, 1937), which Dr. L. W. Sharp has edited. These 
early letters do not shed such strong light on their period as did the three 
volumes published long ago by the Wodrow Society. Nothing really new 
or exciting is brought to our notice; but there is incidental information 
regarding the Darien Scheme, the Union of Scotland and England, the 
struggle between presbyterians and episcopalians ; there are most useful 
lists of books (for Wodrow was librarian of Glasgow University and himself 
a wide reader); there are frequent references to the intimate intellectual 
relations between Scotland and Holland; there are many entertaining 
illustrations of the state of learning at the time, especially in science ; 
and there is news with regard to a number of prominent people. Un- 
doubtedly the main interest of the book is the personality of Wodrow 
himself. He was afflicted with the surprising credulity of his times, was 
a strongly prejudiced Scot and presbyterian, and looked at everything in 
the light of his religion. But he was not at all the man held up to ridicule 
by Miss Agnes Mure Mackenzie, and had he read her account of him might 
have felt justified in repeating what he says about ‘ the imbittered pens of 
these envenomed pasquillers of our covenanted work of reformation’, 
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Impelled by insatiable curiosity he kept demanding of his friends constant 
supplies of information. ‘ Accompts from hills and mountains, moss or 
mure, bank or syke, sea or shore, books, stones, coins, charters—in short 
anything rather than nothing will be acceptable to your R. Wodrow.’ 
And we particularly note his ideals as an inquirer as illustrated by such 
sentences as these: ‘Get me ane attested account of it in all its cireum- 
stances under his oun hand, for I love to have thir things weel attested ’ ; 
‘these things need long, accurate and strict search, and deep observation, 
with full satisfaction about all circumstances’. The letters have been care- 
fully edited by Dr. Sharp, who has provided an interesting and balanced 
introduction, brief explanations and references, and a sufficient index. 
The best notes are bibliographical. A multitude of elaborate notes would 
rather obscure than illuminate the documents presented, but there are 
quite a number of points in connexion with which one would have liked a 
little more assistance from the editor. Mistakes seem to be few and trifling. 
There are one or two incorrect references, as, for example, p. 140, 550 for 
551; p. 199, 1843 for 1893; p. 294, vol. iii for vol. vii; a Greek misprint 
on p. 295; a little overlapping of notes, as on pp. 253, 288 ; an index con- 
fusion of the two David Lindsay’s mentioned ; a misleading misquotation 
of the Fasti in a note on p. 78. G. D. H. 


The latest biography of Swift, by Mr. B. Newman (London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1937), contains a well-written, carefully planned and interesting 
account of the Dean’s literary and political career and a sane estimate of 
his character. Although making no claim to original scholarship, it is 
based on wide reading and has an excellent bibliography. It can be 
recommended, from the historical point of view, partly for its restraint and 
partly for its skilful relation of its subject to the contemporary back- 
ground. Mr. Newman has an original interpretation of Swift’s mind and 
character but he does not indulge in any fanciful pseudo-psychology. 
The chapters devoted to Swift’s political pamphleteering during Anne’s 
reign and to the evolution of his party opinions are, on the whole, adequate 
—though more space might well have been given to the Dean’s most suc- 
cessful party pamphlet The Conduct of the Allies. The close connexions 
existing between politicians and the literary world in the early eighteenth 
century are explained in some detail. It may, however, be doubted 
whether the ‘ golden age’ of the literary politicians came to an end, as 
Mr. Newman suggests, because of Walpole’s preference for ‘a lower and 
more amenable class of writer’ (p. 93). There is a simpler and sounder 
explanation in the rise of the newspaper. The account of Swift’s activities 
as an Irish patriot has been mainly influenced by Mr. Davies’ edition of the 
Drapier’s Letters’ and, for that reason, is substantially correct, although 
insufficient credit is given to the Dean’s collaborators in the campaign for 
the rejection of Wood’s patent. On small matters of detail Mr. Newman 
is occasionally at fault ; for example, on p. 278 where he gives the date of 
the Irish Declaratory Act as 1720, on p. 175 where he says it normally took 
seven or eight days in the early eighteenth century to get from London to 
Dublin (ten days would be nearer the mark), and on p. 295 where he states 
that the Fourth Drapier’s Letter was not sold in Dublin until several days 
after Carteret’s arrival as lord-lieutenant. It was, in fact, being sold 
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there on the very day Carteret landed (22 October 1724). There are, 
however, very few such slips in the book, the notes are trustworthy and 
there is an interesting appendix by Mr. H. Tilley, in which the evidence 
is presented for the view that Swift suffered for most of his life from 
* Méniére’s Disease ’. A. G. 


The work entitled Dr. Boddo Otto and the Medical Background of the 
American Revolution (Springfield, Illinois: Thomas, 1937), by James E. 
Gibson, contains much that will be of interest to the student of medical 
history owing to its account of the prevalence of epidemic disease, especially 
smallpox and typhus, in the United States during the last half of the 
eighteenth century, the active part taken by doctors in the American revo- 
lution, and the organization of medical education in the United States. 
Dr. Boddo Otto, whose life and times form the subject of the book, was 
born at Lauterberg near Hanover in 1711 and received his medical educa- 
tion at Hildesheim and Hamburg. He settled in practice at Liineburg in 
1738 and eleven years later at Kalkberg where he was appointed medical 
officer to the fortress. In 1755, for some unexplained reason, he migrated 
with his wife and children to the United States, where he succeeded in 
establishing an extensive practice, chiefly among his fellow-countrymen 
at Germantown, a village near Philadelphia. A few years later he moved 
to Cohansey in New Jersey but returned six years later to Philadelphia, 
where, in addition to his professional work, he took an active part in the 
organization of a Society for the Propagation of Christianity and Useful 
Knowledge among the German population. In 1773, again for no definite 
reason, he moved to Reading, Pennsylvania, which was more German in 
character than Germantown, and in 1776, at the age of 65, joined up as 
surgeon in the war of American independence, together with his three sons, 
who had followed their father’s profession. His death took place at 
Reading on 15 June 1787 at the age of 76. The author has collected a vast 
amount of hitherto unpublished information concerning several of the 
principal medical contemporaries of Boddo Otto, of whom the best known 
are Benjamin Rush, known as the American Sydenham, and John Morgan, 
director-general of the military hospitals, chief physician of the continental 
army and a pioneer in medical education in the United States, and his 
successor William Shippen, Jr. The text is interspersed with portraits of 
Boddo Otto, Benjamin Rush, Morgan, and Shippen and other contemporary 
physicians and an illustration of Washington Hall, the only specially 
designed hospital erected for the soldiers in the American army. 

J. D. R. 


In his Karl Gottlieb von Windisch, Das Lebensbild eines Siidostdeutschen 
Biirgers der Aufkléirungszeit (‘ Veréffentlichungen des Instituts zur Er- 
forschung des deutschen Volkstums im Siiden und Siidosten in Miinchen 
und des Instituts fiir Ostbairische Heimatforschung in Passau’, xi) 
(Munich: Schick, 1936), Dr. Fritz Valjavec has attempted a scrupulous 
reconstruction, based on what manuscript and printed evidence is available, 
of the career of this protestant citizen (and finally Biirgermeister) of 
Pressburg, whose practical devotion to letters made him a distinguished 
figure in the little world of Hungarian journalism and scholarship of the 
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eighteenth century. The task, successfully discharged, was no easy one, 
for the first desideratum of a vivid and connected biographical narrative— 
a collection of the subject’s own letters—was absent. And Windisch’s 
distinction, like the Hungarian national life itself, was, after all, a little 
provincial. Much of his importance, as Dr. Valjavec points out, lay in his 
habilitation of living German, in substitution for dead Latin, as a suitable 
vehicle for works of Hungarian scholarship. His own published historical 
and geographical compilations were not without influence and interest 
in their day, and his personal responsibility for a series of more or less 
ephemeral newspapers or reviews may have been, from the point of view 
of the general diffusion of knowledge, a more meritorious action still. 
In his preface Dr. Valjavec goes so far as to describe Windisch as the 
founder of this type of publication in those parts. But two factors in 
the end vitiated his permanent literary reputation. His was by no means 
a first-class mind, and he never outgrew the amateur of learning. Pressburg, 
where he spent his business life, formed, perhaps, a background insufficiently 
critical for this zealous diffuser of the second-best. His dubious right to 
the true authorship of his first book (the Beschreibung of Hungary, of 1772) 
forms a further slight blemish upon his claim for due appreciation by 
us to-day. In the 115 pages of his text Dr. Valjavec seems to have said 
all that may reasonably be advanced on behalf of this dim and conscien- 
tious Hungarian representative of the age of enlightenment, the second 
edition (1784) of whose Geschichte, at least, deserves the credit of being, 
in his biographer’s words (p. 66) ‘eine iibersichtliche und verlissliche 
Zusammenfassung der ungarischen Geschichte, wie sie weder in lateinischer 
noch in madjarischer Sprache vorhanden war ’. C. 8. B. B. 


In Lafayette Joins the American Army (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1937) Professor Gottschalk carries a stage further the detailed re- 
valuation of the career of Lafayette which he began with his Lafayette 
Comes to America (1935). The sequel is in every way worthy of the subject 
and the author. The period covered is, indeed, no more than a year and 
eight months, and it has already been treated in detail by Charlemagne 
Tower (1901). But Tower was an apologist rather than an impartial 
historian, and American admiration has distorted the real Lafayette— 
an ambitious but not very intelligent adventurer—into a legendary saviour 
and liberal. It was therefore necessary, for the correction of detail, that 
Lafayette’s career in America should be followed from week to week, almost 
from day to day, with meticulous care, without losing sight of the wider 
question of his motives, and of the growth of his political opinions. Dr. 
Gottschalk’s thoroughness appears on every page. Few biographers would 
have troubled ‘to verify the time of high tide at Georgetown on 14 June 
1777, or to collate the published text of Lafayette’s letters with photostats 
of the originals (pp. 2, 59) ; whilst his search for new sources of information 
has evidently been most painstaking. The reader may therefore feel sure 
that the general conclusions at which this work arrives are well founded. 
They are, shortly, that Lafayette went to America as a careerist, that he 
was a superficial observer and admirer of American manners, rather than 
a student of American politics, and that he returned to France without 
any definitely republican opinions. As a young adventurer, a major- 
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general at 19 before he had seen a shot fired, he earned a military reputa- 
tion rather too easily. Even as an investor, we are told, he did well out 
of the 150 to 200,000 dollars that he contributed to the cause of American 
independence ; for he received much more, in later life, from the generosity 
of a grateful nation. His political conversion, such as it was, began and 
ended in an admiration for Washington, whose role he liked to imagine 
he was repeating, as the saviour of his country, and the commander of its 
armed forces—the National Guard. But he was Frenchman enough to 
remain convinced that in his own country democracy must be monarchical. 
He was obstinately faithful to king and constitution, not merely in 1789, 
when it was fashionable to be so, but in 1792, when the nation rejected 
both ; in 1802, when he voted against the life consulship ; and finally in 
1830, when he issued from retirement to put Louis Philippe upon a throne 
which was still, in his mind’s eye, occupied by Louis XVI. It is to be 
hoped that Dr. Gottschalk will carry on his researches into Lafayette’s 
later career. No one is better qualified to do so. J. M. T. 


Continuing his study of the last phase of Turkish Greece, Mr. John W. 
Baggally+ has expanded his and Professor Marshall’s articles in the 
Byzantinisch-Neugriechische Jahrbiicher * into a small book on Ali Pasha 
and Great Britain (Oxford: Blackwell, 1938). The narrative is mainly 
based on ‘ the original diplomatic correspondence ’, contained in the Nelson, 
Hudson Lowe, and Leake papers and those of the foreign and colonial 
offices, several of which are printed in two appendixes. The creation of 
the Septinsular Republic under a Russian protectorate first brought Ali 
into relations with Britain in 1803, in the hope that the enemy of France 
‘might save him alike from the French, the Russians, and his own over- 
lord ’, the sultan. Hence he offered the harbour of Panormo for the use 
of the British navy in case of war with France, and Morier was sent 
on a mission to him, but without tangible results. The second French 
occupation of the Ionian Islands in 1807 and the possession of that unique 
harbour, Kotorska Boka, made France the common enemy of Ali and 
Britain, whose second emissary was the famous Leake. ‘ Britain wanted 
the Ionian Islands, Ali wanted Parga. The wishes of the inhabitants were 
immaterial.’ In 1808 Canning promised him Parga, though his request 
that the British should take Santa Maura and hand it to him was refused, 
and ‘ the handing over of Parga in 1819 ’, which fills a chapter, ‘ was simply 
a fulfilment of this promise’. A further motive for British collaboration 
with him was that Albania could supply ‘ timber for building ships of the 
line’. Another foreign office draft in 1812 promised British influence at 
the Porte for the investiture of Ali with the government of Parga, as soon 
as the British obtained Corfii and the French lost Parga. Not for the last 
time Britain had drifted into an embarrassing situation ‘ through official 
ignorance of geography’. Similarly at Geneva in 1921, on the discussion 
of the Greco-Albanian frontier, there were delegates ignorant of Cheimarra. 
Among the exiled inhabitants of Parga who emigrated to Corfii was the 
family of Hidromenos, which gave that island its modern historian. The 
book ends with the death of Ali; the ‘five wells’, mentioned in the 


1 Ante, liii. 174. ? xii. 320-4; ix. 158-68. 
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appendix about it, are Pente Pegadia, the scene of the battle at which 
Clement Harris died for Greece in 1897. A short bibliography «nd a map 
showing the territories governed by Ali and his sons complete this scholarly 
monograph. W. M. 


The collection of Documents relating to the Constitutional History of 
Canada, 1819-1828 (Ottawa: King’s Printer, 1935), selected and edited 
with notes by Arthur G. Doughty and Norah Story, and printed as an 
appendix to the report of the public archives of Canada for 1934, is a con- 
tinuation of the well-known collections of Shortt and Doughty and of 
Doughty and McArthur. The term ‘ constitutional ’ is very broadly inter- 
preted: the volume includes such documents as minutes of intended 
arrangements between Lord Bathurst and the Canada company. But this 
will make it all the more useful as a quarry for students. The arrangement 
is pretty strictly chronological, and whilst there are disadvantages in such 
a method the detailed table of contents and the careful indexing reduce 
them to a minimum. It must be confessed that these years are not one 
of the most exciting periods of Canadian history: they ave full of endless 
discussions about American ‘ aliens ’ in Upper Canada and tiresome revenue 
disputes in Lower Canada. Not until the report of the Canada committee 
of the house of commons in 1828 does one feel that the ice on the St. 
Lawrence is breaking and the Canadian constitution is moving again. But 
as this volume shows, even during this period of apparent deadlock, im- 
portant decisions affecting the constitution of Canada were taken. For 
instance, there are governor’s proclamations and an imperial act extending 
the civil and criminal jurisdiction of Upper Canada, according to certain 
prescribed forms, to the Western Territories; there is correspondence of 
considerable interest as to the respective powers of lieutenant-governor 
and governor-in-chief ; there is the Canada Trade Act, the only legislative 
fruit of the union plan of 1822. Though the text of that draft bill and 
the greater part of the Canada committee’s report are printed in Professor 
W. P. M. Kennedy’s Statutes, Treaties, and Documents of the Canadian 
Constitution, they are further illuminated here by various Canadian petitions 
and by the dispatches to Sir James Kempt, and an extremely interesting 
letter from W. L. Mackenzie to the Lower Canada Reformer Neilson. 
Volumes such as this are hardly intended to be read through, except by 
reviewers : but for reference purposes this may be commended as a full, 
careful, and scholarly piece of work. All scholars will regret that it is the 
last to bear Sir Arthur Doughty’s name. w. Wie 


Mr. A. G. Mazour’s The First Russian Revolution, 1825 ; the Decembrisi 
Movement (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937) is the first 
serious study in English to be devoted to the conspiratorial movement 
which attempted a coup d’état in December 1825 on the death of Alexander 
I. The outstanditig merit of this expanded doctoral thesis is that it is 
based on a very large range of Russian sources, including especially the 
indispensable contemporary material published in the U.S.8.R., mainly 
in connexion with the centenary of the Decembrist rising. Mr. Mazour 
certainly deserves the thanks of students of Russian history for his pains- 
taking, and enthusiastically sympathetic, study. He supplies a very full 
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bibliography and abundant reference notes, but it is not easy to judge from 
them as to his critical ability in handling his evidence. Taken as a whole, 
the six compact and clearly arranged chapters dealing with the aims and 
activities of the various secret societies concerned (the Union of Salvation, 
the Union of Welfare, the Northern and Southern Societies, the Society of 
United Slavs) and with the actual events in December 1825 in St. Petersburg 
and in the south-west may be adjudged a very useful contribution. A long 
final chapter on the fate of the Decembrists in Siberia contains numerous 
points of interest. Mr. Mazour is less successful in the very difficult task 
of describing the background of the Decembrist movement: despite his 
wide reading and special knowledge of Arakcheyev, his opening chapter on 
the economic and political condition of Russia in the first quarter of the 
nineteenth century is uneven. Similarly, some of his general considerations, 
e.g. on the possibility of the Decembrists’ success and on their place in 
Russian history, are lacking in balance and rather confusing. It has also 
to be said that the whole book is awkward, and at times odd, in style. 
It is well supplied with portraits and prints, and it has three maps. That 
illustrating the centres of activity of the Society of United Slavs, rather 
clumsily adapted from the map in Nechkina’s book on that society, might 
with advantage have been replaced by a map of the Senate square and 
St. Petersburg, such as figures in Presnyakov’s 14 Dekabrya 1825 Goda. 
B. H. S. 


Students of the history of responsible government in Upper Canada 


prior to the Act of Union in 1840 will be grateful to Professor C. B. Sissons 
for his Egerton Ryerson, his Life and Letters (London and Toronto: Oxford 
University Press, 1937), vol. i. The volume begins with an introduction 
including a biographical account of Ryerson and his family and particularly 
of his three brothers, a description of the Anglican church and the important 
role of Bishop Strachan, and the character of methodist organization ; 
and is followed by documents, dated from September 1826 to September 
1841, chiefly letters, private and public, and extracts from the Christian 
Guardian, the methodist organ beginning in 1829, of which Ryerson was 
editor for eight of eleven years. The documents are carefully edited and 
accompanied by explanatory material on their significance, and the whole 
has an excellent index. They describe the arrangements with the 
American methodists prior to 1828 when the Canadian methodists separ- 
ated from that organization chiefly because of political reasons, and with 
the English methodists, conservative in outlook, from 1833 to the separ- 
ation in 1840. Ryerson opposed the claims of Strachan and the Anglican 
Church to establishment and the clergy reserves, and persistently attempted 
to obtain private and public support in England for Upper Canada 
Academy, the methodist school opened at Cobourg in 1836. Consequently 
he parted company with Mackenzie and the radicals in 1833 and supported 
the conservative position. After the outbreak of the rebellion and the 
dangers of the Tory party under Head in the attitude toward the clergy 
reserves, he took a bold reform position which hastened the break with 
the English methodists and facilitated a reunion with the small group of 
methodists who had opposed the English alliance. With Sydenham’s 
appointment and the passing of the Act of Union, Upper Canada Academy 
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became Victoria College and Ryerson became principal. It is an il- 
luminating contribution to the neglected but important field of religion 
in politics in Canada during the period of government through the Colonial 
office prior to the Act of Union. The successful struggle with the 
Anglicans compels one to quote Adam Smith : 


The clergy of an established and well-endowed religion frequently become men of 
learning and elegance, who possess all the virtues of gentlemen, or which can recommend 
them to the esteem of gentlemen ; but they are apt gradually to lose the qualities both 
good and bad which gave them authority and influence with the inferior ranks of the 
people and which had perhaps been the original causes of the success and establishment 
of their religion. 


Professor Sissons has interpreted the whole rather narrowly and with 
prejudice to Mackenzie and the radicals, and he has not indicated the 
relation of the methodists to reform in England outlined by Halévy. But 
it becomes clear that the methodists by avoiding the extremists of the 
left and of the right came to occupy a dominant influence in Ontario 
shown in the later regime of Ryerson as superintendent of education. 


m A. &. 


It is impossible that a research thesis like Electoral Procedure under 
Louis Philippe (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937) should interest 
a wide circle. Professor Sherman Kent’s study is, however, a most in- 
dustrious and complete survey of the many abuses for which the govern- 
ment and the large army of civil administrators then entrusted with the 
conduct of the preliminaries of elections were alike responsible. Corrup- 


tion and an infinite number of political malpractices were among the 
subsidiary causes of the revolution of 1848. Dr. Kent’s detailed account 
of the evils which beset the ‘ stolidly conservative structure ’ of the 1831 
law of elections shows how superficial is the argument which would associate 
such evils primarily with democracies. The book, in spite of its learning, 
is not easy to read. G. H. 


After some six years’ discussion and co-operative effort, the series of 
Norvegia Sacra has been enriched by a volume of more than 800 pages in 
commemoration of the jubilee of St. Olav in 1930: Nidaros og Stiklestad 
(Oslo: Steenske Forlag, 1937). The most conspicuous monument of this 
jubilee was, of course, the new-built cathedral of Nidaros, the outcome of 
almost a century of Norwegian endeavour. In 1833 a collapse during a 
communion service seemed to compel at least a partial restoration, but the 
accumulation of the necessary funds was inevitably slow, and work could 
begin only in 1869. The completion of Norwegian independence naturally 
led to more ambitious plans, and in 1930, the nine-hundredth anniversary 
of the foundation of the Norwegian Church, Christendom was invited to 
join in the dedication of a new nave and the restoration and adornment of 
the whole. Greek’ catholics and protestants from many lands accepted ; 
Roman catholics refused, but organized ceremonies of their own at Nidaros 
and at Stiklestad, the scene of St. Olav’s martyrdom, where the ancient 
church likewise underwent restoration and a chapel was built. All that 
was planned and done at Nidaros and Stiklestad, as well as at two ex- 
hibitions in connexion with the jubilee, is here recorded with a care and 
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fullness which, supplemented by eighty pages of excellent photographs, 
give this volume high historical value. The social and economic historian 
should find it illuminating, while to the ecclesiastical historian its careful 
verbatim reports may well be priceless. W. F. R. 


The list of ‘ Imperial Studies ’ sponsored by the Royal Empire Society 
is lengthening, and already covers a wide field: five African studies in 
the first dozen, three North American, two Australasian, and two on the 
more general topics of admiralty jurisdiction and juvenile migration. The 
thirteenth volume, The Colonial Office: A History (London: Longmans, 
1937), is by Mr. Henry L. Hall, an Australian scholar, and falls into the 
last-named group. It is, in a sense, the most general of all, since it deals 
with the development of the colonial office, the centre of the administrative 
machinery of the British Empire overseas. Mr. Hall has limited his study 
to the years from 1836 to 1885, the Victorian period proper, and makes 
a good case for so doing. For, though the colonial office began to develop 
as a department within the war office during Lord Bathurst’s long tenure 
of office from 1812 onwards, it only got into its stride about the time when 
the young queen ascended her troubled throne ; while by 1885 the major 
problems of the overseas empire were changing rapidly. By that time 
the colonies of settlement had for the most part become self-governing, 
and had passed out of the control of the colonial office ; while the accumu- 
lation of protectorates in Africa, Asia, and the South Seas was only just 
beginning and was, in any event, supervised for the most part by the foreign 
office. It was time for Mr. Hall to stop, if he was to stop at any point 
short of the present day. He rightly sees the colonial office developing its 
organization and technique alongside those of other departments of state, 
which, to tell the truth, had not hitherto been marked by any fixed prin- 
ciples of administration, and still less by efficiency. Indeed the impression 
which his book leaves on at least one reader is that the much-maligned 
‘Mr. Mother Country ’ learned his business more quickly than did some of 
his colleagues—and a very mixed business it was. Parts of several chapters 
in this work read too much like the elaboration of notes, and, again, four 
pages or so at a time of solid print are apt to be baffling even to the careful 
reader. Nevertheless, the book is to be commended. It is authoritative 
and well considered ; it is as admirably planned as are the other volumes 
of this series: above all, it sets out clearly the hitherto little appreciated 
work which the more notable of the permanent officials of the period did 
for the empire. Indeed, probably the best chapter in the book is that on 
* The Staff ’, and the value of the record is enhanced by the publication of 
portraits of several of these forgotten worthies of Downing Street. 

E. A. W. 


Nassau Senior is best known to historians as a hard-boiled economist 
of the Ricardian school, whose part in shaping the new poor law and whose 
attack on the Ten Hours Bill of 1844 have earned him an unenviable re- 
putation for intransigent laisser-faire. To economists, on the other hand, 
he appears in very different guise. Even his best-known works (his 
Political Economy and his lately reprinted Lectures on money) show him to 
have been a keen critic of Ricardian orthodoxy. He was definitely not 
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a Malthusian ; he therefore threw overboard those depressing parts of the 
Ricardian system which depend on Malthusianism ; and he was therefore 
led to develop his own thought in a direction which often seems surprisingly 
modern. The paradox is only enhanced by a perusal of his unpublished 
(and imperfectly published) writings, all of which Miss Marian Bowley 
has had at her disposal in writing her book, Nassau Senior and Classical 
Economics (London: Allen and Unwin, 1937). Unfortunately she has not 
been at liberty to write a full biography, but she has given us a very com- 
plete study of the development of Senior’s ideas. The unpublished lectures, 
from which she extensively quotes, show Senior at his best ; her own work 
does much to explain his two faces. It becomes clear that he was really 
a broad-minded man, who steadily worked himself free from the prejudices 
of classical economics, while keeping a firm hold on the truths which those 
prejudices overlaid. Through this process of self-education he came to 
a ripe wisdom. But he was repeatedly unfortunate in the failure of his 
ideas to develop fully and individually (on several particular topics) until 
after he had come into the limelight as an exponent of the crude view which 
he inherited, and with which he started. In an unpublished lecture (given 
between 1847 and 1852) he stigmatized the ‘ proposition that a government 
has no right to interfere for any purpose except for the purpose of affording 
protection ’ (to life and property) as ‘the most fatal of all errors’. Yet 
this doctrine remained esoteric; he had previously stamped himself on 
the public mind as an arch-defender of laisser-faire. J. R. H. 


In his book The Influence of Border Troubles on Relations between the 
United States and Mexico, 1876-1910 (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1937), Dr. Robert D. Gregg gives a useful study of one aspect 
of a most important problem in American diplomacy. Over a vast region 
on both sides of the Rio Grande roved Indians and cattlemen. Economi- 
cally and geographically this region was a unit, but it was cut across by 
a frontier. It was as if the Highland Line had been also a political frontier, 
with Rob Roy able to hide behind the august formulas of international 
law. Nor was this the only difficulty. The forces at the disposal of the 
wardens of these Marches were miserably small. So great a soldier as 
General Sheridan had to guard this vast region with tiny detachments of 
soldiers, often bored and sometimes demoralized. There were quarrels 
among the officers and, at the top, grave differences of temper between 
Sheridan and Ord, in whose immediate charge the frontier lay. On the 
Mexican side, there was the constant danger of revolution ; and there was 
the legacy of suspicion of the northern aggressors. As a tribute to the 
memory of Stephen Austin, Americans were not allowed to own land 
across the border and every Mexican government had at least to pretend 
to resist the claims of the United States. And those claims, culminating 
in the notorious Order No. One of 1877, made light of Mexican sovereignty. 
So there were repeated ‘ incidents’ and diplomatic difficulties. President 
Hayes refused to recognize President Diaz; internal American politics 
made it advisable to conciliate Texan congressmen and senators. So for 
long enough the Indians and bandits crossed and recrossed the border, 
finding friends and business allies in both countries. But as the moderniza- 
tion of Mexico went on, first the Apaches, then the bandits disappeared ; 
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smuggling became the chief problem and even that was less serious with the 
gradual disappearance of the free zone. With the twentieth century the 
border seemed secure and the complacent chroniclers of this fact could not 
foresee the days of Villa and of prohibition. Professor Gregg’s book is 
clearly written and throws light on more aspects of Mexican-American 
relations than its title suggests. Whether a character study of Diaz is 
really in place, here, will be a matter of opinion. D. W. B. 


The Republic of Panama occupies a region of 30,000 square miles 
which has for many years been regarded as a ‘strategic key-position’ 
in Central America, vitally important to the United States. It is a region 
in regard to which the British government had certain rights, highly 
important strategically and also economically. The complaisance of the 
British government towards the views and desires of the government and 
people of the United States is evidenced by the Hay-Pauncefote Canal 
Treaty of 1901. This only receives a passing reference in Dr. W. D. 
McCann’s study, The United States and the Republic of Panama (Durham, 
N.C.: Duke University Press, 1937), which, except for an introductory 
chapter, really begins in 1903, after the Republic of Panama had been 
established and the Canal zone had been purchased. There is, however, 
a short account, well supplied by references to documents, of the Pana- 
manian secession from Columbia and of the interest which President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hay took in the events leading to 
the secession. Dr. McCann calls it ‘a sordid act of imperialism’. The 
Republic of Panama, content with the goodwill and even with an 
element of co-operation on the part of the government of the United 
States, has not proved itself to be particularly submissive to the United 
States—in theory, that is to say, for in practice it could effect little by its 
opposition. The preliminary draft of the treaty of 1903 made between 
the Republic of Panama and the United States declared that the Panama 
leased to the United States rights, power, and authority within the zone. 
The Panamanian plenipotentiary, however, a Frenchman, Philippe Bunau- 
Varilla of the New Panama Canal Company, substituted in the final draft 
of the treaty the word ‘ grants’ in place of ‘leases’. The result of this 
alteration was : “ 

The Washington government apparently believed that it was given the right to use 
the Zone as if it were the territory of the United States, while the Panamanian govern- 
ment has held the opinion that the full sovereignty over the Zone was not surrendered. 


This early difference of opinion has produced some thirty years of contro- 
versy between Panama and the United States. Dr. McCann’s interesting 
study does not convey the impression that the Republic of Panama has 
been very successful in persuading the Washington government to look 
at the matter from the Panamanian point of view. Dr. McCann has done 
his work very well. R. B. M. 


The full and most useful chronological table of fifty pages which intro- 
duces Teja Zabré’s Guide to the History of Mexico, a modern Interpretation 
(Mexico: Press of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 1935), ends with the 
words ‘The Revolution that began in 1910 and extends to our own day 
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. a vast movement for social and national renovation ’, and the his- 
torical survey—rather than narrative—which follows, concludes by ac- 
claiming ‘ the progress of the Revolution as rooted in the soil and opening 
out to the future’. The illustrations, taken from the wall-paintings of 
Rivera, the artist of the Revolution, strike the same note, although less 
violently than the more copious illustrations of the Spanish original. 
The volume evidently speaks for the ‘ National Revolutionary Party ’, 
dominant to-day, thus constituting in itself a semi-official document of 
historical value. But it is, in addition, the work of a well-equipped 
historian and a real contribution to history. Pre-Columban ‘centres of 
high culture’ are emphasized, ‘ precursors of Mexican nationality . . 
the continuity of Mexican culture was preserved’. But full justice is also 
done to ‘Spanish culture . . . at its highest point . . . transplanted to 
New Spain’. Colonial economic and social life, mining, craft-gilds, 
literature and particularly the remarkable colonial architecture and stone- 
carving, with its Indian influences, are well treated. The author, com- 
paring prices and wages, finds that the peon enjoyed better conditions in 
Spanish days than in 1910. Republican turbulence in the nineteenth 
century is not disguised: Maximilian receives sympathetic treatment, 
except in Rivera’s caricature ; and the adverse judgement of Diaz’s auto- 
cracy is temperate in tone, although showing that revolution was inevitable. 
The brief concluding section, on the revolution itself, is the work of a good 
revolucionario, who dwells, not on darker phases, but on aims, achieve- 
ments and progress towards ‘ nationalism, laborism, Indianism and agrarian 
reform’. This volume itself is evidence of the intellectual movement 
accompanying the Revolution. F. A. K. 


The convenient series, dating from 1900 and published by 8. Hirzel 
of Leipzig, whose present title is the ‘ Mitteilungen der preussischen 
Archivverwaltung ’, should be known, if at all, to the English scholar for 
Dr. Max Bir’s history and conspectus of the Hanoverian archives (nos. 
ii! and iii). Such guides and accounts are, indeed, its characteristic, 
though by no means its sole, feature. It was perhaps the late war that put 
a stop to the enterprise (no. xxiii appearing in 1913): and publication was 
resumed, with no. xxiv, only in 1934. Recent issues are the Ubersicht 
iiber die Bestéinde des Geheimen Staatsarchivs zu Berlin-Dahlem, ii (no. xxv), 
and the Ubersicht iiber die Bestéinde des Brandenburg-preussischen Haus- 
archivs zu Berlin-Charlottenburg (no. xxvii) (Leipzig: Hirzel, 1935-6). 
The former issue, edited and partly compiled by Drs. H. O. Meisner and 
G. Winter, is a continuation of no. xxiv and summarizes the eight remaining 
Prussian chief categories of the Geheimes Staatsarchiv, viz. the records 
of the Generaldirektorium, of the foreign office (in its Prussian aspect), 
and of the war office and other military organizations and commands, as 
well as records of the kingdom of Westphalia, together with more artificial 
collections of treaties, of deeds, of seals, arms, and genealogical material, 
and of maps. (The first part only of the complement of this guide, Dr. 
M. Klinkenborg’s history of the establishment, has long been in print, 
as no, xviii of the series.) The latter issue, compiled by Drs. L. Dehio, 


1 Ante, xvi. 613. 
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E. Hélk and K. Jagow, shows the contents of the Charlottenburg archives 
as divided into five main categories: deeds, correspondence and papers 
(the essential part of this repository), special collections, addresses, and 
telegrams. The category of correspondence and papers is itself numerically 
arranged, partly in old-fashioned, artificial subject-classes—if the English 
connotation of class may be used to render Repositur—and partly in 
natural administrative assemblages (similarly entitled Reposituren) of 
recent arrival, the doctrine of provenance not having won acceptance 
until after the late war (p. 7). The compilers preface their work with a 
brief and interesting account of the evolution of the present Hausarchiv. 
Whether its separate existence is desirable is another matter. To the 
English observer the Austrian solution seems the sensible one. The 
Charlottenburg conspectus deliberately conforms with the plan adopted 
in describing the Geheimes Staatsarchiv at Dahlem. Here the far greater 
diversity of contents must have made consistent summarizing a matter of 
no little difficulty. The generaldirektorial, military, and Westphalian 
categories are each divided into what one may again term classes 
(Abteilungen and Reposituren), consecutively numbered. In both issues 
each class or analogous division is provided with a summary description, 
which is in principle followed by notes of whatever means of reference 
(catalogues and the like) exist, of cross-references to other classes, and of 
any relevant literature. With the publication of a third number (xxvi) 
the conspectus of the Geheimes Staatsarchiv should be complete. 
C. 8. B. B. 





If the making and answering of questionnaires be one of the lowest 
forms of human activity, we must nevertheless allow no small degree of 
merit to the design, execution, and usefulness of the scheme which has 
resulted in the publication of the Internationaler Archivfiihrer (edited, for 
the Archive Commission of the International Committee of Historical 
Sciences, by Professor H. Nabholz and Dr. P. Klaui) (Zurich: Rascher, 
1936). Not entirely dissimilar in scope to the International Institute of 
Intellectual Co-operation’s Guide international des archives, it aims at 
furnishing, apparently at a reasonable price and certainly in a most con- 
venient form, the kind of summary information that the historical student 
may wish to have at hand regarding the distribution and accessibility of 
the national and the organized departmental archives of each country, 
colony, or sovereign state. It will not, therefore, compete with the far 
more detailed schedules provided in the archive section of the Minerva- 
Handlvicher. The editors, who, it is true, in such a compilation must be 
largely in the hands of their informants, seem, however, to have inter- 
preted their function over-modestly. Thus, the returns for Europe are 
virtually complete (down to a nil-statement on behalf of Albania). But 
there is none for Malta, Gibraltar, Iceland, Andorra or Liechtenstein, the 
last three of which have already appeared in the Guide international. 
The Public Record Office of Northern Ireland, not less important than the 
state archives of Lippe-Detmold (which, with others of the same rank, 
enjoy a full description) is dismissed in a casual allusion on p. 40. The 
archives of the great French ministries are separately shown. The India 
Office in Whitehall, which has long possessed a clearly defined archive (as 
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distinct from a registry of current and previous business), is not. Under the 
Titeratur rubric, which precedes the return for each establishment, the an- 
nual reports of the successive deputy keepers of the British records are 
omitted. Yet they are perhaps of no less value for reference than those of 
their opposite numbers in Rio de Janeiro, which duly appear. Nor is it clear 
why M. Alcocer’s handy and detailed little guide to the contents of Simancas 
is omitted from p. 85, when a German account of those archives is there 
mentioned by name. In fact, the Spanish section could have done with a 
little systematic division on the model of that for France. Unimportant 
little inaccuracies, which catch the eye, suggest that even this side of the 
undertaking has not been too strictly pursued. Apart from the Americas, 
which are quite well served, the representation of the rest of the world makes 
no attempt to be complete. At the same time, the present usefulness of the 
European section and the convenience of a tentative world survey in pocket 
compass are great, and it is to be hoped that reissue, at a not too distant 
date in German or (as is hoped) shortly in French, may enable the editors 
to assemble the outstanding returns and to exercise greater control, in plan 
and detail alike, over their interesting task. Signor E. Casanova’s preface 
portentously claims as a right that free access to the national archives 
(together with certain subordinate indulgences) which civilized govern- 
ments now so liberally, but completely at discretion, allow. Whoever was 
responsible for his German text should not have passed the Society of 
Historical Research in London (p. 7), to whose activity the earlier stage 
of this scheme was due. C. 8. B. B. 


The Annual Register for 1937 (London: Longmans, 1937) is still edited 
by Dr. M. Epstein in the same spirit of calm and slightly pessimistic 
candour which have made it, in recent years, such a valuable supplement 
to most of the ephemeral literature of current affairs. Each of its 
accustomed features is useful, in some way or other, to the future historian 


as well as to those who are in need of a reference book to the events of 
the year. 
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Notices of Pwiedical and Occasional 
Publications, 1937 


THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483; xl. 477. It 
is proposed in future to notice here not only articles in periodicals but 
also the contributions to commemorative volumes and other occasional 
works of a miscellaneous nature to which it is difficult to do justice in 
omnibus reviews or short notices. In view of the publication of the 
Royal Historical Society’s annual list of Writings on British History, the 
section ‘ Great Britain and Ireland’ does not aim at completeness. We 
must express our gratitude to the numerous contributors to whom we owe 
these notices. 


General History and European International Affairs 


E. Sander writes on the formative influences in the Roman Empire in the first 
five centuries A.p.—the idea of ancient Rome, the east, Hellenism, and Teutonism, 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

Ch. Martin, Hippolytus of Rome and Proclus of Constantinople. [The homily, 
Eis 16 dywov maoxa, for long falsely attributed to Chrysostom, probably by Hippolytus. 
It was known to and used by Proclus.] Rev. d’hist. ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

H. Delehaye, Saint Theodota of Nicaea. Edits the Greek life, found in recent 
years at The Hague, with an introduction. Analecta Bollandiana, lv. 

Felix Stahelin reviews the problem of Constantine the Great’s christianity in the 
light of prevailing ‘ Machtpolitik’. Zeitschr. f. Schweizer. Gesch., xvii. 

M. Richard, The authenticity of the homily In mysticam cenam of Theophilus 
of Alexandria. [Defends authenticity and dates the homily 29 March 400. Notes 
on recent work on Theophilus.] Rev. d’hist. ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

J. Zeiller, The date of the Council of Aquileia. [Defends the date 3 September 
381.] Ibid. 

S. Stein, Defends his view (against Brunner and Stutz) that the expression 
‘Romanus’ in the sources for Frankish history must be understood in a social and 
not a national sense. Hist. Vierteljahrsch., xxxi. 

P. Galtier, Penitents and conversi. On the Latin and Celtic methods of expiation 
and their conflict. Rev. @hist. ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

C. Callewaert, The liturgical work of St. Gregory the Great. [St. Gregory sup- 
pressed the Alleluia during Septuagesima, the period preparatory to Lent.] Ibid. 

E. Kemp, The Augustinian tradition in the religious life. [The ‘Rule’.] Church 
quarterly rev., cxxv. 

P. Grosjean, Hagiographica Celtica. [Notes and texts on Irish saints.] Analecta 
Bollandiana, lv. 

F. Halkin, Catalogue of Latin hagiographical manuscripts at Paderborn and 
Osnabriick. Ibid. 

Georges Tessier, Comparisons of handwriting in Early Carolingian diplomata. 
Bibl. de l’école des chartes, xcviii. 

Maurice Jusselin, Notes in some diplomata of Charles the Bald. Ibid. 

B. de Gaiffier, Spanish elements in the martyrology of Usuard. Analecta Bollan- 
diana, lv. 

H. Weidhaas, Methodius and the Moravians. [General discussion of his temporary 
success.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, ii. 

G. de Jerphanion, The characteristics and attributes of saints in Cappadocian 
painting. Analecta Bollandiana, lv. 

G. Sappok, Poland, the Empire and Pomerania in the tenth century. [With special 
reference to Mieszko I and Western Pomerania.] Jahrb. f. Gesch, Osteuropas,ii . 
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A. A. Vasiliev, The opening stages of the Anglo-Saxon immigration to Byzantium 
in the eleventh century. [Detailed discussion of sources and of recent views, in 
English.] Seminarium Kondakovianum, ix. 

L. Gougaud, Bibliographical notes on lists of manuscripts in some medieval English 
monasteries. [A brief and casual survey by way of illustration.] Rev. d’hist. ecclési- 
astique, xxxiii. 

P. Grosjean, The posthumous fame in Britain and Ireland of St. Martin of Tours. 
[An interesting study in various kinds of material.] Analecta Bollandiana, lv. 

H. Delehaye, Previously unedited texts containing accounts of miracles of St. 
Martin of Tours, edited with a critical introduction. Ibid. 

M. Coens, An unknown sermon of Rupert of Deutz on St. Pantaleon. [Edition of 
text of sermon, preached 1125-32, at the Abbey of St. Pantaleon at Cologne.] Ibid. 

B. de Gaiffier, The Life of St. Conrad of Herlesheim, d. about 1270. [Text of life 
in Herman Greven’s Legendry, with introduction.] Ibid. 

R. Scholz, Marsilius of Padua and the genesis of the modern idea of the state. 
Hist. Zeitschr., clvi. 

M. Esposito, The heresies of Thomas Scotus. [Thomas Scotus, a renegade friar, 
Spaniard or Portuguese, lived in the first half of the fourteenth century, and was 
especially prominent in Lisbon. He taught the doctrine of the Three Imposters and 
other glaring heresies. Article prints, from a Paris MS. of the Collirium fidei, the 
account given of Thomas by the contemporary Alvarius Pelagius, then bishop of Silves, 
1333-50.] Rev. d’hist. ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

Yves Renouard, Comment les Papes d’Avignon expediaient leur courrier. Revue 
historique, clxxx. 

G. Vernadsky, The Baltic commerce of the West Russian and Lithuanian cities 
during the middle ages. [General survey.] Baltic and Scandinavian countries, iii. 

M. Makowist, Polish-Flemish trade in the middle ages. [General survey.] Ibid. iv. 

Florence Edler, Corrects Davidsohn’s interpretation of the accounts of Rosso 
d’Ubertino degli Strozzi, followed by M. Sayous in vol. xxix of the same periodical. 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir. Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

G. Constant, Comparison between Nicolas de Clamanges on the state of the Church 
(1401) with the report of certain cardinals to Pope Paul III in 1537. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

E. F. Jacob, Cusanus the theologian. Bull. John Rylands Library, xxi. 

J. Hak, The humanistic view of the Bible, especially in Ficino and Faber Stapulensis. 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., xxix. 

W. Westergaard, Denmark, Russia and the Swedish revolution, 1480-1503. 
[Analyses the relations of Ivan III with King John and Sten Sture.] Slavonic rev., 
Xvi. 

H. Winter continues the controversy (between R. Hennig and E. Zechlin) about a 
supposed discovery of America some years before Columbus in the light of geographical 
facts. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

A. F. Titley, The macrocosm and the microcosm in mediaeval alchemy. Ambix, i. 

J. R. Partington, Albertus Magnus on alchemy. [‘ Albert had a very good theo- 
retical knowledge of alchemy, derived mostly from his study of Latin translations of 
Arabic works and from visits to laboratories.’] Ibid. 

J. Kleyntjens, 8.J., The Mennonite colony between Nowe and Sartawice in Poland. 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., xxix. 

C. K. Kesler, German conquistadores in Venezuela, 1528-66. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 
lii. 

Jacques Pannier, Calvin et les Turcs. Revue historique, clxxx. 

H. Jablonowski, The foreign policy of Stephen Bathory. [Full discussion.] Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. Osteuropas, ii. 

8. Baldwin, Discusses Jean Bodin’s relations with the League (c. 1588-93) and his 
religious opinions. Catholic hist. rev., xxiii. 

E. Sluiter, C. F. A. van Dam and H. C. Barrau, Print from Seville archives, with 
introduction in English, Spanish text and Dutch translation of a report relating to the 
voyage of Olivier van Noort. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., viii. 

D. McKie, The use of chemical symbols from 1609 to 1704. Ambix, i. 

N. W. Posthumus and W. L. J. de Nie, Print a Dutch manuscript of c. 1630 on the 
processes of dyeing, of which the special value is that it gives the quantities 
of ingredients used. Econ.-hist. Jaarboek, xx. 
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H. B. Thom, Jan van Riebeck’s ideas about colonisation (article in Afrikaans). 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., lii. 

M. Hog, Consultations and sermons about moneys in the seventeenth century. 
[On discussions in the universities in sermons of the mercantilist period relating to 
decrees about money and usury.] Rev. d’hist. ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

M. G. de Boer, Misrepresentations in the memoirs of Godefroy d’Estrades. Tijdschr. 
voor. gesch., lii. 

W. E. van Dam van Isselt, The maltreatment of the Dutch secretary of legation 
de Brosses at Constantinople in 1680. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., viii. 

D. Doroshenko, Swedish-Ukrainian relations in the seventeenth century and 
under Charles XII, in the light of Ukrainian research. Hist. Tidskr. (Stockholm), 
1937. 

A. N. Kuzat, The political activity of Charles XII of Sweden in Turkey (1710-14) 
{uses Turkish sources.] Baltic and Scandinavian countries, iii. 

S. Stelling-Michaud, Bonneval and Saint-Saphorin, from their unpublished corre- 
spondence. [European diplomacy, mainly 1717-20.] Rev. d’hist. dipl., li. 

G. Heym, Describes the Aurea Catena Homeri. [First published, 1723. Twelve 
editions in Germany by 1781.] Ambix, i. 

Trevor Williams, The Cabinet in the eighteenth century. A ‘historical revision’ 
which, under the influence of doctrines prevailing in the last decade, revises the 
orthodox Whig opinion rather too drastically. History, xxii. 

B. Dembrifiski, Ignatius Potocki’s mission to Berlin in 1792. [Based on the 
Potocki and Berlin archives.] Baltic and Scandinavian countries, iii. 

E. W. Lyon, The Directory and the United States. [Analysis of French policy on 
the basis of the French foreign office papers.) American Historical Review, xliii. 

E. Dard, Prints text of ten letters of Emmerich Dalberg to Talleyrand, April-June 
1807, from Poland. Rev. h’hist. dipl., li. 

C. de Grunwald, The marriage of Napoleon with Marie-Louise. [Uses the Vienna 
and Berlin archives.] Rev. des deux mondes, 1937. 

E. Krakowski, Poland and Lithuania in 1812; the conflict between de Pradt and 
Bignon. [Napoleon and Bignon aimed at uniting Lithuania and Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw.] Rev. dhist. dipl., li. 

C. de Grunwald, Metternich and Napoleon. [Defends Metternich’s policy 1812-13 : 
uses some new material.] Rev. des deux mondes, 1937. 

J. Hanoteau, The letters of sovereigns to Napoleon I. [Discusses fate of the file 
made for Napoleon in 1815: originals now found in Prince Victor Napoleon’s archives 
in Brussels: prints text of twenty letters from Emperor Francis and Marie Louise.]} 
Ibid. 

R. J. Kerner, Russia’s new policy in the Near East after the Peace of Adrianople. 
[Prints text of minutes of the special committee, Sept. 1829.] Cambridge hist. journ., 
1937, v. 

Richard B. Morris, The federal archives of New York City. These archives contain 
some items of general and international interest, especially relating to international 
law (privateering, blockade-running, the Lusitania incident, etc.). American Historical 
Review, xlii. 

H. Beenken, under the title ‘ History in architecture,’ discusses aspects of the 
gothic revival in England and Germany. Hist. Zeitschr., clvii. 

G. B. Henderson, The foreign policy of Palmerston. [A general discussion in the 
light of recent research.] History, xxii. 

The work of the Bollandists during the past century, 1837-1937. Analecta 
Bollandiana, lv. 

B. Nikolajewsky, Bakunin and the Dresdener Zeitung, 1848-9. [Largely based on 
new material.] International Rev. for Social History, i. 

E. Hieke, The beginnings of the firm of C. Woermann in West Africa. Viertel- 
jahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

George F. Howe, The Clayton-Bulwer Treaty: An unofficial interpretation of 
Article VIII in 1869. American Historical Review, xlii. 

Richard W. Van Alstyne, Anglo-American relations, 1853-57. Ten documents 
about Central American affairs from the papers of the fourth earl of Clarendon. Ibid. 

G. B. Henderson, The pacifists of the eighteen-fifties. [Mainly a discussion of the 
peace movement in England, with some reference to France and U.S.A.] Journ. of 
mod. hist., ix. 
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G. B. Henderson, The diplomatic revolution of 1854. [The four points, and the 
treaty of 2 Dec. 1854: uses the British and Austrian foreign office and the Windsor 
archives.] American Historical Review, xliii. 

H. W. V. Temperley, The Union of Roumania in the private letters of Palmerston, 
Clarendon, and Cowley, 1885-7. [Important clearing-up of British policy.] Rev. 
hist. du sud-est européen, xiv. 

H. W. V. Temperley, Prints four letters, by Henry Stanley, D. Bratianu, Palmerston, 
and Prince Albert, on the future of the Principalities. Ibid. 

V. Valentin, Bismarck and England in the earlier period of his career. Trans. 
Royal Hist. Soc., 4th ser., xx. 

J. H. Harley, Great Britain and the Polish insurrection of 1863. [Pro-Polish 
opinion in England, and its means of information.] Slavonic rev., xvi. 

Srbik, The Austro-French secret treaty of 12 June 1866. [Full analysis and dis- 
cussion: uses unpublished Mensdorff-Metternich despatches and telegrams.] Hist. 
Jabrb., lvii. 

A. Sammarco, The Italians and the Suez Canal. [Its early history and making.] 
Riv. stor. ital., 1937, ii. 

C. G. Haines, Italian irredentism during the Near Eastern crisis, 1875-18. [Uses 
the Austrian and British foreign office archives, besides important Italian sources. ] 
Journ. of mod. hist., ix. 

G. Yakchitch, The secret Austro-Serbian treaty of 1881. [Detailed study of the 
negotiations ; uses the Vienna archives and Pirocanac papers.] Rev. d’hist. dipl., li. 

F. Waddington, Unpublished letters of Jules Ferry to Waddington [1883-5, con- 
cerning Egypt and China: includes extracts from the texts]. Ibid. 

Charles Appuhn, Un dossier allemand sur l’affaire Schnaebelé, An examination of 
some administrative documents found in the departmental archives at Strasbourg. 
Revue Historique, clxxx. 

E. E. Berger, Italian irredentism in the light of recent research. Berliner 
Monatshefte, xvi. 

L. Raschdau, The ending of the ‘ reinsurance treaty’. [Personal reminiscences : 
R. was in the Berlin foreign office 1888-90.] Ibid. xv. 

H. O. Meisner, The reports of Huene, military attaché at Paris, to Waldersee, 
Jan. 1888—March 1891. [Prints texts of nineteen reports.] Ibid. 

C. Zaghi, The Anglo-Italian protocols of 1891, and the war against the dervishes 
[and capture of Cassala]. Rassegna di politica internazionale, iv. 

C. Zaghi, Franco-Italian colonial rivalry and the 1891 renewal of the Triple Alliance. 
Tbid., v. 

M. Claire, Twenty years of Habsburg diplomacy in Rome, 1895-1915. [Claire 
was press attaché at the Rome embassy: based on his diary.] Berliner Monatshefte, 
XV. 
L. Salvatorelli, The Triple Alliance. [Full length analysis of its working in relation 
to Italian policy, down to 1902.] Rassegna di politica internazionale, iii. and iv. 

F. Thimme, The papers of Hans von Moquel. [Covering his service in Paris and 
Constantinople embassies, 1899-1912 ; of special interest on Holstein and Marschall.] 
Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

E. C. Helmreich and C. E. Black, The Russo-Bulgarian military convention of 1902. 
[Critical analysis, particularly of the Bulgarian evidence as to its precise contents.] 
Journ. of mod. hist., ix. 

P. Minrath, France, Russia and the Anglo-Japanese alliance of 1902. Berliner 
Monatshefte, xv. 

A. Hasenclever, Writes on the history of the Venezuela Blockade in 1902 and 
1903. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

F. Thimme, Radolin, Holstein and Rosen. [Important study of Radolin, and 
1905 Morocco crisis: based on Radolin’s unpublished papers.] Berliner Monatshefte, 
xv. 


A. Bach, The fall of Delcassé. [Detailed study, partly based on unpublished 
archive material.) Berliner Monatshefte, xv. 

A. Torre, The diplomatic preparation of the Libyan enterprise. [A full length 
presentation and discussion of the main printed sources.] Rassegna di politica inter- 
nazionale, iii. and iv. 

G. de Martino, My mission to Constantinople on the eve of the Libyan war. [Per- 
sonal reminiscences.] Ibid. iv. 
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R. Pelletier, The Sarajevo assassination as sung by Jugoslav guslari. [Prints 
French translations of extracts of the ballads.] Le monde slave, 1936, ii. 

Texts of eight new documents, July 1914, on outbreak of the War. Berliner 
Monatshefte, xv. 

R. Dietrich, Grey’s proposal of 26 July 1914 for a conference. Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr., xxxi. 

B. E. Schmitt, France and the outbreak of the world war. [A discussion of the 
Documents diplomatiques frangais.| Foreign Affairs, April 1937. 

E. Brandenburg, Sir Edward Grey and England’s pre-war policy. [Critical dis- 
cussion of G. M. Trevelyan.] Berliner Monatshefte, xv. 

R. Stadelmann, Peace attempts in the first year of the World War. [Deals par- 
ticularly with Russo-German relations.] Hist. Zeitschr., clvi. 

N. Genadier, Report on Bulgarian policy and the war (Jan.-Feb. 1915). [Text in 
French translation.] Le monde slave, 1936, iii. 

A. Pingaud, The intervention of Greece in the world war. Rev. d’hist. dipl., li. 

C. Mihlmann, The entry of Greece into the world war. Berliner Monatshefte, xv. 

R. Fester, The peace proposals of 1917. Ibid. 

R. Fester, The separate peace overtures of Prince Sixte and the legend of the 
Italian peace feelers. .Ibid. 

R. Fester, Czernin’s peace offensive in 1917. Ibid. 

Texts of five reports from Mensdorff and Revertera to Czernin on peace talks with 
Smuts and Armand, Dec. 1917—March 1918. Berliner Monatshefte, xv. 

E. Hélzle, Lloyd George in the world war (based on his Memoirs). Hist. Zeitschr., 
elvi. 

B. E. Schmitt, ‘ War guilt’ in France and Germany. [Prints text of resolutions of 
a Franco-German committee of historians on improvement of text-books.] American 
Historical Review, xliii. 

C. H. MclIlwain, The historian’s part in a changing world. Ibid. xlii. 

Charles A. Beard and Alfred Vagts, Currents of thought in historiography. Ibid. 

J. Ruska, Methods of research in the history of chemistry. Ambix, i. 


G. Heym, Lists the primary sources for the bibliography of alchemy. [Does not 
aim at completeness.] Ibid. 

G. Heym, Discusses symbolical engravings and woodcuts in early printed works 
on alchemy. Ibid. 

E. Seeberg, Meinecke’s views on the origin and growth of Historismus. Hist. 
Zeitschr., clvii. 


France 


Essai sur la question franque en Lorraine, by Maurice Toussaint. Germanic colonies 
in Lorraine studied on the evidence of language, place-names, and cemeteries. Revue 
quest. hist., Jan. 1937, Nov. 1937. 

Fr. Galabert, Notes on the deaths of Pepin I and Pepin II, kings of Aquitaine. 
Ann. du Midi, xlix. 

E. Delcambre, From pagus to county and bailliage in the Velay. [An important 
study in historical geography, with a map.] Bibl. de l’école des chartes, xeviii. 

Marcel Garaud, Les incursions des Normands en Poitou et leurs conséquences. 
Revue Historique, clxxx., Oct.-Dec. 1937. 

R. Crozet, Discusses the importance of Pope Urban II’s journey through France 
in 1095-6. Ann. du Midi, xlix. 

G. Mollat, The right of patronage in Normandy from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century. [Important.] Rev. d’hist. ecclésiastique, xxxiii. (concluded in xxxiv.). 

J. Régné, Continues his notes on the chartered and other communities of Vivarais. 
Ann. du Midi, xlix. 

G. Doudelez, France and Flanders from Bouvines to the treaty of Melun, 1214-26. 
[Slow penetration of the monarchy, and the achievement of a strict suzerainty and 
alliance, which lasted till 1296.] Rev. de questions hist., Ixv. 

B.-A. Pocquet du Haut-Jussé. The account of the receiver-general of France, 
Pierre Gorremont, for the period 14 Jan. 1418 to 9 Sept. 1420. [A careful study» 
the circumstances and character of this source, fortunately preserved at Dijon. n 
two parchment registers.] Bibl. de l’école des chartes, xcviii. 
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G. L. Jaray, The American policy of Francis I, and the beginnings of ‘ New France ’. 
Rev. des questions hist., Ixv. 

F. B. Artz, Indicates stages by which technical instruction was gradually introduced 
into education in France. Rev. d’hist. moderne, xii. 

G. Pagés, The composition, organization, and powers of the conseil du roi during 
the half-century after the death of Henri IV. Ibid. 

J. Lemoine, The two actresses, demoiselles des (Rillets. Rev. des questions hist., 
Ixv. 

L. André, Career and trial of Philippe de la Mothe-Houdancourt, Marshal of France ; 
throws light on military, constitutional, political, and social history of France under 
Mazarin. Rev. d’hist. moderne, xii. 

Gaston Zeller, Un faux du xvii® siécle: l’édit de Louis XI sur la poste. Revue 
historique, clxxx. 

J. Ricommard, Provincial government under Louis XIV. [The subdélégués of 
the intendants, originally temporary, ad hoc agents representing local rather than 
national interests, gradually and in spite of the disapproval of the central government, 
attain great importance and receive official status by royal edict in 1704.] Rev. 
d@hist. moderne, xii. 

Suzanne Monniot, The place of the forest in the social and economic life of 
Franche-Comté and the efforts of the central government to apply the Ordonnance 
générale des Eaux et Foréts of Aug. 1669 (1674-1789). Ibid. 

F. Vermale, Barnave and the banker Laborde. Annales hist. de la révolution 
frang., no, 79. 

C. E. Labrousse, An important footnote on the diagrams employed in his work 
on price-movements in the eighteenth centry. Ibid. no. 82. 

H. Fréville, Provincial government in Brittany 1689-1789. [Subordinates of 
Intendant not part of a centralized bureaucratic system until after 1716.) Rev. d’hist. 
moderne, xii. 

M. Bouteron, Reprints document written by the father of Honoré de Balzac which 
gives information about the functions of the conseil du roi under Louis XVI. Ibid. 

G. Lavergne, Notes and documents relating to Jean-Léonard Gaillard, councillor 
of Toulouse, 1752-65. Ann. du Midi, xlix. 

P. Ricordel, Continues his account of the College of Rennes, 1762-1803. Ann. de 
Bretagne, xiii. 

G. Clément-Simon, The Freemasons’ lodge ‘ du Contrat Social’ under Louis XVI. 
Rev. des questions hist., année Ixv. 

8S. Fleury, French ladies who were friends of Gustavus III of Sweden. Ibid. 

M. Leclere, The naval reforms of the marquis de Castries, 1780-7. Ibid. 

G. Lefebure, An important review of the researches of Simiand and Labrousse into 
the price-movements of the eighteenth century. Annales Hist. de la Révolution frang., 
no. 82. 

G. Beyerhaus, The conservative political ideas in France and their influence on 
history (mainly eighteenth and nineteenth centuries). Hist. Zeitschr., clvi. 

G. Hubrecht, A social-economic study of the Sedan region on the eve of the French 
Revolution. Annales hist. de la révolution frang., no. 79. 

H. J. Laski, The English constitution and French public opinion, 1789-94. 
Politica, iii. 

A. Quesnot, What papers circulated at Dieppe during the revolutionary period ? 
Annales hist. de la révolution frang., no. 85. 

J. Grossbart, The French Revolution in the Polish press. Ibid. nos. 80, 81. 

Général Herlaut, Growth of republicanism in the revolutionary armies. Ibid. 
nos. 83, 84. 

L. Leclerc, The Club Massiac, a French Colonial Association, 1789. Ibid. no. 82. 

G. Aubert, The popular Society of Douai. Ibid. no. 83. 

A. Bahn, State -of peasantry in Clermont region at end of eighteenth century. 
Ibid. no. 81. 

J. A. des Rotours, Prints notes of Abbé Hébert at Paris, Oct.-Nov. 1791. Rev. 
des questions hist., année Ixv. 

G. Dubois, Counter-revolution, and plans for the king’s escape, at Rouen, June- 
August 1792. Annales hist. de la révolution frang., no. 84. 

F. Vermale, The charges of corruption against Servan, minister of war under the 
Revolution, 1792. Ibid. no. 80. 
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P. Caron, The Provisional Ministry of the revolutionary government, 1792-4. 
Annales hist. de la révolution frang., no. 79. 

Médecin-général Rouffiandis, Hospital organization in the army of the Eastern 
Pyrenees, 1793-5. La révolution frangaise, 1937 (4). 

G. Laurent, Outline of a forthcoming biography of C. E. Dobsen, one of the leaders 
of the revolution of 31 May 1793. Annales hist. de la révolution frang., no. 85. 

P. Nicolle, The Federalist movement in the Orne department in 1793 (continued). 
Ibid. nos. 81, 85. 

L. Gaudel, Danton’s trial: a lecture at the Sorbonne. La Révolution francaise, 
1937 (1). 

J. Collot, Bordier and Jourdain and the revolutions of Rouen, July 1793. Rev. 
des questions hist., année lxv. 

E. Sorbeau, The proletariat in 1793. Ibid. 

P. Sainte-Claire-Deville, The commune of l’an II. Ibid. 

E. Soreau, The character of the popular rising of 4-5 September 1793. Annales 
hist. de la révolution frang., no. 83. 

L. de Cardenal, A note on Federalism, 1793. Ibid. no. 81. 

A. Mathiez, A posthumous article on the Jacobin government of 1793-4. Ibid. 
no. 80. 

L. de Cardenal, The decline of the Popular Societies after the closing of the Jacobin 
Club at Thermidor, 1794. La Révolution frangaise, 1937 (2). 

A. Goodwin, The French Executive Directory—a revaluation. An attempt at 
rehabilitation. History, xxii. 

P. Muret, A criticism of G. Ferrero’s recent work on Bonaparte’s first Italian 
campaign. La Révolution frangaise, 1937 (3). 

H. B. Hall, French influence on European constitution, 1795-9 (continued). Ibid. 
1937 (2). 

L. Lévy-Scheider, Cardinal Fesch, a study based on the work of A. Latreille. Ibid. 
1937 (1). 

A. Latreille, Cardinal Fesch’s administration of the diocese of Lyon, 1803-6. 
Ibid. 1937 (4). 

D. Brelingard, Financial straits of the Amiens lycée under the Empire. Annales 
hist. de la révolution frang., no. 85. 

E. de Gaiqueron, The Empress Marie-Louise of France. Rev. des question hist., 
année Ixv. 

F. L’Huillier, Food troubles in the Bas-Rhin department, 1810-12. Annales hist. 
de la révolution frang., no. 84. 

G. Blondeau, Nice under the Empire, 1812-14. La Révolution frangaise, 1937 (2). 

A. Chroust prints some French private documents chiefly relating to German 
universities of the years 1813 to 1820. Hist. Zeitschr., clvii. 

H. Chavanne de Dalmassy, The marriage of Pedro I of Brazil to Amélie de 
Beauharnais. Rev. des questions hist., année Ixv. 

Sherman Kent, [1830-48], Two official candidates of the July monarchy. American 
Historical Review, xliii. 

H. Schaeffer, Politics and politicians in Alsace on the eve of Louis Napoleon’s 
coup @état. Rev. d’hist. moderne, xii. 

F. Ponteil, Jean-Georges Humann, Alsatian finance minister under the July 
monarchy. Ibid. 

Louis Cappati, Une candidature officielle aprés le 16 mai. [An unfavourable 
account of the Duc Decazes’ candidature for the constituency of Puget-Théniers in 
1877.] Revue historique, clxxx. 

O. G. Giacchi, The ecclesiastical policy of the Third Republic, 1878-1914. 
Rassegna di politica internazionale, iii., iv., and v. 

The struggle between Cambon and Boulanger [in Tunis, 1885]. Rev. d’hist. dipl., li. 

G. Hanotaux, My times. [Memoirs: Gambetta, Freycinet, Challamel-Lacour, 
Ferry.] Rev. des deux mondes, 1937. 

R. A. Winnacker, The Délégation des Gauches, 1899-1905: a successful attempt 
at managing a parliamentary coalition. Journ. of mod. hist., ix. 

A. Artonne, The ministers and under-secretaries of state for foreign affairs [in 
France : notes as to chronology and holders of these offices]. Rev. d’hist. dipl., li. 

A. Pingaud, The French foreign office. [Its historical development and organiza- 
tion, particularly 1880-1914.] Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 
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Germany, Austria and Switzerland 


Denis von Berchem locates Ebrudunum-Yverdon in the net of naval stations shown 
by the Notitia Dignitatum. Zeitsch. f. Schweizer. Gesch., xvii. 

L. Briinner locates Ptolemy’s Helvetian Forum Tiberii and Ganodurum at 
Pensingen, Solothurn, and Kondern, Breisgau. Ibid. 

F. Streicher, The carta donationis sanctorum of Bishop Tello of Coire (of 15 December 
765). [Prints text and pronounces the deed genuine.] Mitteil. d. ésterreich. Instituts 
f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

E. Rundnagel, The mythology relating to Duke Widukind. Hist. Zeitschr., clv. 
(Two articles.) 

E. Rundnagel examines the evidence for the massacre of Saxons, the ‘ blood-bath ’, 
of Verden in 782, and accepts it as historical (against Bauer); discusses also the 
question of justification. Ibid. clvii. 

F. Liitge, Hufe and Mansus in the Middle German sources for the Carolingian 
period, especially in the Breviary of St. Lullus: philological study. Vierteljahrschr. 
fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

D. von Gladiss, Economic aspects of the grants made by German kings to individuals. 
Ibid. 

E. Schwarz, Bavarians and Naristi in Burgundy. Siidostdeutsche Forschungen, ii. 

E. Schmieder, Medieval Unterkdufer, especially in South Germany: general study, 
concluding that their special mark was that they did not carry on trade or crafts 
independently. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

P. Rudolf Henggeler proves the Frauminster at Ziirich to have been an abbey of 
Benedictine nuns, not canonissae: Zeitsch f. schweizer. Gesch., xvii. 

E. F. Otto, Otto of Freising and Frederick Barbarossa [application of the Augus- 
tinian idea of the civitas det to the emperor as the upholder of peace and justice]. 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

Ferdinand Giiterbock, Publishes from the archives of Besancon and Verona new 
charters illustrating the relations of Frederick Barbarossa to Burgundy, chiefly during 
the papal schism. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xvii. 

H. Menhardt collects evidence in support of the supposed visit to India of the 
minnesinger Henry of Morungen (c. 1200). Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

E. Kantorowicz, Peter de Vinea in England [1235 et seq., and his influence on 
Chancery style]. Mitteil d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

R. Huss, The Bavarian settlement-substratum and the Bavarian nobility in 
northern Transylvania, ii. [From thirteenth century. Largely place-name evidence.] 
Siidostdeutsche Forschungen, ii. 

Frank R. Lewis, Prelates and nobles in the Rhineland: A church province in the 
thirteenth century. History, xxii. 

A. Haberlandt, A comparison with custom elsewhere of certain traditional elements 
in the installation of the dukes of Carinthia. Sidostdeutsche Forschungen, ii. 

Hektor Ammaun continues his analysis and publication of medieval Swiss customs 
tariffs for those of Basel and surroundings. Zeitsch. f. schweizer. Geschichte, xvii. 

Bruno Meyer traces the genesis of the Bundesbriefe of 1315 and 1332 to the situation 
of the Urkantone after Morgarten. Ibid. 

Adolf Gasser, Characterises as ‘ Stindestaaten’ in the accepted dualistic sense 
the constitutions of Vaud, Neuchatel, and episcopal Basel. Ibid. 

A. Diehl, The Holy Roman Empire cf the German nation [discusses the significance 
of the title in the later middle ages]. Hist. Zeitschr., clvi. 

K. Beer, The question of the authorship of the Reformatio Sigismundi. [Rejects 
Barto’’s theory.] Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

A. Tautscher, National economy and world-economy in German mercantilism : 
general discussion of the transitional character of the ideas of the period. Viertel- 
jahrschr. fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

F. Byloff, The Styrian Landprofosenamt [provostry—sixteenth-eighteenth cen- 
turies. With list of Profosen]. Mitteil d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, |. 

André E. Sayous, La haute bourgeoisie de Genéve entre le début du xvii® et le 
milieu du xix® siécle. Revue historique, clxxx. 

W. A. Liebeskind illustrates the history of the Académie de Genéve from the 


memories of the Glarus student J. J. Elsiner, 1621-3. Zeitschr. f. schewizer. Gesch., 
XVii, 
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J. Peka¥, Wallenstein and the Habsburgs. [A summing up.] Slavonic rev., xvi. 

H. Sieveking, The trade of Gliickstadt with Guinea in its general aspects and in 
relation to Holland, Sweden, Denmark and Hamburg. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xxx. 

F. Stix, The history and organization of the Vienna secret cypher department [in 
the eighteenth century, down to 1848: based on the Vienna archives]. Mitteil. des 
éesterreichisch. Instituts f. Geschichtsforsch., li. 

R. Freytag, [Prints an inventory of] the effects of Prince Lamoral of Thurn und 
Taxis, slain before Belgrade in 1717]. Ibid. 

A. F. Sayous describes from Swiss and French state papers the influence of John 
Law’s English and French policies on the development of the capitalistic spirit of 
Geneva. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xvii. 

Maja Loehr, [Identification of Ottokar] the Styrian rhyming chronicler [with] her 
Otacher ouz der Geul [a retainer of Otto II of Liechtenstein]. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. 
Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

O. Stolz, The Austrian government’s encouragement of provincial history in 1760. 
[Grant in favour of Anton Roschmann (the Tyrol)}. Ibid. 

T. Schieder discusses the impression made on Frederick the Great by the work 
and character of Prince Eugene. Hist. Zeitschr., clvi. 

W Schneider, The ecclesiastical policy of Frederick the Great. Hist. Viertel- 
jahrschr., xxxi. 

E. Gérlich, [A note on] Wilhelm Bolts’ expedition to the Nicobars [1776-81]. 
Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

G. M. 8. Kranenburg Hoen-Smidt, The political ideas and activities of Wilhelm von 
Humboldt. Tijdschr voor gesch.., lii. 

E. Malyusz, Kaunitz on the Kulturpolitik of the Habsburg monarchy [1793. Prints 
his and other minutes on a Staatsrat circulandum]. Siidostdeutsche Forschungen, ii. 

A. O. Meyer, The struggle over Metternich. [Discussion of Srbik and Bibl’s 
latest attack on his views.] Hist. Zeitschr., clvii. 

H. Haussherr discusses Hardenberg’s memorial on reform from Riga in 1807. 
Ibid. 

D. C. Long, Efforts to secure an Austro-German customs union in the nineteenth 
century. Univ. of Michigan Hist. Essays. 

E. H. Vogel, The contribution of the German school of historians, from the time of 
List, to the development of ‘ political economy ’ into a national science of Volkswirts- 
chaft. Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

F. Gilbert, Lorenz von Stein and the revolution of 1848. [Prints two letters to 
Droysen from Paris.] Mitteil. d. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, 1. 

E. Hieke, The Hamburg African trading firm of Wm. O’Swald & Co., 1848-53. 
Vierteljahrschr. fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

E. Gérlich, Hungary in the light of the Austrian Mitteleuropa ideas, 1849-59. 
Siidostdeutsche Forschungen, ii. 

P. Molisch, Prince Adolf Auersperg in the campaign of 1859. [Prints excerpts 
from his letters.] Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, Li. 

K. Stahlin, The letters of Louis Schneider to the Russian minister Waluew [1874-8 ; 
they deal with eastern policy of Germany, but letters not printed in extenso]. Hist. 
Zeitschr., clv. 


P. Grebe deals with the miners’ strike of May 1889 in connexion with the fall of 
Bismarck. Ibid. clvii. 

H. Jensen, The Kulturkampf after 1871. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kopenhavn), 1937. 

H. Hjelholt, Friedrich Meinecke as historian. Ibid. 

T. Héjer, On the question of the sources of recent history. Hist. Tidsskr. (Stock- 
holm), 1938. 


Vilh La Cour, Fichte in recent German research. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kobenhavn), 
1937. 

J. Kostler, Wood and forest in German historiography. Hist. Zeitschr., clv. 

A. Klaar, The general physical characteristics of the settlements in the Austrian 
Danubian area. [With diagrams.] Sidosteutsche Forschungen, ii. 

A. O. Meyer, Silesia in German history [a general sketch of the relations with 
Germany]. Hist. Zeitschr., clv. 

H. Fehn, The presené state and future task of the geography of the settlements in 
the eastern Bavarian frontier-ranges. Siidostdeutsche Forschungen, ii, 
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H. v. Srbik, The question of the unity of German history. Hist. Zeitschr., clvi. 

F. Valsecchi, Srbik and the unitary conception of German history. Riv. stor. 
italiana, 1937, ii. 

L. Bittner, The history and organization of the Austro-Hungarian ministry of 
foreign affairs. Berliner Monatshefte, xv. 


Great Britain and Ireland 


F. G. Hamil, Wreck of the sea in mediaeval England. Univ. of Michigan Hist. 
Essays. 

Josiah Cox Russell, Early parliamentary organization. American historical 
review, xliii. 1-21, Oct. 1937. 

J. Griffiths, Two early ministers’ accounts for North Wales. [Prints the account 
of Roger Pulesdon, sheriff of Anglesey, for 1291-2, and a fragment of the account of 
the chamberlain of North Wales for 1291-2.] Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, ix 

C. Jenkins, English scenes and names from Simon of Ghent and others. Church 
quarterly rev., cxxiv. 

E. J. F. Arnould, In the Melwm Contemplativum Richard Rolle was not attacking 
a contemporary bishop, but impugning views of the contemplative and active lives 
expressed by St. Anselm, Bull. John Rylands Library, xxi. 

E. J. F. Arnould, Henry of Lancaster and his Livre des seintes medicines. [Describes 
a religious MS. belonging to Henry, duke of Lancaster.] Bull. John Rylands Library, 
Xxi. 

M. A. Riley, The foundation of chantries in the counties of Nottingham and York, 
1350-1400. [Also treats of obits, religious gilds and hospitals.] Yorks. archaeol. 
journal, xxxiii. 

N. B. Lewis, The anniversary service for Blanche, duchess of Lancaster, 
12 September 1374. Bull. John Rylands Library, xxi. 

D. Van den Eynde, The sepulchral inscription of Novatian. [Summarizes the 
general views of Dom Mohlberg on the tomb discovered at Rome in 1932.] Rev. 
Whist. ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

Franklin Le Van Baumer, Christopher St. German: the political philosophy of a 
Tudor lawyer. American historical review, xlii. 631-51, July 1937. 

Louis Antheunis, On John Harris, private secretary of Thomas More. Rev. d’hist. 
ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

A. G. Dickens, Prints an unpublished prayer of Sir Thomas More. Church quarterly 
rev., CXxiv. 

G. Every, Life and letters of Bernard Gilpin, rector of Houghton. Ibid. 

A. G. Dickens, Royal pardons for the Pilgrimage of Grace. Yorks. archaeol. 
journal, xxxiii. 

D. Williams, A note on the population of Wales, 1536-1801 [with tabulated 
estimates]. Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, viii. 

C. Looten, Richard Hooker. [An analysis, with comments, of the Hcclesiastical 
Polity.] Rev. @hist. ecclésiastique, xxxiii. 

E. Hughes, The authorship of the ‘ Discourse of the Commonweal’. [Attributes 
it to Sir Thomas Smith.] Bull. John Rylands Library, xxi. 

E. G. Jones, Caernarvonshire subsidy roll, 1597/8. Bull. Board of Celtic Studies, 
vill. 

A. H. Dodd, Two Welsh catholic émigrés discuss the accession of James I. [Prints 
a letter of 1603.] Ibid. viii. 

Catherine Strateman, Expedicio Billarum Antiquitus. An examination of an 
unpublished tract which is identified as the fifth chapter of the unfinished Second 
Book of Henry Elsynge’s Manner of Holding Parliaments in England, American 
historical review, xlii. 225-43, January 1937. 

S. Arkhangelsky, “The sale of crown lands in England during the Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. Ist. marksist, 1937, ii. 

S. I. Arkhangelsky, Crown lands in Surrey according to the surveys of 1649-50. 
[Analyses social composition of manors of Richmond, Wimbledon, and Nonesuch.] 
Ist. zap., i. 

M. G. Jones, Two accounts of the Welsh Trust, 1675 and 1678 (?). [Gives numbers 
of scholars maintained in various parishes, and books distributed.] Bull of Board of 
Celtic Studies, ix. 
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Robert H. George, A Note on the Bill of Rights. Emphasizes the importance of 
articles 7 and 8 and their connexion with James II’s measures against the municipal 
charters. American historical review, xlii. 670-9, July 1937. 

R. Gibbon, The order book of the dean and chapter of Ely, 1729-69. Church 
quarterly rev., cxxiv. 

Ellen D. Leyburn, Berkeley’s Querist and its relation to his other writings. Procs. 
of the Royal Irish Acad., xliv., sec. C, no. 3. 

N. V. Russell, Transportation and naval defence in the old North-west during the 
British régime, 1760-96. Univ. of Michigan Hist. Essays. 

K. H. Reichenbach, The Connecticut Clergy and the Stamp Act. Ibid. 

R. A. Humphreys, The rule of law and the American Revolution. L.Q.R.., liii. 

C. K. Webster, The accession of Queen Victoria. [Discusses her upbringing and 
actions, 1837-40; uses Palmerston’s and other papers]. History, xxii. 

W. M. Whitelaw, The financial plight of a Queen’s consort. Prints unpublished 
documents of 1849-50 concerning Prince Albert’s allowance. American historical 
review, xlii. 691-9, July, 1937. 

G. B. Henderson, The influence of the Crown, 1854-6 [in regard to the Crimean 
war. Uses the Windsor and Vienna archives, and Clarendon MSS.] Juridical rev., 
xl viii. 

Carl F. Brand, The attitude of British labor toward President Wilson during the 
Peace Conference. Based almost exclusively on a study of the labour press. American 
historical review, xlii. 244-55, January 1937. 


Italy 


[It has been found necessary to defer until next year the notices of the 1937 
numbers of certain periodicals usually included in the section.] 


G. Rohlfs, Vorbyzantinische Elemente in der unteritalienischen Grdzitét. Rohlfs 
continues his evidence that this Greek of Italy contains elements from the ancient 
Greek of Magna Graecia. Byz. Zeitschr., xxxvi. 

O. Gerstenberg, Studies on the history of the Roman noble families at the beginning 
of the tenth century (deals with houses of Theophylact and Crescentius). Hist. 
Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

K. Pivec, Henry V’s charters for San Benedetto di Polirone, San Severo in Classe 
and San Donato in Imola. Mitteil. d. ésterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, li. 

W. Krallert, [Discusses and prints] an unknown diploma of Lothar III [of 1133] for 
the church of San Salvatore in Ficarolo. Ibid. 1. 

W. Wache, A collection of original letters of the twelfth century in the capitular 
archives of Sant’ Ambrogio in Milan. [Prints five. With plates.) Ibid. 1. 

R. Scholz, Marsilio of Padua and the beginning of state-consciousness. Hist. 
Zeitschr., clvi. 

W. H. V. Reade, Dante’s preparation for the Divine Comedy. Bull. John Rylands 
Library, xxi. 

H. Niedermeier, The social ideas of Petrarch. Vierteljahrsche. fiir Sozial- und 
Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

G. H. de Boom, Charles V’s journey to and coronation at Bologna. [Report 
(somewhat abridged) by an eyewitness, the ‘ seigneur de Lannoy.’} Bull. de la Comm. 
Royale d’Hist., ci. 

Marguerite Mauerhofer enumerates the refugees to Geneva after the Revolution of 
Turin, 1821. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xvii. 

F. Stix, The history and organization of the Viennese Geheime Ziffernkanzlei (to 
1848). [With lists of personnel, salaries, etc.) Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts. f. 
Geschichtsforschung, li. 

C. G. Haines, Italian irredentism during the Near Eastern Crisis, 1875-8. Journal 
of modern history, ix. (March 1937). 

R. Mosca, The Italian ministry for foreign affairs. [Sketch of its organization and 
working.] Berliner Monatshefte, xvi. 

A. Luzio, Cardinal Rampolla and Rudini [1891-2; on the Vatican question ; 
includes texts of letters to and from D’Arco]. Nuova antologia, lxxiii. 

O. Vossler, Surveys the expansion of Italy between 1881 and 1935. Hist. Zeitschr., 
elvi. 
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Netherlands and Belgium 


F. Leyden, Early roads in the Netherlands, with special reference to place-names 
referring to fords. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., ix. 

P. Grierson, The early abbots of St. Bavo’s of Ghent. Rev. Bénédictine, xlix. 

K. Heeringa, Discusses the constitutional aspects of Dutch history before the 
Great Interregnum, emphasizing the necessity of eliminating conceptions derived from 
later history, such as those connected with Rome, Holland, Utrecht, and Gelderland 
but reserving for the future the treatment of Frisian elements. Bijdr. voor vaderl. 
gesch., 7th ser., viii. 

P. Grierson, The translation of the relics of St. Donatian to Bruges. Rev. Béné- 
dictine, xlix. 

F. Vercauteren, An original diploma of Henry I of France for St. Peter’s, Ghent, 
A.D. 1038. [Hitherto only known from the cartulary. Amended text, and defence 
against Oppermann’s criticisms.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist., ci. 

P. A. Meilink, The historical sources emanating from Egmond. Bijdr. voor 
vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., ix. 

F. Sassen, The medieval library of the abbey of Kloosterrade. Ned. archief voor 
Kerkgesch., new ser., xxix. 

J. F. Niermeyer, Jr., The political condition of central Friesland, especially in the 
twelfth century: prints, with facsimile, the charter of Henry V to Henry of Zutphen 
28 December 1107. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., viii. 

J. de Sturler, The lordship of Diest not a fief of Brabant, but held from the end 
of the twelfth century from the archbishop of Cologne. Bull. de la Comm. Royale 
d@’Hist., ci. 

P. Schmitz, A conflict between two Cluniac nunneries (from unpublished corre- 
spondence of Peter the Venerable). Rev. Bénédictine, xlix. 

M. Yans, Testament of a burgess of Liége, Simon Stourmis, 8 June 1281. [Text 
and comments.] Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist., cii. 

R. Van Roijen, Prints a Latin document stating the revenues of the Chapter of 
Oudmunster in 1295. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., lviii. 

H. Bruch, The charters of the town of Gorinchem. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 
7th ser., ix. 

Ed. Poncelet, A constitutional study of Herstal and Vivegnis, with documents. 
Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist., cii. 

J. Bolsée. An inquisition as to usurers in the ‘ammanie’ of Brussels in 1393. 
[Rolls illustrating the prevalence of usury (mainly in the form of purchases ‘ forward ’) 
in a country district.] Ibid. cii. 

Z. W. Sneller, Rotterdam ‘ poorters’ at Deventer and Wilsnack in 1430. Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., ix. 

8. Elte, Prints documents concerning the Reformation in Zwolle 1526-83. Bijdr. 
en med. van het Hist. Gen., lviii. 

T. S. Jansma, Discusses the religious belief of William the Rich, of Orange, con- 
cluding that he sympathized with many of the Lutheran ideas but was unable to take 
up a consistently Lutheran position. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., ix. 

P. Dalm van Heel, O.F.M., The dissension between the tertiary sisters of the 
Utrecht ‘chapter’ and the friars minor in the second half of the sixteenth century, 
with documents (two instalments). Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., xxix. 

W. M. C. Regt, Addenda and corrigenda to the catalogue of ministers in South 
Holland (continued). Ibid. 

A. van Hulzen, The expedition of Toulouse to Walcheren. Tijdschr. voor gesch., 
lii. 

J. C. H. de Pater, Polemical article maintaining that Calvinism was the decisive 
factor in the establishment of the Dutch republic. 

P. Geyl. Reply thereto. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., viii. 

H. Hettema, Jr., Tiel in the beginning of the Netherlands revolt. Ibid., 7th ser., ix. 

N. J. M. Dresch, Prints plakkaat regulating the registration of marriages and the 
punishment of sexual offences in the Noorderquartier of Holland, 13 June 1574, the 
first document of the kind available for Holland after the political changes of 1572. 
Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., xxix. 

J.C. van Es, Prints four cash-accounts of the voyages of the ship De Zwarte Arend 
from Zeeland to Norway, Scotland and France, 1574-6, Econ. hist. jaarboek, xx. 
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Léonie van Nierop, Sociological study of men married in Amsterdam, 1578-1601 
(two articles in conclusion). Tijdschr. voor gesch., lii. 

I. Prins, Prints extracts from literary sources and archives, and genealogical 
materials, relating to the civet perfume industry in Holland, with economic note by 
Prof. Posthumus. Econ.-hist. Jaarboek, xx. 

F. Arens, The Forchoudt family and its role in the Antwerp trade in works of art. 
Vierteljahrschr. fir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgesch., xxx. 

A. R. Heyligers, Joannes Stalpart van der Wiele (1579-1630), protonotary apostolic, 
and his works (two articles). Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., viii, ix. 

J. de Groot, Prints Latin documents relating to the proceedings of the Synod of 
Dordrecht, 1618-19. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., lviii. 

J. G. Van Dillen, Prints documents, drawn up by Amsterdam notaries, relating to 
the Swedish copper trade and metal industry, 1621-49. Ibid. lviii. 

L. Knappert, The ‘ States ’ translation of the Bible. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., 
new ser., Xxix. 

J. N. Bakhuizen van den Brink, Prints the unpublished prefaces to the States Bible 
and discusses their relation to the problems of church and state. Ibid. 

G. Sevenster, The States Bible and its marginal notes, in relation to theological 
questions. Ibid. 

J. Uefévre, Negotiations between the archduke Leopold-William and the duke of 
Orléans in 1650. Bull. de la Comm. Royale d’Hist., ci. 

T. J. Geest, Nicolaas Vivien. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., viii. 

P. David de Kok, O.F.M., The efforts of Louis Hennepin, the missionary and 
explorer, to prevent schism at Utrecht. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., xxix. 

M. van Tvyll van Serooskerken, Letters of Samuel de Constant to his parents in 
Lausanne, 1700-2. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., viii. 

J. J. Westendorp Boerma, Popular disturbances in Zierikzee in 1747 and 1787. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., lii. 

J. C. Westermann, Prints memoranda on the practices of Amsterdam trade in 
connexion with the introduction of the new weights and measures, 1820. Econ.-hist. 
Jaarboek, xx. 

L. Knappert, Prints two letters of N. C. Kist and L. Suringar as theological pro- 
fessors at Leyden. Ned. archief voor kerkgesch., new ser., xxix. 

H. Laurent, Correspondence of Hugh Swinton Legaré, chargé d'affaires of the 
United States at Brussels, Sept.-Dec. 1832. [Capture of Antwerp, &c.] Bull. de la 
Comm. Royale d’Hist., cii. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


M. Vasmer, The Merya and Cheremiss. [Place-names: see ante, li. 571.] Zeitschr. 
fiir slav. Philol., xiv. 


A. Pogodin, The Rodsi ; an imaginary people. [Re-discussion of the origin of the 
name Rus, Rusi.}] Rev. des études slaves, xvii. 

A. H. Krappe, The downfall of paganism in Kiev. [Discussion of the written 
sources in the light of comparative folklore.] Ibid. xvii. 

H. Grégoire, The Khazar ‘Glozel’. [Important article arguing against the 
genuineness of the Hebrew letter to King Joseph and his reply, &c.] Byzantion, xii. 

S. Bakhrushin, The question of the conversion of Kievan Russia. [Detailed 
analysis and discussion.] Ist. marksist, 1937, ii. 

D. A. Rasovsky, The geographical extension of the Polovtsy. [Emphasizes eastern 
and northern extension.] Seminarium Kondakovianum, ix. 

8. Bakhrushin, Certain questions in the history of Kievan Russia. [Discusses 
Grekov’s views on feudalism.}] Ist. marksist, 1937, iii. 

A. V. Solovev, The new excavations in Grodno and their importance for Russian 
history. [Grodno and West Russian principalities in the twelfth century.] Zap. 
russk. nauchnago instituta v Belgrade, xiii. 

N. de Baumgarten, Polotzk and Lithuania [mainly in thirteenth century : acquired 
by Lithuania 1308 ¢c.; deals also with Vitebsk; genealogical tables.] Orientalia 
Christiana periodica, 1936, i-ii. 

N. de Baumgarten, Halitch and Ostrog. [Detailed genealogical analysis supporting 
descent of the Ostrogski princes from Daniel king of Halitch.] Ibid. 1937, i-ii, 
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B. Grekov, Kievan Russia and the problem of the genesis of Russian feudalism 
according to M. N. Pokrovsky. [A powerful attack.] Ist. marksist, 1937, v-vi. 

Z. Wojciechowski, The position of the nobles and the problem of feudalism in 
Poland in the middle ages. [See ante, lii, 571.] Rev. hist. de droit frangais et 
étranger, xvi. 

D. Oljancyn, Ukrainian cultural development. [Mainly fourteenth-seventeenth 
centuries.] Kyrios, ii. 

P. Diels, The oldest Polish cisiojanus [1400 c.; analyses an unpublished Breslau 
MS.] Mitth. des oesterreichisch. Instituts f. Geschichtsforsch., li. 

M. Gudoshnikov, Agriculture in the North in the fifteenth century. [Discusses 
beginnings of monastic landholding in Pomore, &c., on basis of charters.] Ist. 
marksist, 1937, ii. 

G. Florovskij, Western influences on Russian theology. [A general review, from 
the fifteenth century.] Kyrios, ii. 

P. Schweinfurth, Aristotile Fioravanti. [Account of his life, and of his work in 
Russia.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, ii. 

E. E. Aidnik, On the history of the Privilegium Sigismundi Augusti to the nobles 
of Livonia, 1561. [Argues against the contention that the original, now lost, never 
existed.] Hist. Zeitschr., clvii. 

L. M. Sukhotin, A revaluation of the question of the oprichnina. [Opposes Platonov’s 
views on composition of the boyarskaya duma and on continuation of oprichnina after 
1572.] Zap. russk. nauchnago instituta v Belgrade, xiii. 

G. Bibikov, New evidence on the rising of Bolotnikov. [Prints documents from 
the archives of the Joseph of Volokolamsk monastery.] Ist. arkhiv, i. 

I. 8. Makarov, Local markets in Solvychegodsk district in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. [Based on the customs papers.] Ist. zap., i. 

N. Chaev, The peasants’ struggle for land on the estates of Antoniev-Siisky monas- 
tery in the seventeenth century. [Prints seven documents from the archives of the 
monastery.] Ist. arkhiv, i. 

8S. G. Pushkarev, T'selovalniki and the financial administration of seventeenth 
century Russia. Zap. russk. nauchnago instituta v Belgrade, xiii. 

S. K. Bogoyavlensky, The departmental dyaki in the seventeenth century. [Social 
origins, numbers, methods of payment: based on archive material.] Ist. zap. i. 

H. Fleischhacker, The political impulse to the reform of the Church in Muscovy. 
[Connects it with anti-Polish policy and acquisition of Ukraine.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. 
osteuropas., ii. 

S. V. Bakhrushin, The ‘serving’ Tartars in western Siberia in the seventeenth 
century. [Based on archive material.] Ist. zap., i. 

P. I. Vorobev, The history of Russo-Chinese relations in the seventeenth century. 
[Surveys the printed material, and discusses new archive sources.] Trudy instituta 
vostokovedeniya, 1936, xvii. 

K. Piwarski, Lithuanian participation in Poland’s Baltic policies, 1650-1700. 
[Largely concerned with the opposition of the Pac and Sapieha families.] Baltic and 
Scandinavian countries, iii. 

M. P. Alekseyev, An unknown description of an expedition to Siberia in 1666. 
[Prints original German text, and Russian translation, from Royal Danish Library, 
Copenhagen.] Ist. arkhiv, i. 

K. Serbina, Some new documents on the history of the rising of Stenka Razin. 
[Prints six documents from the archives of Great Tikhuin monastery.] Ibid. 

A. Birze, Prints twenty-six documents concerning peasant risings on the lands of 
the Metropolitan of Byelgorod in 1682. Krasny arkhiv, Ixxix. 

N. N. Danilov, V. V. Galitsyn, 1682-1714. [Full-length analysis; see ante, lii, 
£72.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteuropas, ii. 

A. P. Kuloshnikov, The history of feudalism in Kazakstan in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Izv. Akad. Nauk. 8.8.8.R., otdelenie obshchestv. nauk, 1936, iii. 

V. I. Lebedev, The Bashkir revolt of 1705-11. [Based on archive material.] Ist. 
zap., i. 

W. Leontief, The alleged mercantilism of Peter the Great’s economic policy. 
[Criticizes the traditional views on Peter’s mercantilism.] Jahrb. f. Gesch. Osteu- 
ropas, ii. 

R. Martel, The Ukraine after Poltava. [Based on contemporary Danish and 
German observations.] Le monde slave, 1937, iii. 
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L. Konopezynski, ‘ Enlightened liberty’ in Poland [under Stanislas Poniatowski]. 
Bull. of int. committee of hist. sciences, 1937, no. xxxiv. 

A. M. Birze, Prints twenty-one reports, &c., 1766-71, from Russian officials, on 
attempts to develop mineral and other resources of Osetia: with contemporary map. 
Krasny arkhiv, lxxxiii and Ixxxv. 

J. W. Stanton, Russian embassies to Peking during the eighteenth century. Univ. 
of Michigan Hist. Essays. 

M. Handelsman, The Slav policy of Poland in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Le monde slave, 1936, iv. 

A. G. Mazour, Count A. A. Arakcheev, 1769-1834. [A very hostile survey of his 
life.] Ibid. ii. 

A. Fateev, Tsar Alexander I; the man and the statesman. Zapiski nauchno- 
izslyedovatelskago obedenineniya . . . v. Prage, vol. iii (old series viii). 

Moscow in 1812: From the memories of Adam Glushkovsky. Krasny arkhiv, 
lxxxiii. 

P. A. Ostroukhov, Moscow and its industrial region in relation to the Nizhni 
Novgorod fair, 1822. [Based on the archives relating to the fair.] Zapiski nauchno- 
izslyedovatelskago obedenineniya . . . v. Prage, vol. iii. (old series viii). 

J. Rappaport, The Polish insurrection of November 1830. [See ante, li, 572.] Le 
monde slave, 1936, i and ii. 

M. B., The liquidation of the ‘ possessional’ factories. [Prints two documents, 
1837, 1840.] Ist. arkhiv, i. 

8. Bushnev, The state system of the imamat of Shamyl. Ist. marksist, 1937, v-vi. 

M. Krutikov, The condition of the workers constructing the St. Petersburg-Moscow 
railway, 1843-51. [Prints fifty-two reports, &c., from various officials.]} Krasny 
arkhiv, |xxxiii. 

B. A. Evreinov, Bakunin and the Slavonic congress of 1848 in Prague. Zap. 
russk. nauchnago instituta v Belgrade, xiii. 

K. Stahlin, The origin of Panslavism [in Russia ; with special reference to Pogodin 
1853-5 ; see ante, lii, 572]. Germanoslavica, iv. 

G. V. Tsereteli, Some new letters of Shamyl [and of his eldest son, to Baron Nikolai, 
1854-5]. Trudy instituta vostokovedeniya, 1937, xxiv. 

D. Zaslavsky, The struggle of Tsarism against Herzen. [Prints twenty-four docu- 
ments, 1849-70, mainly from papers of the third section.) Krasny arkhiv, lxxxi. 

A. L. Pogodin, Tsar Alexander II and Russia as judged by the Serbs in the 
1860’s. [Largely based on the Serb press.] Zap. russk. nauchnago instituta v 
Belgrade, xiii. 

D. Doroshenko, Dragomanov and the Ukrainian movement. Slavonic rev., xvi. 

A. Sidorov, The errors of M. M. Pokrovsky in his evaluation of the Russo-Japanese 
war. Ist. marksist, 1937, iii. 

A. Izioumov, The Russian historical archives in Prague. [A general account, 
indicating the most important group of MSS.: mostly pre-1914 revolutionary and 
civil war.] International rev. for social history, i. 

R. Ullrich, Reminiscences of pre-war Russia. [1907-14: Stolypin, Russian 
nationalism, Potsdam agreement: U. was St. Petersburg correspondent of Kdlnische 
Zeitung.| Berliner Monatshefte, xv. 

E. Chernyaevsky, Pre-revolution Moscow. [Prints sixty-five documents, 1907-16, 
from Moscow city council archives, illustrating various aspects of life in Moscow.] 
Krasny arkhiv, lxxxiv. 

M. L, Lurier, The increase of the working class movement before the first imperial- 
istic war. [Prints ten documents, 1913-14, on the strike movement, from archives 
of the ministry of commerce and industry.] Ibid. lxxxii. 

E. Seraphim, The fall of Tsar Nicholas II and the Russian General Staff. Jahrb. 
f. Gesch. Osteuropas, ii. 

M. Korduba, Soviet-Ukrainian historical work, 1917-31. [Exhaustive, classified 
bibliography.] Bull. d’information des sciences historiques en Europe orientale, vii 
and viii. 

M. Woltner, Research work on early Russian and Ukrainian literature published 
1926-36. [Important bibliographical survey: down to Peter the Great.] Zeitschr. 
fiir slav. Philo., xiv. 

B. H. Sumner, Soviet history. [Discusses recent trends ; particularly the campaign 
against Pokrovsky.] Slavonic rev., xvi. 
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A. G. Mazour, Modern Russian historiography. 
Tatishchev to Pokrovsky.] Journ. of mod. hist., ix. 
J. Svsta, Czechoslovak historical work during 1931-5. Rev. hist., clxxxi. 
P. Vostokov, Soviet historical work on the peoples of Eurasia. [Discusses 
‘feudalism ’ among the Mongols, etc.] Le monde slave, 1937, iii. 
I. Smolitsch, The evolution of Russian starchestvo. Kyrios, ii. 


[Outline sketch, from V. N. 


Scandinavia 
L. Tjersland, Studies in the Saga families [with five genealogies]. Hist. Tidsskr. 
(Oslo), 1937. 

E. Carlsson, The king’s election in 1319 and its antecedents in constitutional history. 
Hist. Tidsskr. (Stockholm), 1937. 

S. Kraft, The date of the ‘Chronicle of Charles’ (Charles II, circa 1450). Ibid. 

S. Skappel, ‘ Harvest farming’ and agriculture. A survey of six centuries of 
Norwegian land-production. Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), 1937. 

R. Bergstrém, The Swedish invasion of Scania in the winter of 1523. Ibid. 
(Stockholm), 1937. 

C. Klitgaard, The yeomen of Vendsyssel before and after 1525. Hist. Tidsskr. 
(Kebenhavn), 1937. 

R. Lénnqvist, The Nuncio Germanico Malaspina and plans for recatholicizing 
Sweden in 1593-4. Hist. Tidsskr. (Stockholm), 1937. 

S. U. Palme, Critical enquiry into the-judicial records of the diet of Linképing 
(1600). Ibid., 1938. 

D. Doroschenko, Political connexions between Sweden and the Ukraire in the 
severteenth and eighteenth centuries, according to recent Ukrainian research. Ibid., 
1937. 

Max Hein, Gustavus Adolphus. Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxxi. 

H. Hjelholt, The incorporation of the Gottorp part of the duchy of Slesvig in 1721. 
A historical investigation. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kobenhavn), 1937. 

Th. A. Miller, Holberg’s two oldest historical works. Their sources and contribu- 
tion to his biography. Ibid. 

D. Aimé, The Swedish revolution of 1772. La Révolution frangaise, 1937 (2). 

F. W. Morén, Problems of the Succession question of 1809. Hist. Tidsskr. 
(Stockholm), 1938. 

H. Jensen, We alone know. A contribution to the criticism of the sources for 
appraising the Danish autocracy. Hist. Tidsskr. (Kobenhavn), 1937. 

J. Midgaard, The struggle about Norwegian customs dues in the 1860 period. 
Hist. Tidsskr. (Oslo), 1937. 

Aage Friis, Orla Lehmann’s account of the change of ministry, Nov.-Dec. 1863. 
Hist. Tidsskr. (Kobenhavn), 1937. 

Analysis of the principal historical works published in Danish 1926-32. [Includes 
articles from periodicals.] Bull. of int. committee of hist. sciences, 1938, no. xxxviii. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


J. G. Kersopoulos, Albanian chronology—historical, political, economic, statistical 
facts from the fifth century B.c. to our time. Les Balkans, ix. 

M. Rostovtzeff, Doura-Europos, son importance—son histoire, A short sketch of 
the history of this very interesting Mesopotamian town. Revue historique, clxxx. 

E. Darké, Turanian influence on the evolution of Greek, Roman and Byzantine 
military art. Byzantion, xii. 

H. v. Schoenebeck, Die zyklische Ordnung der Triumphalreliefs am Galeriusbogen 
in Saloniki, [Preliminary to a full publication, we have here an account of the ex- 
amination of the Arch of Galerius made in 1935 by archaeologists from the German 
Institute.) Byz. Zeitschr., xxxvii. 

S. Katz, Some aspects of economic life in the Byzantine empire [in regard to land 
tenure and military service: a broad survey]. Pacific hist. rev., vii. 


J. von Schlosser, The nature and value of Byzantine art. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. 
Instituts. f. Geschichtsforschung, 1. 
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A. G. Petropoulos, The papyri of the Archaeological Society in Athens. I[Tpaxrixé 
tis "Axadnpias ’AOnvadv, xii (9). 

P. Mass, Leitfehler und stemmatische Typen. (Critical considerations on the 
classification of MSS. in stemmata.] Byz. Zeitschr., xxxvii. 

J. Haury, Prokop und der Kaiser Justinian. Concerns especially Procopius’ 
account of Belisarius as a general. Ibid. xxxvi. 

S. G. Kapsomenos, Zwei byzantinische Papyri aus der Zeit Justininians. Two 
texts with notes from Papyri at Bevlin. Ibid. 

N. Kalomenépoulos, Crete in Byzantine times. ’Emernpis ‘Erapelas Kpyrixav 
Lrovday, i. 

G. Tsebas, Episcopal list of Thebes. *Emernpis ‘Era:peias Bulavrwav Zrovddr, xiii. 

G. Downey, Imperial building records in Malalas. [The first part of a study of 
the sixth-century chronographer Malalas’ notices of buildings; special attention to 
the precise meaning given by Malalas to the verb xri{w.] Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii, 
1938. 

G. L. Bratianu, Empire et ‘ Démocratie’ a Byzance. A discussion of the exact 
meaning of the word d5nyoxparia from the sixth to the ninth century, and its connexion 
with the demes. Ibid. xxxvi. 

Th. Nissen. Soparonios-Studien, I. A critical study of the text of the Encomium 
on the Martyr Anastasios. Ibid. 

E. Freshfield, The psychology of the iconography of the Byzantine coins of the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. [Ipaxtixa rijs ’Axadnpias, xii. 

D. Tabachovitz, Sprachliches zur lateinischen Theophanesiibersetzung des Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius. (A linguistic study of the Latinity of the translation of the Chrono- 
graphy of Theophanes at the end of the ninth century made by Anastasius.) Byz. 
Zeitschr., xxxviii, 1938. 

Ph. Koukoules, Popular spectacles and amusements among the Byzantines. 
’Emornpovixn ’Emernpis tis Pirooogixis LxodAjs tod [avemornpiov *"APnvav, 1938. 

C. H. Coster, The Iudicium quinquevirale in Constantinople. [A legal discussion 
of this tribunal, leading to the conclusion that it never existed in Constantinople.] 
Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii, 1938. 

Ph. Koukoules, Contests, matches and competitive games in Byzantine times. 
*’Exernpis ‘Erapeias Bulavrwav Zrovddv, xiii. 

H. Zilliacus, Das lateinische Lehnwort in der griechischen Hagiographie : ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der klassizistischen Bestrebungen im X. Jahrhundert. [An important 
article on the rivalry in the Eastern Empire of the two languages ; Latin influence is 
shown as especially strong in matters of administration, in military affairs and in 
terms concerning the arts. The Latin element too is stronger in texts by the less 
educated writers ; stronger too in the provinces than in the central parts of the Empire. 
The work of Symeon the Metaphrast is then discussed: he removed much of the Latin 
element from the earlier texts which he handled, and so worked in close sympathy 
with the hellenizing tendencies of his age.] Ibid. 

H. Grégoire, The last campaign of John Zimiskes against the Russians. [Its 
chronology ; argues for 971.]' Byzantion, xii. 

F. Drexl, Zum Index Nominum der kleinen Psellosschriften. (Contains a brief note 
of two corrections.] Byz. Zeitschr., xxxvii. 

F. Drexl, Zu Boissonades Anecdota Graeca. A passage in Boissonade’s collection 
identified as taken-from a work by Psellos. Ibid. xxxvi. 

F. Drexl, Zu den kleinen Schriften des M. Psellos. A convincing emendation of a 
passage in Psellos. Ibid. 

A. Vasiliev, The opening stages of the Anglo-Saxon immigration to Byzantium in 
the eleventh century. Annales de |’Institut Kondakov, ix. 

A. Michel, Die Botschaft Petros’ III von Antiocheia an seine Stadt uber seine Ernen- 
nung. [The text of an unpublished letter from this patriarch to his flock ; date 1052.] 
Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii, 1938. 

C. Necsulescu, The hypothesis of the formation of Roumanian states on the Danube 
in the sixth century. Revista Istoricé Romana, vii (1-2). 

A. Biedl, Der Handschriftenschreiber Joannes Skutariotes. [A note on this scribe, 
as a suggestion for an improved edition of Gardthausen’s Die griechischen Schreiber des 
Mittelalters und der Renaissance, published in 1909.] Byz. Zeitschr., xxxviii. 1938. 

N. Svordnos, Dionysios Photeinos and his historical work. [Roumanian history.] 
“Ednvixy, x (1). 
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M. Lascaris, Greek seals of Stephen Nemanja. Byzantion, xii. 

J. Matl, St. Sava as founder of the Serbian national church. Kyrios, ii. 
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Vol. liii. p. 237, last 1., delete Thomas. 
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‘In preparing the present article the author had the advantage of consult- 
ing, at the University of Manchester, the unpublished thesis of Miss Doris Rayner 
on “‘The Commons in Parliament in the Fourteenth Century, with special 
reference to Common Petitions”; he was thus able to use and apply the results 
of her investigations into fourteenth-century practice.’ 
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